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SPORTSMEN '!—Have you forgotten? 


The moment of dawn, the air about you suddenly alive with 

the low, slow “quack!” Wings vibrating, scurrying through 

icy-cold water, birds with wings set — whistling smack at 

you! 

They're flying. Forget office, collared confinement— you can. 

Get a tankful of “Red Crown,” hop off for the duck country 

in your car. For the cold and hurried start before daybreak STANDARD of 
(remember ?) —“Red Crown's” perfect winter balance is 

your assurance of a quick start even though the car's been QUALITY 
standing in the cold all night. And you get this quick starting 

with no sacrifice of power. 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A program of constant mechanical 

| refinement involving the body, engine, 
clutch, brakes and other units of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car, has 
resulted in an unusual smoothness 
of performance. 


You have only to ride in the car to 
instantly appreciate the decided free- 
dom from vibration. 


Dovnosce BrotHEerRS DETROIT 


Donose Brotnhers Motror Comreany Limited 
WALRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Frank Richardson Pierceroams 
the Northwest with gun and 
dog and rod whenever the game 
laws permit; during closed sea- 
son he sits before his old type- 
writer. We are not sure whether 
indoor or outdoor sport takes 
the most of his time, he seems 
to be out in the open most of the 
year. Yet somehow he man- 
ages to write more fiction than 
any other author we know, 
which is saying considerable. 
A motorcycle figures a great 
deal in his outdoor adventures, 
for he rides the two-wheeled 
steed over mountain trails where 
four wheels can not go. In the 
note accompanying the above 
picture he writes: “We are 
squaring off for a trip east of 
the mountains for Chinks and 
Huns. Better come along.” 
We wish we could, for that is 
the locale of his story “Pal,” in 
this issue, a story we recom- 
mend to every reader who loves 
dogs, whether he hunts or not. 
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by our loving friends” 


Robert R. Wilbur M. 
Hemlepp, Kernaghan, Jr., 
Ashland, Kansas City, 
Kentucky. Missouri. 
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Thornton L. Carlough, Washington, D. C. Rosena H. Morrison, Reading, Penna. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
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BoyceHte 


From Maine to California 











In one short year, the Ameri- 
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He was gone several minutes, then reappeared, 


HE car ahead of Garrett’s 
made no attempt to 
swerve. The furry bundle 
of black and white was 
knocked to the pavement, the 
wheels missing it by a narrow 
margin. This wanton arrogance 
of the driver infuriated Garrett. He 
swung wide to clear the bundle, which 
now revealed itself to be a half-grown setter 
pup, and cut in and pocketed the other 

‘ar to the whanging of crumbling fenders. 

The arrogant driver leaped from his car. 
“You damned idiot!” he yelled. 

Garrett met him somewhat more than 
ialf way. “Did you see that pup?” he 
demanded. 

“Dogs have no place on the street,” 
retorted the other angrily. “I don’t like 
em anyway! What business—” 

Somewhat tardily he raised his guard. 
Garrett’s fist, backed by a hundred and 
eighty pounds of righteous indignation, 
crashed on the spot known in ring par- 
lance as “the button.” 

“Just wanted to be sure you saw him,” 
said Garrett, surveying the result of his 
single punch. Several people had stopped 
at the prospect of excitement, but it was 
all over in a moment. The fallen man 
was “out,” and evidently would be for 
some time. Disregarding the spectators, 
Garrett lifted him to his place behind the 
wheel, propped him against the cushions 
and jammed his hat back on to his head. 


By 


NOVEMBER, 


PAL 


Frank Richardson Pierce 


Author of: Timber Troth 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


The arrogant citizen presented the appear- 
ance of one who, having partaken freely 
of moonshine, had paused at the curb to 
sleep it off. Garrett scribbled a note on 
his business card inviting further rela- 
tions, left it tucked in the steering wheel, 
cleared his car from the entanglement to 
the tune of protesting fenders and went 
to look for the pup. 

“He can sue me for reckless driving, 
assault and battery, and public humili- 
ation, but I doubt if he will,’”’ he said to 
himself. “Ah, two Boy Scouts trying to 
perform a kind act to an injured pup. 
Hello, boys, does he belong to you?” 

“No, he jumped from the running 
board of another machine, rolled over a 
few times and before he could figure out 
what to do the big car hit him. That was 
a swell punch you gave that man, Mister!’’ 

Garrett stooped to examine the dog. A 
policeman who had witnessed the entire 
affair now approached. It was not his 
morning, however, to make arrests for 
disturbing the peace. 

“Guess I’d better put him out of his 
misery,” the officer suggested drawing his 
revolver. 





his head twisted sideways. as he dragged the gun in its canvas case 


“I guess—you had,” said 
Garrett slowly. 

The lustrous eyes opened and 
looked up at Garrett. In them 
the man saw pain, reassurance 
and the deathless love of his 
kind. 

“Aw, hell!’ growled the officer, return- 
ing his revolver to its holster. 

“About the way I feel,’ admitted 
Garrett. “I’m going to take him home. 
Come on, boy, take it easy, I’ll be gentle 
with you. Your breed never quits and 
you're going to get your chance.” 


THE best veterinary in the city re- 
sponded to Garrett’s call. Next he 
sent word to his office he would not be 
down, which caused some little surprise 
when his associates recalled the hunting 
season had closed and the fishing season 
was not open yet, except for steelhead, of 
which he had already caught his week’s 
limit. 

It was a long day for Garrett and per- 
haps a longer one for the pup. He found 
comfort in the man’s hand when the other 
man did queer things to his injured body 
that added pain but were necessary. 
“Easy, old pal,” Garrett would say com- 
fortingly, “‘it’ll be over in a moment.” 
And from that hour he became Pal. Then 
Pal, reassured by the words, would lick 
the knuckles Garrett ‘had bruised in his 
cause. 
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Convalescence was slow but it was sure, 
and during it the little chap made his 
way deep into the man’s heart. Garrett’s 
efforts to locate Pal’s owner became half- 
hearted and then stopped entirely. He 
had other fine dogs scattered about the 
country—he believed the city was no 
place for a man-sized dog—but Pal 
became the most loved of them all. 

When the pup began to w alk once more 
progress was painful. “Never mind, 
Pal, you’ll get there yet. You never heard 
of Rome, but it was quite a place and it 
wasn’t built in a day.” Garrett would 
stroll along very slowly and the pup would 
follow, painfully limping, yet in time the 
exercise worked wonders with the muscles 
in hind quarters that seemed doomed at 
first to drag. 

Then one day Garrett loaded Pal into 
a runabout and drove most of the day. 
The odor of the rain-drenched forests of 
Puget Sound gave way to the pleasant 
breath of sage. The air was laden with 
scents that stirred slumbering instincts in 
Pal’s youthful being. There were bird 
scents and rabbit scents. As yet he could 
not classify them, but he distinguished 
them. Toward evening the car stopped 
and a big man almost as nice as Garrett 
thrust his head into the car and fondled 
Pal’s ears while he eyed him critically. 
“Brought the pup, eh? Fine head, and 
smart too, you can see that.” He lifted 
Pal to the ground and watched him 
stretch himself. “Seems to have recovered 
completely. When you wrote me I didn’t 
think there was a chance in the world for 
him. But as usual you stuck like a 
brother and pulled him through. Queer, 
but dogs are like men—a few pats on the 
back at the right time will help’ em make 
the grade Ww hen otherwise they’d go down 
to defeat.” 

When Pal awoke next morning Garrett 
was gone. 

They kept the young dog tied up for 
some time, then released him. Life on 
Roy Gilbert’s ranch, he found, was pleas- 
ant indeed. There was Lady, who knew 
more about hunting Chinese pheasants 
and Hungarian partridges than most men. 
Pal’s constant companions in crime and 
investigation were two kindred, genial 
spirits, King Tut and Queen. Like his 
namesake, King Tut was given to long 
periods of sleeping, occasionally popping 
an alert eye open when something seemed 
to be stirring, aside from the breeze in the 
apple trees. Queen slept less and hunted 
in the apple orchards where Chinks sought 
cover. Beyond the orchards were great 
squares of alfalfa and beyond that the 
rolling sage-covered hills of the Yakima, 
with here and there a frowning butte. 


ARLY in life Gilbert took the pups 
hunting with Lady. There was no 
shooting, as the season was closed, but 
they caught the art of flushing and 
pointing and learned to respond to the 
command, “Put ’em up!” Pal thrilled at 
the whirring wings as the big Chinks 
lumbered away and was amazed at the 
swift flight of the Huns as they some- 
times fairly shot from beneath his feet. 
The test of his nerves came later. He was 
startled when the gun roared over his 
back for the first time. Lady dashed 
through the alfalfa and returned with a 
Chink in her mouth; then he understood. 
Pal learned that the Chink is a wary 


Pal: Frank Richardson Pierce 
bird, given to running; and that a good 
Chink dog will follow up the bird, holding 
whenever the bird stops. Pal soon 
learned to stick to his bird until ordered 
to put it up. 

He learned the result of evil associations 
about this time. A pair of itinerant 
mongrels taught him to chase rabbits. 
Roy Gilbert read the signs when the dog 
returned home one night dead on his feet. 
Rather grimly he went about his prepar- 
ations the next morning. Lady, Tut and 
Queen were tied up, as this was to be a 
private affair, far from the prying eyes of 
other dogs. ‘Come on Pal,” he said, “‘this 
is going to be a bit tough on both of us.” 

A rabbit darted up. Pal was off like a 
streak. Gilbert’s sharp whistle sounded. 
Usually Pal obeyed instantly, but now the 
lure of the rabbit outweighed obedience. 
The crisis of his training was at hand 
The man fired; the rabbit dropped. 

Gilbert picked the rabbit up by the 
hind legs and advanced on the dog. “I 
hate like sin to do this, but you are too 
good a dog.’”” The blows that fell were 
not heavy. Pal whimpered in surprise 
and humiliation and fought to escape. 
Again and again the rabbit fell upon him 
until he loathed the sight and smell of it. 


Gilbert tossed the rabbit aside and 
returned to the house. Pal followed, 
chastened. 


Oy evening in fall Garrett returned. 
He found a full-grown, beautiful dog 
with a certain dignity in place of the pup 
he had left. Pal remembered and leaped 
into his arms. Garrett fondled the soft 
ears as he looked at Gilbert. ‘‘How is he, 
Roy?” 

““Haven’t a word to say. You take him 
out in the morning and find out.” 

“Chase rabbits?” 

“That’s a secret between Pal and me.” 

“You didn’t beat him?” 

“No, the motions were sufficient; the 
offense has never been repeated. In fact 
he sneered at a rabbit this morning.” 

Pal was sniffing the guns with the others 
the next morning while the men bolted 
their breakfast. 

Crump! 

Some one in an adjoining field had fired 
the first shot of the season. The men left 
breakfast unfinished and hurried out; dogs 
separated and eagerly joined their mas- 
ters. Pal was a bit uncertain whether to 
follow Garrett or the rancher. Gilbert 
remained in the house until they were 
well on the way, then he called Lady. 

Pal proved to be of a nervous tempera- 
ment, highstrung, impatient. It showed 
in his eagerness to put up something and 
to range too far ahead. This would wear 
off in time; Garrett regarded it most 
favorably. The dog paused, nose point- 
ing, one foot lifted clear of the stubble. 
Lady pointed that way. Garrett ran 
forward swiftly, then as he prepared to 
give the order to put them up the dog 
broke and ran fifty yards into uncut 


alfalfa. Again he came to a point beauti- 
fully. Garrett ran forward with long 
strides. ‘Put ’em up, Pal!” 


The dog bounded and the roar of wings 
filled the air. A Chink rooster roared 
away, paused in midair, folded his wings 
and dropped as the gun spoke. Pal 
bounded to the spot where the bird fell. 
The alfalfa was so heavy and high that 
progress was difficult. “Not so far, Pai! 
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This way!” Pal stuck to his task, for he 
had already learned that Chinks run after 
being hit, such is their great vitality. 

Garrett saw the alfalfa stir violently off 
to the right nearly a hundred yards, then 
the dog came toward him, the light of 
love and pride in his eyes, the bird held 
lightly in his mouth. Gravely he dropped 
the bird in Garrett’s hand and whirled off. 
The man called him back. 

“Boy,” he cried, ‘‘you’re a wonder! 
Let’s talk this thing over. At this rate 
we'll have our bag long before noon.”’ 
Garrett squatted down and said a lot of 
foolish things about many days together 
in the fields at shooting time. 

Toward noon the continuous crump! 
crump! that filled the valley and benches 
died down. Garrett seated himself on a 
small butte and munched at a Delicious 
apple that he had picked in a neighboring 
orchard. The butte stood like an islet in a 
sea of green fields. Man and dog were hot 
and tired. Garrett examined Pal’s feet. 
“Well, boy, brought a little drink along 
for you!”” He dented the crown of his hat 
and poured water from a silver-mounted 
flask. “You can have it all, boy; you’ve 
earned it.” When the last drop had been 
lapped up he returned the flask to his 
pocket and brought forth pipe and tobacco. 

“We got the limit, Pal. Lord, I didn’t 
know the good turn J was doing myself 
when I salvaged you and nursed you back 
to health. It pays to stick to a good dog 
and a good man, Pal.” But Garrett did 
not realize the real extent of the good he 
had done himself by saving the pup’s life. 


RAGEDY often stalks close when men 
are happy. It stalked in the distance 
that morning and struck the next day. 
Two youngsters, one careless with a gun 
that he thrust through a wire fence with 
the safety off, a sharp barb of wire that 
tugged fiendishly at the trigger and— 
Garrett crumpled with a warning cry on 
his lips. The roar of the weapon filled his 
ears, his leg was dead from a mighty 
impact. As the man had once looked 
down on the stricken dog with compas- 
sionate eyes, so now Pal looked down 
upon his master and tried to understand. 
The youth who had caused the tragedy 
was white, physically and mentally help- 
less in the agony of remorse. The other 
ran about uncertainly, seeking help of 
some sort, yet not knowing which way to 
turn. It was Garrett who pulled them 
together. ‘Steady, boys. I’m not badly 
hurt,” he said. “Here, take this belt and 
put it round my leg—that’s it, just above 
—the place. Now shove the end of my 
gun barrel through—and twist. No, it’s 
not loaded. Shove it through and twist! 
Tighter, damn it. I can stand it.” He 
fainted as they gave the final twist. 
Gilbert came up breathless, white, but 
cool. Lady and a lumbering pup fol- 
lowed. One of the boys was returning 
with the car they had parked near the 
road. He drove like mad, smashing 
through fences, bounding across narrow 
ditches. ‘‘Where’ll I take him?” 
“Yakima! Drive like the devil when 
you hit the pavement. I’ll phone the 
description of your car and the license 
number. A doctor will meet you and flag 
you down. Watch for him.” As the car 
moved across the field, Pal leaped in. 
The doctor was in hunting garb. He 
did what he could on the way in, and once 
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he patted Pal’s head. “Sorry to call you 
from the field!’ said Garrett in a low tone. 

“T’d gotten the limit,” lied the doctor, 
who was a horrible shot. 

They tried to shut Pal from the hos- 
pital, but he vaulted through an open 
window, to the vast amusement of a 
youthful patient who tried to detain him. 
Pal refused to be excluded. He sniffed 
here and there with his sensitive nose, 
then bounded up the stairs. Voices came 
from a room of white enameled things and 
much light. Pal listened with his head 
cocked on one side. Then the beloved 
voice, calm, nervy, spoke: “Out with it, 
Doc; will the leg have to come off?” 

“Tt will.” 

“T’d sooner be dead! My affairs are in 
shape. Life without the leg to carry me 
across the fields behind Pal, or up into the 
mountains after big game, won’t be worth 
living. In the open with the dogs—is 
life!’ 

“T can’t be responsible for what may 
follow unless we amputate.” 

“God, man, you hunt yourself. What'd 
you do in my place? Speak as a man who 
loves the open, not as a professional with 
theories of infection. Out with it!” The 
wounded man’s eyes sought the doctor’s. 
“Never mind answering, I see the answer. 
Fix me up; we'll take a chance on com- 
plications. Anyway, what’s a man’s 
fight for if it isn’t to be used in a crisis?” 

The youth entered with wide eyes and 
clenched hands. “I had to tell you ’m—” 
He broke down, sobbing. 

“That’s all right, son.” Garrett’s voice 
was weaker. The doctor stepped forward 
to take the lad from the room. Garrett 
shook his head. ‘“Can’t have him go 
through life with the shadow of this 
hanging over him,” he whispered. “‘It’s 
all right, son,” he repeated to the boy; 


be 
oa 


Pal: Frank Richardson Pierce 
“just an accident. I’ll come round in a 
few days.” He looked up at the doctor. 
“I’m ready!” 

The door opened, a keen sensitive nose 
was thrust through, then Pal entered. An 
interne stepped forward. “Let him stay,” 
whispered Garrett. His hand dropped 
and stroked the silky ears as a nurse 
placed the cone over Garrett’s nose. 
“Nice old Pal—gotta see me through 
this, boy—next fall—we’ll—Chinks—and 
Huns.” Then they took Pal down and 
tied him up in the basement. 





T was a week before Pal was again per- 

mitted in the room. A thin hand that 
had once been strong and tanned dropped 
heavily from the bed, sought and found 
Pal’s ears, then rubbed his nose. The 
voice was different, too, but it was the 
beloved Garrett who spoke. ‘‘We’ll not 
be denied our happiness, Pal. We'll fight 
this thing through together as we did 
before.” Then Pal was dragged from the 
room on legs set stiff in protest. 

When they hurriedly sent Garrett 
home, where a great specialist had rushed 
across the continent to meet him, Pal was 
forgotten, for his master was too weak to 
call for him except in delirium. Gilbert 
drove up several days later and was told 
the dog had chewed the rope in two and 
disappeared. 

Long days slipped by before Pal 
appeared at the ranch. His feet were raw, 
his coat torn and dirty from encounters 
with canine enemies that had disputed 
his way. “Tried to find Garrett, eh, old 
boy?” queried the rancher as he took the 
dog into the forbidden precincts of the 
house and there applied lotions. The 
lady who had always chased him’‘from the 
house with a broom, yet, inconsistent 
soul, spent hours cooking proper food for 


the dogs, now said a lot of foolish things 
and placed sofa pillows behind the stove 
where it was warm. 

Spring brought budding trees and green 
fields, but did not bring Garrett. Saucy 
Chink roosters paused, cackling chal- 
lenges at other Chink roosters, and took 
their turn at sitting on the nests. Coveys 
of little Chinks made their appearance 
and were told to shift for themselves while 
busy parents brought forth a second and 
even a third brood. The youngsters grew 
bold, ate with the chickens and contem- 
plated passing traffic from highway fences 
and _ knolls, tempting potential law- 
breakers to the utmost. 


ALL! Ranchers forgotten ten months 

of the year became suddenly popular; 
each mail brought renewed, if belated, 
avowals of friendship from city acquain- 
tances who owned guns and had the price 
of a license. 

Roy Gilbert-sighed and took his pen in 
hand. The letter to Garrett would be 
difficult this year. He told of Pal waiting 
for the opening day, of rosy-cheeked 
Winesaps and Delicious falling from the 
trees, of hotcakes spread thick with honey 
and melting butter, of balmy skies, rolling 
hills and purpling shadows. Chinks and 
Huns were so thick as to be an infernal 
nuisance. He was pretty busy picking 
apples, but guessed he could take an hour 
or two off and hunt. Then he read the 
letter over and tore it up. It was too much 
like rubbing salt into a man’s wounds. 
Garrett, they said, was walking, but if he 
could not hunt it would be cruel. He 
wrote another letter to the doctor, but 
destroyed it and telephoned long distance. 
“Come over and bring the dog with you,” 
directed the physician. There was only 
one dog—Pal. (Continued on page 81) 





Garrett ran forward with long strides and gave the order, “Put ‘em up, Pal!" The dog bounded 
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Exploring Lite on the Other Side 


Curiosity Leads an American Woman to Delve Alone Into 
the Doings of the Antifodeans 


O you remember how Kipling’s elephant child got its 
trunk “‘on the banks of the great gray-green greasy 
Limpopo’? Curiosity did it, insatiable curiosity. 

The elephant child’s outstanding characteristic is exceed- 
ingly well developed also in the personality of Nancy 
Barr Mavity. Because she was possessed by an insatiable 
curiosity about life in all its aspects, she was able to write 
“Hazard,” published serially in SUNSET a year ago. The 


N the first night out at sea, the shock 

came. Across from mé at table sat a 
Russian concert violinist, very flashing 
and positive, with a trick of twisting a 
whisp of curly black hair into a corkscrew 
when agitated. I will admit at once that 
curiosity séemed to be the ruling passion 
of his life as of mine. And before dinner 
was over his forehead was adorned with a 
row of little corkscrew horns. 

“But you can not go to Java!” he 
insisted. ‘‘Whoever allowed you to make 
plans like that? A lady does not travel 
alone in the Orient. You simply must not 
do it.” 

“IT have to go to Java,” I said in the 
tone of mild stubbornness which, I have 
noticed, always brings a murderous glint 
into the eyes of my family. 

“‘That is nonsense.”” Another corkscrew 
over the right eyebrow gave Mr. Cher- 
niavsky’s head the look of an archeolog- 
ical bas-relief unearthed from Assyria. 
‘**How can you have to go? 
You are not in business.” 

“Oh, but I am!” 

“You are not!”’ came with 
increased emphasis across 
the table. ‘What business 
could a lady have in the 
Orient? You could not sell 
anything but ladies’ wear.” 

“No,” I was forced to 
, “I don’t sell ladies’ 
wear. I sell—well, I sup- 
pose I sell my curiosity 
about life. I want to know 
about people—what they do 
with the country they live 
in, and what it would be 
like to live there. I sell 
what I see to other people 
who have curiosity too, but 
can not go to see for them- 
selves.” 

“You are a romantic,” 
said the Russian commiser- 
atingly. “That is because 
you are an American. All 
Americans are romantics.” 

The Russian lowered his 
voice. 

“T do not like to have to 
say this to alady: but I have 
been in cities in the East 
Indies where the natives 
bathe outdoors in a stream 
that flows down the middle 
of the street.” 


the Pacific: 


“T have my camera,” I murmured, too 
softly for him to catch the words. 

I was to have a further revelation of the 
eG andor of the Russian temperament, 

“Pardon me for saying this,” said Mr. 
Cherniavsky as we left the table for coffee 
in the lounge, “But you are still so 
inexperienced. You argue too much for a 
lady.” 

It was then that I severed my moorings. 

“Well, then,” I said, feeling rather like 
the gentleman in Gibbon who burned his 
boats on invading an enemy territory, “if 
a lady mustn’t argue, nor travel without 
a husband or a Cook’ s party—I think I’ll 
just not be a lady.” 

Crushingly came the rejoinder: 

“No one but an American would say a 
thing like that.” 

The first of my explorations thus led 
to the unexpected discovery that to be the 
fellow citizen of Mr. Babbitt excuses one, 
at least in some quarters, for being what 





Nancy Barr Mavity. who is exploring life on the other side of 
the world for Sunset readers 


breadth of a continent, however, did not suffice to appease 
her curiosity, so she started off to explore life on the 
other side of the world, among her neighbors in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, the Indies, China and 
Japan, setting down her observation in a series of articles 
for SUNSET. Her program, objects and goal are best 
suggested in her own words, written shortly after crossing 


is considered a bit mad. It is a reputation 
destined to stand me in good stead. 


I RATHER think I lived up to it in New 
Zealand. On that first morning when | 
walked along Lambton Quay from the 
wharf at Wellington I had my first sus- 
picion that the New Zealand business man 
holds a view which is nothing less than 
blasphemy against the gospel of the Go- 
Getters. He holds the heretical belief 
that business is made for man and not 
man for business. He has a high regard 
for the value of time—time for him is 
quite too precious to be used up and lost 
to life in perpetual go-getting. 

When I saw a newspaper building in my 
first rambling about Wellington I went 
for it with the trained instinct of a pointer 
dog at sight of a bird. At the end of that 
first interview the Editor’s amazement 
finally burst into speech. 

“You do start work in a hurry! Why, 
the Tahiti came in only this 
morning!” And afterwards 
a “sub” who had been in 
the room relayed to me his 
superior’s reiterated com- 
ment on the uncommon 
verbal procedure of coming 
straight to the point. 

If Americans were met 
with a proposal for the 
series of holidays that have 
Easter as a general and 
remote excuse in New Zea- 
land we should predict the 
collapse of the business 
order and probably the end 
of the world. I was going, 
as they say there, “eyes 
out,” but my _ activities 
were blandly and inexorably 
checked when I asked this 
editor for an appointment 
on Friday. 

“But that’s Good Fri- 
day.” 

“Saturday, then?” 

“But the office will be 
closed for Easter, you know. 
No one will be here until 
Tuesday.” Then as one 
might ask a cannibal about 
his aboriginal customs: 
“Don’t you have any reli- 
gion in America?” 

In that stretch of days 
from Friday to Tuesday 
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the whole population seems to transfer 
itself from one spot to another, with a very 
large accompaniment of bundles on the 
part of theless affluent. The crowd, espe- 
cially the crowd with the largest number of 
bundles, is good humored but not to be 
trifled with. Ona certain great occasion I 
joined the migration on the ferry steamer 
which nightly plies between the two islands 
which compose New Zealand. The next 
morning, with the faculty for getting into 
the wrong place which seems my con- 
spicuous gift, I found myself jammed 


Exploring Life on the Other Side: 


into the seething crowd making its way, 
by imperceptible stages, to the third-class 
gangway. Being small, of the “Jack be 
nimble, Jack be quick” build, I undertook 
to snake my way through that crowd. But 
like the famous British square, the phalanx 
of bundles was impenetrable. 

“Did you get your training at football?” 
demanded a globular middle-aged woman 
whose combined load of bundles and babies 
I had accidentally joggled. “Just hold 
these for me now till I can get my things 
straight and then mind you don’t go duck- 
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ing under the elbows of folks before you!”’ 

I should probably have gone from Well- 
ington to the Fielding races, if fate had not 
given me a dare. Very mildly and indif- 
ferently I played with the idea of doing a 
certain something with my enforced holi- 
day which attracted me only moderately 
until I was told on all sides that it couldn’t 
be done. Then “the fascination of things 
difficult” instantly held me in thrall. It 
led me, without a backward glance, into 
an adventure which never could have 
befallen a lady. 








Dunedin, visited under such difficulty by the author, proved even more difficult to get out of in time to catch the steamer 
But she did it—just in time 


for Australia. 


Im perturbable New Zealand 
An Adventure in the Land of Morning Tea 


landers with adjectives, one will 

fit them best with the epithets 

of conservative, leisurely, toler- 
ant, imperturbable. Korea is called the 
“land of morning calm”’; I mean to express 
something of that atmosphere when I call 
New Zealand the “land of morning tea.” 

On my first morning in New Zealand, at 

Wellington, I called at a newspaper office. 
The editor was having “morning tea” at 
his desk. For the first five minutes the 
conversation proceeded mostly by pauses. 
I told him that I wanted the names of 
men who could tell me the most about 
certain specific topics that seemed worth 
looking into in New Zealand life. I told 
him who I was and verbally offered my 
credentials. My remarks fell one by one 
like stones dropped singly into a pool. 
The pauses were not in the least unfriendly 
or preoccupied—it was rather as if con- 
versation were not an enterprise to be 
embarked upon “for light and transient 
reasons,” as our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has it. 


ik one must tag the New Zea- 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


To my bombardment of definite inqui- 
ries he offered a share of his tea and 
general questions about the voyage which 
I had ended an hour or so before. These 
were indispensable preliminaries. Then, 
with unstinted friendliness, he not only 
told me all that I wanted to know, but 
gave me introductions, telephone num- 
bers, arranged appointments, and through- 
out my stay in Wellington called my hotel 
at intervals with further suggestions. 

When I heard that the annual confer- 
ence of the New Zealand Labor Party was 
to be held in Dunedin, during that long 
pause in the day’s occupation which 
spreads Easter over five days in a land 
where holidays are both frequent and 
serious, I pricked up my ears. This would 
not be a hippodrome show staged for out- 
siders, like our national party conven- 
tions; it offered a chance to see what the 
Labor Party is actually getting at. 


I talked with four of the Labor 
members of Parliament, as well as 
two of the officers of the execu- 
tive committee and a Trades Hall 

representative. And let no one visualize 
them as sinister underground plotters 
against society after the manner of an 
Oppenheim novel. Any movement is 
seen at its best when it is still a 
minority. Power has dulled the wits 
and diffused the attention of the party 
in Australia, where it allows itself to 
be embroiled in purely political jockey- 
ing and internal squabbles that have 
nothing to do with principles, as is the 
way of political parties in power. In New 
Zealand I found that none of their oppo- 
nents to whom I talked were ready to 
accuse the Labor leaders of being vision- 
aries on the one hand or stuck in the mud 
of what we euphemistically call “practi- 
cal” politics on the other. I thereupon 
decided that the conference at Dunedin 
would be better hunting than the Easter 
races at Fielding. 

And then I made an egregious blunder. 
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The strikebreakers’ train that was run between Dunedin and Christchurch. It ambled on in its way without armed guards, 
without a hint of threat or violence. A crowd was gathered when it arrived at Christchurch, but it was 


undemonstrative, interested merely in the event. Imagine such a thing in America! 


I innocently marched up to the national 
secretary and said I’d like to go down to 
the conference, and please might I have a 
seat at the press table, where I could be 
sure to hear well? Cordiality froze. I 
might have been an I. W. W. asking for 
a seat at a table of bank directors. There 
was no “press table.” The press were 
rigorously excluded—and so, by the same 
token, was I. I had most definitely put 
my foot in it, and it looked very much as 
if I should not be able to pull it out. 

I could claim no adherence to any labor 
group in America. As a journeyman 
shoemaker in letters, I had been obliged to 
stick to my last and let the larger prob- 
lems of the time get along without me. 
But I do believe that industrial issues are 
the most important in America today, and 
the conviction must have colored my 
education by the newspapers, for I found 
that my subconscious rose nobly to 
the occasion and brought out more infor- 
mation about our American situation than 
I knew I possessed. For 
an hour I labored to con- 
vince the secretary, Mr. 
W. Nash, who sat across 
a desk from me and 
from this point of van- 
tage passed out ques- 
tions as bristling as his 
clipped dark mustache, 
and Peter Fraser, M. P. 
—quiet, incisive, non- 
committal—that my 
good faith towards their 
convention would not be 
impaired by the job as 
tea-taster of books which 
is my connection with 
the press at home. That 
good faith, I may say, 
was perfectly genuine, 
even though it had be- 
come with me an excit- 
ing sporting proposition 
to overcome antagonism 
and attend that con- 
ference. 


Peter Fraser confined himself to askin 
me if I knew men in America whom j 
didn’t—the nearest I could come to a 
satisfactory introduction was to inform 
him that my husband and I were married 
by John Haynes Holmes in New York! 
But Peter Fraser’s cool eyes gave me the 
impression that there was very little about 
me he didn’t know. I finally won another 
appointment for the afternoon, when, with 
characteristic caution, I was told to count 
nothing as settled 

“The delegates will have to vote 
whether to let you in or not. You will 
have to decide for yourself whether to go 
down to Dunedin on the chance.” That 
was the most definite invitation I could 
get; but there was a friendly twinkle in 
Mr. Fraser’s cool eyes. “You Americans 
always do take a chance, don’t you?” he 
added. 

There probably wasn’t much mere luck 
about it, for I think that Peter Fraser, 
M. P., was ready to vouch for me. Still, I 





iasensane BY DICKIE 
The steamer between North and South island, which Mrs. Mavity boarded. 
after it had left the dock, by climbing up the side and over the rail 


should feel rather sold if I traveled a night 
by water and a day by train and missed 
the races all for nothing. I was sitting in 
one of the funny little “bird cage” com- 
partments, with a bearded retired con- 
tractor and his inalienably Scotch wife as 
my chance companions of the long train 
journey. The contractor laid all the 
housing shortage and the high cost of 
living to the demands of workmen for 
better quarters. 

“T and my wife were glad enough to live 
in two rooms when we came out,” he said, 
“and now they can’t get along without 
bathrooms!” 

I asked him whether he thought this a 
good thing or a bad thing, but his exces- 
sive Scotch caution refused to be com- 
mitted. But I found out from him that 
the bird cage next to ours was filled to the 
luggage racks with labor conference dele- 
gates, and that one of them was an M. P. 
from my contractor’s district. The 
elderly Scot looked a bit rushed off his 
feet when I asked him 
to introduce me next 
door; but his mind was 
not agile in the conjuring 
of excuses, and in an- 
other minute I was 
perched on the tip of a 
suitcase, listening to the 
views of six delegates at 
once and hoping that my 
quite unsimulated inter- 
est would win me their 
friendship in the matter 
of my admittance to the 
conference. 

Some of the six were 
self-made as to gram- 
mar, but every one of 
them was not only in 
earnest, but better read 
in economics than the 
average college graduate 
—which suppose is 
comparatively faint 
praise. Only one was a 
funny little Bolshevik of 
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the fiction type, fiercely excitable, who 
popped up from his seat like a jack- 
in-the-box with a burst of oratory in 
broken accents. It was at once comical 
and genuinely significant to see how he 
was instantly suppressed. Excitability 
is not countenanced by your New Zea- 
lander in any cause. He will not get 
excited about the “reds,” nor does any 
“red” stand the remotest chance of 
exciting him. : 

“The laws look better than they act,” 
said one member when | commented on 
the amount of legislation for the protec- 
tion and benefit of employes. 
course is true of all laws everywhere; but 
the admission indicates a characteristic 
willingness to recognize the impossibility 
of making the world over by upholding 
any social machinery as fool-proof. 

Che next morning I was voted into the 
conference, on my promise not to report 
its proceedings. I chuckled again over the 
unsuccessful repeated attempts of the 
little movie-Bolshevik to make speeches; 
he would hop to his feet, make a sprint 
that netted him about a sentence and a 
half, and then find himself neatly sup- 
pressed, to his bewilderment, by the chair. 
A certain amount of preliminary speech- 
making was inevitable—many of the dele- 
gates from the less central districts had 
very much the air of cherishing this as 
their one opportunity during the year to 
hear themselves in public utterance, and 
they loved it. Then came Mr. H. E. 
Holland, Parliamentaty leader, who, a 
conservative newspaper editor had told 
me, had abilities which would easily make 
him Prime Minister if he were not on the 
Opposition side—a man with a broad, 
dark, powerful face and impressive man- 
ner, summing up a discussion which was 
splitting the conference in half with sharp 
hammer blows of logic, rapid, clear, con- 
densed, couched in terse impeccable 
English. Fraser, faintly enigmatic with a 
casually delivered shaft of wit which never 
missed the mark, cut in, brilliant and 
aloof. The secretary shot forth figures and 
facts like a harvest machine pouring out 
grain. On a back bench, one little out- 
sider sat, having the time of her life! 


A Wild Goose Chase 


It was the railway strike that made the 
Labor Party conference a wild goose chase 
after all, and sent me, not as a passive 
spectator this time, on a chase even 
wilder. Imagine the frenzied headlines 
which the threat of such a strike would 
provoke in America! This one had been 
brewing for weeks, and I had taken all the 
advice I could gather before venturing on 
the 24-hour journey from Wellington to 
Dunedin. But no one was seriously 
alarmed. The press, like Marjorie Flem- 
ing’s famous turkey faced with summary 
execution, 

“Took it most exceeding ca’m, 

And never said a single damn.” 
Mr. Holland, the Parliamentary Labor 
leader, exchanged long telegrams with the 
Prime Minister, and these were duly 
reported. The Liberal leader placed his 
party on record as supporting the position 
of the railway workers but disapproving 
of a strike. Nobody called anybody else 
an enemy of society and a Bolshevik— 
and the population of New Zealand, 
which evidently crosses no bridges in 
advance, transferred itself from one spot 
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Flax is an important export commodity in New Zealand. The upper photograph shows 
bales of flax stored on the Wellington waterfront, ready to go to Belfast to be transformed 


into Irish linen. Below, the flax is being scutched preparatory to shipment 


to another according to the sacred tra- 
dition of the Easter holidays, with no 
anxiety as to how they were to get back 
again. 

And then, at midnight, negotiations 
failed. The population of New Zealand 
was where it didn’t want to be, and a brief 
notice in the morning paper announced 
the suspension of all train services until 
further notice. The hotel corridors, at 
the early hour of ‘morning tea,’ filled 
with men in pajamas, discussing the 
chances of getting out of Dunedin within 
a week or a fortnight. One of them 
smiled superciliously upon me as, with the 
tails of my dressing gown swishing behind 
me, I made for the telephone. 

“There’s no use getting excited,” he 
said tolerantly, “You won’t get out of here 
in a hurry.” 

There is nothing in life more annoying 
than to be told not to get excited. 

“T’ll lay you a pound I leave today,” I 


boasted rashly; and entered on that long- 
drawn endurance test which makes putting 
through a telephone call in New Zealand a 
sporting event, with all the odds in favor 
of the strategic victory of the telephone. 
All the jokes about British telephones are 
cautious understatements of the truth. 

But I finally unearthed one of my 
friendly labor delegates, who was strike 
organizer for his district. 

“T hate to miss the rest of the meeting,” 
I told him, ‘‘But do you really advise me 
to get away if I can?” 

“You'd better try for a motor if you can 
get one,” he said, “though it’s been rain- 
ing all week and you'll probably get stuck. 
But if you really want to leave for Aus- 
tralia any time soon, you’d do well to 
catch the next steamer. It looks very 
much as if the seamen would be called out 
too. There’s a rumor that a train may be 
run this morning as far as Christchurch—as 
to that, I can’t say.”” (Continued on page 86) 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


The Missouri, now practically devoid of navigation, was the great route leading to the foot of the Rockies in the era of the trappers. 
When Wm. H. Ashley established a pack-train route up the valley of the Platte in 1826, he pioneered 
the Overland and the Oregon trails across the continent 


The First Wheels Cross the Rockies 


T has been told how Edward 
Rose, the interpreter, had 
traveled with Ashley’s party 
as far as the Arickara villages. 
After taking a man’s part in the 
fighting, he had left the expedi- 
tion. But the information which 
he had given Ashley concerning 
the country of the Crows—which is 
now western Wyoming—remained as 
data for the two partners. There is no 
doubt that it was largely on the strength 
of this data that Ashley and Henry acted 
when they sent eight or ten of their enter- 
prising young men southward from the 
Yellowstone to scout out the regions 
where the Crow hunting parties wan- 
dered. Thomas Fitzpatrick and Jedediah 
Smith were the leaders of this detachment. 
They left the main body late in the sum- 
mer somewhere near the mouth of Powder 
river; and when the snow began to fly 
they rejoined it at the mouth of the Big- 
horn. They brought back information, 
gained from the Indians, that the rumored 
South Pass was a fact; there was an easy 
route over the Rockies at the headwaters 
of a tributary to the North Platte; and be- 
yond the divide there were streams where 
the beaver were plentiful beyond belief. 
So, when the spring of 1824 came, three 
parties of trappers left the post at the 
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Illustrations from “Travels in North America of Maximilian, Prince of Wied,” 
printed in London, 1843. By courtesy of John Howell, San Francisco 


mouth of the Bighorn to seek those beaver 
streams. In other years Manuel Lisa and 
the early traders had accomplished such 
explorations by leading their own expedi- 
tions, or sending forth detachments of 
employes. Ashley and Henry’s men de- 
parted as free trappers, equipped on 
credit and pledged to sell their furs to the 
company. Thomas Fitzpatrick headed 
one outfit; Jedediah Smith, another; and 
Etienne Provost, the third. None of 
these leaders had passed his twenty-first 
year. 

' The trappers traveled southward along 
the Bighorn, following the same route 
which old John Colter had taken when he 
went to smoke the pipe of peace with the 
Crows for Manuel Lisa. They reached 
the Wind river country and went on, still 
heading south, until they reached the val- 
ley of the Sweetwater. Here was the 
stream of which the Indians had spoken, 
beyond whose source the pass across the 
Great Divide lay. 


Now, while the spring was still 
young, they scattered in little 
groups, trapping for the beaver. 
In a general way the members of 
every detachment knew the coun- 
try which the others were cover- 
ing. So they worked their way up 
the valley into the west. 

In the midst of a wide plain, from whose 
remote edges the snow capped mountains 
rose against the skyline, they saw a lump 
of stone more than one hundred feet in 
height. In after years, when the initials 
of emigrants covered that monolith, men 
called it Independence Rock. The leaders 
recognized it as a landmark which the 
Crows had described for them. From 
here Thomas Fitzpatrick and his men 
traveled on into the West. To their left 
the Sweetwater ran clear; sometimes it 
flowed between high cliffs which fell away 
from the plateau. Now and again they 
saw isolated buttes rising from the table- 
land; and as the days went on the snow 
capped mountains drew closer in the west. 
But the grade was always easy—so easy 
that they could hardly believe that they 
were climbing toward the backbone of the 
continent. And one day, when they had 
gone something over a hundred miles from 
Independence Rock, they found them- 
selves in a gentle swale among bare hills. 
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Then of a sudden they realized that the 
land sloped down before them. That 
night they made camp at Pacific Springs 
and the next day they went on to the Big 
Sandy and saw its waters flowing toward 
the setting sun. So they traveled to Green 
river and found what the Crows had 
told them they would find—a country 
rich in beaver. 

The word went back to the other parties 
and one after another the groups of buck- 
skin clad horsemen came on across South 
Pass to trap along the headwaters of the 
Colorado. Before the spring was over 
Andrew Henry hurried down from the 
mouth of the Bighorn and met a number 
of the trappers in the valley of the Sweet- 
water. He took the pelts which they had 
brought and traveled back to St. Louis 
with them by way of the Yellowstone. 
Now, on the brink of the discoveries which 
made his associates rich men, he retired 
from the business and left Ashley to carry 
it on alone. 

Of the adventures of the three trapping 
parties along the upper tributaries of 
Green river that summer a book could be 
written. The Blackfeet stole their horses. 
Time was too precious to waste in chasing 
the thieves. They went on trapping; and 
when the summer was on the wane— 
when they felt the need of pack animals to 
carry the skins which they had gath- 
ered—Fitzpatrick led a dozen of 
these enterprising young men into 
a Blackfoot camp by night. 

They picked out the best war 

ponies and went whooping 

away on their bare backs, 
driving the rest of the 
herd before them. In the 
autumn they returned to 
the mouth of the Big- 
horn with a wealth of 
pelts which made Wil- 
liam Ashley realize that 
he had better prospects 
before him than he had 
ever dared to hope for. 

Now, while the others 
were bringing back those 
skins, Thomas Fitzpat- 
rick was trying an experi- 
ment. He had remained 
behind, with one or two 
companions and a goodly por- 
tion of their catch, in the Sweet- 
water valley. Here he killed 
buffalo, made bullboats from the 
green hides and, loading the beaver 
skins into these little craft, set off down 
river. Inthe rapids of the lower Sweet- 
water one of the boats was wrecked. The 
men were obliged to cache most of the 
furs. Then they went on; they floated 
down the North Platte and reached the set- 
tlements. Before snow flew Fitzpatrick 
left Fort Atkinson with two or three men 
on horseback. They traveled to the 
mouth of the Sweetwater and brought 
back the cached pelts on pack ponies to 
the fort. It was the first time a white 
man had traveled the route which after- 
ward became known as the Oregon Trail. 

The information which Fitzpatrick 
brought to William H. Ashley—that 
horsemen could easily travel up the Platte 
and the Sweetwater—brought a great 
change in the plans of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company. Henceforth Ashley 
abandoned the idea of using the Missouri 
river as a highway. He chose the pack 
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train route which Fitzpatrick had dis- 
covered. And from this time on there 
were no permanent trading posts. In- 
stead of these forts, Ashley arranged for a 
yearly rendezvous in some appointed spot 
among the Rocky Mountains. To this 
place he brought the supplies and the 
trading goods from St. Louis by pack 
animals. The employes of his company, 
the free trappers who did business with 
him, and the Indians who had gathered 
skins, flocked to the rendezvous. Wages 
were paid, the bartering was done; and 
the pelts went back to St. Louis overland. 

That was the genesis of the Oregon 
Trail. First Lewis and Clarke traveled 
its western end along the valley of the 
Snake river and down the Columbia to its 
mouth. A few years later John Jacob 
Astor’s trappers went over the same por- 
tion, explored the surrounding country 
pretty thoroughly, and finally a detach- 
ment of these Astorians came eastward 
across South Pass. The war of 1812 re- 
sulted in the secret of that pass being for- 
gotten. Now in 1824 William H. Ashley’s 
enterprising young men rediscovered the 
gateway to the mountains, thanks to the 
knowledge which Edward Rose, the man 

















FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


The marvelous abundance of big game in 


the Far West a century ago is shown by this 
elk horn pyramid on the upper Missouri 


of mongrel race, had gotten from the Crow 
Indians. Immediately afterward Thomas 
Fitzpatrick covered the eastern end of the 
route. And from that time on the great 
natural highway, over which wagons 
could be taken from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, was an established fact. 

It has been told how the people of the 
United States were chafing with the desire 
to occupy the regions beyond the Missis- 
sippi; how they believed in the West; and 
how Thomas — responded to that 
belief by the Louisiana purchase and the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition. So like- 
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wise this narrative has recounted the occu- 
pation of Oregon by the early trappers 
and their expulsion from the transmon- 
tane country by the British fur com- 
panies. And now the reader is once more 
reminded that in these events which took 
place after the War of 1812—the events 
which finally resulted in the American 
pioneers getting the opportunity to settle 
the western wilderness—the Government 
did nothing. In a period when text book 
histories make much of General Fremont 
and ignore such men as William H. Ash- 
ley, Andrew Henry, Jedediah Smith and 
their companions, the reminder seems 
pertinent. 

Now, to get back to what was taking 
place beyond the Rockies— 

During the late Autumn of 1824 Ash- 
ley’s enterprising young men returned 
from the mouth of the Bighorn to the 
banks of Green river in what is now south- 
western Wyoming. - Here they split up 
into several parties. Jedediah Smith, the 
quiet spoken youth who carried his Bible 
and prayed of nights beside his blankets, 
had already become a junior partner in 
the company. He took a number of men 
northwestward into the Snake river 
country. 

Now since the time when the partisans 
and voyageurs of the old Northwest 

Company had driven out John Jacob 

Astor’s trappers, there had been a 
change in the Canadian fur 

trade. The Gentlemen Adven- 

turers of England Trading 

Into Hudson’s Bay had put 

the Scotchmen out of 
business and taken over 
their trading posts. Dr. 

John McLoughlin, prob- 

ably the greatest factor 
in the corporation’s his- 
tory, was in command 
at Fort Vancouver. 
His partisans and 
bands of trappers were 
roving over the whole 
Snake river watershed. 
One day, early in Octo- 
ber, young Jedediah 

Smith fell in with a band 

of Iroquois Indians who 
had been trapping under 
Alexander Ross. The Snakes 
had stolen their horses. Afoot 
and destitute, they were at 

Smith’s mercy; and he drove a 
hard bargain with them. For the 

wealth of beaver pelts which they had 

cached, he agreed to feed them and to 
convoy them to Pierre’s Hole west of the 
Three Tetons, where they were to meet 
their leader. Nine hundred pelts was the 
price they paid. During the balance of 
the winter Smith and his men wandered 
through the upper Snake river country 
picking up what information they could 
concerning their British rivals. 

Another of Ashley’s parties wintered on 
Bear river in northern Utah. Among the 
trappers were Louis Vasquez and young 
Jim Bridger, the former blacksmith’s 
apprentice. One day while they were in 
their cabin the trappers fell to arguing as 
to where the river emptied. The Bridger 
youth was delegated to settle the question. 
He set out on snowshoes down the Bear 
River Cafion and followed the stream 
until he reached the Great Salt Lake. He 
tasted the water and, returning to the 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 


A fortified fur-trading post on the upper Missouri a hundred years ago 


cabin, he told his companions that the 
river found its way to an arm of the 
Pacific ocean. 

During the same winter Etienne Pro- 
vost and a third detachment roved south- 
ward in the regions round Utah Lake. 
It is possible that Provost saw the Great 
Salt Lake; but at any rate he and his men 
explored the regions west of the Wasatch 
and the Uintah Mountains. Near where 
the town of Provo stands today a band of 
Snake Indians massacred eight of the 
party. In the month of May, Johnson 
Gardner, one of the survivors, went up 
northward into Cache valley where he met 
a number of Hudson Bay trappers work- 
ing under Peter Skeen Ogden. Gardner 
oe Meee these men to desert and from 
them he bought their cache of one hun- 
dred packs of pelts for a mere song. 

In June, 1825, Ashley traveled from St. 
Louis to Green river, where the great 
yearly rendezvous was held. From dis- 
tant places in the mountains the bands of 
trappers came; and long trains of Indians 
rode in, to pitch their pointed tepees 
among the cottonwoods beside the river. 
When Ashley arrived with a file of one 
hundred pack mules, he brought a small 
fieldpiece. It was the first wheeled vehicle 
to go over the trail across South Pass. 
And so that rendezvous, where Ashley 
learned how his young men had discov- 
ered the Great Salt Lake and had made 
his fortune at the expense of his great 
British rivals, the Hudson Bay Company, 
marked the beginning of the end. 

It is hard to say what would have hap- 
pened had the issue been left between the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company and the 
Hudson Bay. Who would have won the 
struggle for the rich beaver streams of the 
Northwest, no man can more than guess. 
Old Dr. John McLoughlin was a mighty 
factor and his partisans included some 
remarkable men. The young fellows who 
had come up the Missouri with Ashley 
were of the best material in America. But 
the affair had already been settled. When 





Ashley brought that wheeled cannon up 
the North Platte and the Sweetwater and 
over South Pass, it was only a matter of 
time; the Gentlemen Adventurers of Eng- 
land Trading Into Hudson’s Bay were 
doomed to leave. 


The First Sierra Crossing 


In the next summer’s rendezvous Ash- 
ley sold out to Jedediah Smith, William 
Sublette and David Jackson. The gather- 
ing was held in Cache valley near the 
Great Salt Lake. And after the trappers 
and the Indians had departed, when the 
pack train had gone back to St. Louis, 
young Jedediah Smith took fourteen men 
and struck out southwestward for Calli- 
fornia. By practically the same route 
which the Los Angeles, San Pedro and 
Salt Lake railroad now goes, they made 
their way to the Mission San Gabriel. 
The tale of their adventures is too long to 
tell here. But in the following spring 
Smith took his party northward along the 
eastern edge of the San Joaquin valley; 
and, leaving most of them in camp on the 
lower Stanislaus river, he set forth east- 
ward across the Sierra with two com- 
panions and nine pack animals. They 
crossed the range, probably by Sonora 
Pass, and made their way over the Nevada 
desert to the Great Salt Lake. It was a 
terrible journey; the horses died; the men 
were glad to get lizards for food before 
they were through. 

That was the first crossing of the 
Sierra. A few years later, after Smith and 
his partners had sold out to Thomas Fitz- 
patrick and Jim Bridger, there came 
across South Pass a wagon train. Cap- 
tain Bonneville, an officer of the United 
States army on leave of absence, was 
leader of the expedition. And Joseph 
Walker, who was a member of that party, 
took a number of men westward from the 
Great Salt Lake by nearly the same route 
which Jedediah Smith had used coming 
east. In that year of 1833 Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, a Cambridge, Massachusetts, ice 


dealer, brought a band of New Englanders 
across the Rockies. Wyeth built Fort 
Hall in Idaho and by the time his enter- 
prise—its purpose was to found fisheries 
on the lower Columbia—had failed, more 
wagon trains were setting forth for Ore- 
gon. From Fort Vancouver Dr. John 
McLoughlin wrote the directors of the 
Hudson Bay in London that if they meant 
to hold this territory they must look to 
their government to help them now. 

Thenceforth the homeseekers began 
drifting westward over the long trail 
which the ee had discovered. In 
1843 Jim Bridger, now a man of middle 
age, built the trading post which bore his 
name in southwestern Wyoming to trafhc 
with the emigrants. 

Now the trail was beaten down. If you 
choose to follow it today take a Union 
Pacific train at Omaha. It will bear you 
westward, and for most of the journey to 
Ogden, Utah, you will be within sight of 
the old route which the trappers found 
and the homeseekers traveled. From 
Ogden you may go on westward by the 
Southern Pacific over practically the same 
pathway which Jedediah Smith discovered 
across the Sierra. Or, if you choose, 
change to the San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake, and see the country which young 
Smith saw when he and his fourteen com- 
panions struck out for unknown Califor- 
nia. Should you wish to make the journey 
which the wagon trains of the Oregon and 
Walla Walla settlers made, shift your 
route to the Oregon Short Line. 

From the migrations which went over 
these trails arose the wave of popular 
sentiment which forced the Government 
of the United States to act in 1846. Then 
the so-called Oregon question was settled 
and the lands which Lewis and Clarke had 
discovered were restored to our people. 


This is the last of a series of articles by 
Mr. Bechdolt describing the discovery of 
the trails across the Rockies and the Sierra 
a century ago.—The Editors. 
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Why I Quit the 1. W. W. 


The Story of a Red Rebel Who Was Disillusioned by 
the Wobbhies at Close Range 


Seeing 


OR over four years now I have been 

a close student of the impending 

“red revolution.” I have met the 

Jean Paul Marats, the Robespierres 
and the Dantons who are conspiring in 
San Pedro, Portland, Seattle and Van- 
couver. I haveé-read all their pamphlets, 
magazines and newspapers. I have hob- 
nobbed with the I. W. W. rank and file in 
the Jungle. I have heard the bob-haired 
“rebel” girls on Occidental Way in Seattle 
sing “Hold the Fort” and the “Inter- 
national,” and I have talked all night 
with the minor Marats to be found in 
many logging and construction camps 
west of Butte. In fact, I myself was a 
Marat in the making. 

When I first came to the West Coast 
just after the close of the war I was ready 
to join most any kind of a revolutionary 
organization. ‘The reasons for this feeling 
are immaterial. Chief among them was 
the fact that I had found the job which 
I had left to go to war, and 
which I had been told would 


other tools being “lost” by workmen. 
Occasionally sand would be found in the 
gears of logging engines. There was also 
the “strike on the job,” where workers 
“slowed down” and got out as few logs as 
possible. This, I was told, was an ancient 
and proved method of putting the com- 
pany “‘on the tramp.” 

About this time the soap incident hap- 
pened. It is worth relating as a contri- 
bution to an understanding of revolu- 
tionary psychology. 

It seems that in the camp office of the 
company the superintendent, foreman 
and timekeeper washed themselves three 
times daily with a high grade and beauti- 
fully scented soap. This fact was dis- 
covered by one of the more active Fellow 
Workers in camp and brought out at one 
of the evening meetings in the bunk house. 
He made a motion that instead of the 
very efficient but cheap, yellow-colored 
soap furnished the crew, the company 


pointments to me. At close range the 
revolutionists were proving small and 
trivial. I couldn’t share their complex in 
the matter of the “‘same kind of soap the 
boss uses.” 

I came down to Oregon. Here, as in 
Washington and California, the I. W. W. 
was carrying the torch of the Revolution. 
The “Everett Massacre” and the “Cen- 
tralia Conspiracy” were watchwords of 
the organization. 

I found the I. W. W., it seemed to me, 
a highly complicated industrial group 
with a General Executive committee, 
Defense committees, Prison Comfort clubs, 
Job committees, branch committees, a 
publicity department with weekly releases, 
countless minor departments, election of 
officers every six months, with newspapers 
published in five languages, some bi- 
weekly, some weekly and others monthly. 
I also learned the I. W. W. argot, a com- 
bination of underworld slang and hobo 
expressions. This expressive 
hybrid language has taken on 





be waiting for me when 
returned, solidly held by a 
stay-at-home. I had no 
money, no trade, no pro- 
fession. I felt lost. It was 
the same situation that made 
reds of many ex-service men. 
On the way west I wit- 
nessed the Winnipeg general 
strike when for a few days 
the One Big Union of Canada 
almost completely tied up a 
city of more than 200,000 
population. It was my first 





the Far West. 


N the ten years between 1910 and 1920 the 

I. W. W. was a powerfui, menacing factor in 
the logging camps, the mills and harvest fields of 
It staged free-speech fights, called 
strikes, started bloody riots.. Now it is almost 
dead. This article, written by an ex-service man bly.” 
who turned radical and rebellious after the war, 
tells the inside story of the reasons for the decline 
of the I. W. W. power. 


—The Editors. 


an official character in the 
organization. It is used as a 
means of expression in the 
I. W. W. press as well as in 
everyday intercourse among 
members. 

A member of the I. W. W., 
in his own words, is a ‘‘Wob- 
The origin of this term 
has never been satisfactorily 
explained to me by members, 
but itis said to have come from 
Australia. Perhaps it is a cor- 
ruption of “wallaby.” In any 








ringside view of the sans- 
culottes in action. There were 
mobs in the streets. Mass meetings were 
being held at all hours. Street corner 
Marats advocated mob rule. There was 
real rioting in front of the city hall. Men 
fought and heads were broken. Blood 
was spilled. Citizens’ committees fought 
the Workers’ committees. There were 
torchlight demonstrations in the streets. 
All the scene lacked was a Bastille. Had 
there been one single and specific place on 
which to vent its work I am sure that the 
inflamed mob, lead by honest and deadly 
serious revolutionists, would have stormed 
it. But there was.no single seat of tyranny. 
No Bastille, no revolution. 

I next rubbed shoulders with the Fellow 
Workers when I got a job in a British 
Columbia logging camp. They were 
thicker than hair on a dog. Some were 
members of the Canadian One Big Union 
and others were members of our own 
I. W. W. Their programs were about the 
same: ‘‘—a struggle must go on until—the 
workers of the world take over the earth 
and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system.”’ 

At this camp I first saw sabotage in 
operation. It consisted of axes, saws and 


should be asked to supply some of “‘that 
fancy high-class stuff the boss uses.”” The 
motion carried with a bang and a demand 
was served on the company that it furnish 
I quote verbatim—‘‘some of that fancy, 
high class soap.” 

Men were scarce and the management 
gave in. A case of the scented soap was 
put on tap for the crew of seventy-five 
men and in less than a week the box of one 
hundred bars had been used up. But 
round the bath house and in the brush 
about camp one could have salvaged at 
least fifty cakes of the soap which had 
been used once or twice and then thrown 
away. The Fellow Workers had dis- 
covered that the “high-class” soap did 
not remove pitch and dirt as well as the 
yellow though more proletarian kind. 
But they had experienced the thrill of 
some of “that high-class stuff the boss 
uses.” 

I am positive none of these men saw 
anything ludicrous in the incident. They 
wouldn’t have understood even if they 
had heard the term “‘inferiority complex.” 

This affair, along with several other 
and similar “uprisings,” were great disap- 





case, here on the Pacific coast 
“Wobbly” is a part of speech. 

“Carrying a balloon” means _ packing 
one’s blankets to the job, and is con- 
sidered very bad form: ‘Dehorn” is 
perhaps the broadest term of the Wobbly 
language. In general it designates any- 
one who does not accept Wobbly teach- 
ings. When one has no horns, 7. ¢., I. 
W. W. ideas, then one has no weapons to 
battle the monster of capitalism. Booze, 
gambling, Ford automobiles, reading 
fiction magazines or the “kept press’’ also 
are dehorn, for they take the worker’s 
attention from the class struggle. A 
dehorn committee is one which pickets 
known bootleg joints during a time of 
strike, keeps workmen away from the 
joints and thus keeps them, in theory at 
least, from spending their money and 
becoming a quick liability to the strike 
fund. 
“Homeguards” are old and steady 
employes, the exact opposite of the 
“boomer” who makes from ten to twenty 
camps a year. The homeguard is one of 
the big stumbling blocks in the way of 
Wobbly organization work. The I. W. W. 
may cry “shame,” call him a scab and 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Lake Odessa, Rocky Mountain National Park ° 


Judging by the number of visitors annually this park, which straddles the backbone of the Rockies, is the most popular of the 
national playgrounds although one of the newest. At the door of Denver, the Middle Westerners roll 
comfortably on rubber tires into this fastness of glacial lakes and lodge-pole pines 
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**Miss Clare,” said I, 


“before we get under way I'm going to ask you again to have a little sense” 





A Lapse from Business 


OM THOMPSON’S lass looked 

pretty enough for anything as 

she stepped aboard the Waif 

with the sun rising behind her 
shoulder and turning her hair to glory, 
but for all that | met her with a frown. 
Her fresh prettiness, her youthful 
charm, only served to emphasize the 
foolishness of the mission on which she 
insisted | should take her. 

“Good morning, captain,” she said, as 
though quite innocent of having put the 
scowl upon my face. 

| grunted shortly, and then—though it 
was not my business—made a last at- 
tempt to dissuade her. 

“Miss Clare,” said I, ‘“‘before we get 
under way I’m going to ask you again to 
have a little sense. I'll take you to Maku 
with pleasure, but I want you to promise 
you won’t try to stay there. You know 
what the Santa Josephs are, you know 
that no white girl can live alone with only 
the ‘boys’ on the island—” 

“It’s no use,” she interrupted, smiling 
at me because she knew she could twist 
me round her little finger. “Dad loved 
Maku—he died for it really. I love Maku, 
also, and ’m going to carry on his work 
for him. That’s what he’d want!” 

I laughed the suggestion to scorn. 


By Dale Collins 
Author of: Satisfaction, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Tom Thompson want his daughter to 
take on a job like that! Is that what he 
sent her South for to have the best of 
everything? You know how much he 
loved you, and you stand there and tell me 
he’d impose a sentence like that on you!” 

Doubtless I went a little too far, being 
more used to reasoning with niggers than 
girls. I should have remembered that 
she’d just come North again in response 
to my wire and to find her father buried. 
In all honesty I meant well, but motives 
don’t count for much with the sex, and 
there she was with her eyes all misty, 
making me feel like a black bully. 

“T’m sorry!” I apologized, disgusted 
with myself. 

“You're forgiven,” she answered so 
sweetly that | “felt well again, “but you 
don’t understand me, and I know better 
than any one what dad would have want- 
ed. I shall get an overseer, of course, but 
don’t let’s talk of it any more. When do 
we get away?’ 


I told her as soon as her trunks 
were aboard, and went to see to things, 
feeling none the happier for the 
interview. 

Maku was one of the richest copra 
plantations in our parts. It had be- 
longed to Fritz von Freidman before the 

war. Nobody had been sorry to see Fritz 
lose it, for he had been one of the blackest 
birds in the Josephs where blackbirds are 
plentiful. In the early days of the war 
he’d done as much mischief as a couple of 
cruisers and caused the loss of better 
lives than his, but he fled into Dutch terri- 
tory before we could get at him. Tom 
Thompson had purchased his place from 
the Government, but men said Fritz had 
brought a curse on Maku by the things 
he’d done there. The curse got Thomp- 
son, right enough. It got him in the guise 
of blackwater fever, and he died in Sa- 
marai, though I risked the Wazf’s sticks 
rushing him down to medical aid. 

And now here I was, in the course of 
business, taking his daughter back to that 
same beautiful but ill-fated isle. I didn’t 
like the job. All rubbish to talk of getting 
an overseer. I knew the kind of men she’d 
find, and I couldn’t see how things would 
work at all. 

But there she was—lom Thompson’s 
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daughter to the life. He’d been stubborn 
and rough and wild, but he’d loved that 
girl more than anything else in the world, 
for his wife had given her to him at the 
cost of her own life, and Tom Thompson 
was a rare real-hearted man for all his pig- 
headedness and the quickness of his fist 
when he was roused. And though she was 
so pretty and so polished she was every 
bit as determined on having her own way, 
without allowing for the fact that a big 
lump of a man like Tom Thompson was 
better equipped for getting his own way 
in the Josephs than any slip of a girl. 

My job, however, was to take her to 
Maku for her passage money, and I deter- 
mined to do that and mind my own busi- 
ness. 

Her gear was aboard, the anchor came 
up out of the shiny, steely water, the old 
engine coughed and grunted, and we went 
out past the little blue islands with their 
heads in the clouds. It’s a hard life run- 
ning a schooner, I mused as Samarai 
slipped away. In the direction in which 
our jibboom pointed there was no place 
where a man could get cool drinks this 
side of China. And I might have remind- 
ed young Miss Clare there wasn’t a police 
station or a decent shop in that same 
area—but I didn’t, because I had no in- 
tention of meddling further with her 
affairs. 


HE Trades were kind to us, and with 
days of sea and sky so blue that you 
could hardly-eredit them, and with nights 
when the moon woke the sea to love in its 
white arms, we were not unhappy. Young 
Miss Clare was a rare one. She knew the 
tropics, she had no illusions, and yet she 
loved them. There aren’t many like that. 
If you were to ask me quickly I couldn’t 
name a run I’d enjoyed more. She had a 
way of growing on a man, that young Miss 
Clare, and though I’m not one for being 
fascinated by a pretty face I’ll admit she 
got me properly. She’d such pretty little 
ways, and yet she was such a pal. She 
made the Waif into a different ship—I 
don’t suppose I cursed the one-eyed head 
boy more than twice a day. Life just 
dreamed along in a manner of speaking, 
and we yarned and slept, smoke and ate. 
The eighth night out I figured on mak- 
ing Maku next day, and what with one 
thing and another I'd slightly forgotten 
my good resolutions and found myself 
plagued by young Miss Clare’s affairs 
again. Admittedly this was foolish, but 
I can’t blame myself. The night was like 
something stolen from a dream. The wind 
just held us at a nice pace, but it allowed 
the sea to stay in a pleasant swell all 
rippled and crinkled with its kisses. The 
moon was enough to make a fish romantic, 
silvering all those dancing ripples, turning 
the sails—rare dirty in daylight—into 
angel’s wings, flinging crazy shadows on 
the deck, and slipping into young Miss 
Clare’s hair and eyes to play most amaz- 
ing tricks. 

She was in that one comfortable chair of 
mine, puffing cigarettes, while I sprawled, 
lazy-fashion, on the hatch. The air was 
mighty sweet for a novelty, the breeze 
taking the reek of galley and stale copra 
away and drowning it in the sea, which 
was just as well. 

I swung the talk round to her plans be- 
cause there wasn’t much time left, but for 
all she looked so soft and wonderful that 





girl was still Tom Thompson’s daughter, 
and | was between getting real mad with 
her for being a blind young fool and want- 
ing to kiss her for being such a plucky kid. 

“‘How in your sane mind can you tell 
me that you’re ever going to live on Maku 
with any overseer you’re likely to get? 
Why, it wouldn’t be safe, let alone decent!” 

She gave me a quick and shiny glance 
which set my old pulses beating like a 
debutante’s, and then sat gazing out into 
the heart of the moonlight. 

**You’re a dear,” she said, her voice musi- 
cal as the water singing along the side. 
“T think I’ll manage very nicely. Who 
knows? I may find the right man and get 
a husband as well as an overseer. I may 
have one in mind at the moment!” 

She looked at me in that queer bright 
way of hers, as though inviting me to say 
something, but I lit my pipe hastily 
though it hadn’t gone out. These girls 
are beyond me! She’d called me a dear, 
she looked at me like that—well, I suppose 
man was born of woman to be woman’s 
fool. There I sat staring at her all in a 
whirl, like a Dutchie in a typhoon. It’s 
not often the skipper of a schooner has a 
passenger like mine. Lord, she was a girl, 
sitting there in the moonlight! I daren’t 
risk a word, because I couldn’t believe 
that was what she wanted me to say, so I 
simply poured smoke out of my pipe like 
a tanker afire. 

I waited for her to give me another lead, 
but she was all wrapped about in the 
moonshine of her thoughts and I dared 
not go trampling in with my questions. 
I’d have looked a fine clumsy middle-aged 
lubber trying to make love to a girl like 
that! But I knew she liked me just the 
same, and I knew I—but, anyway, neither 
of us spoke because she was seeing visions 
even asl. Presently she wished me good 
night with a happy little smile, and went 
below, leaving me to sleep in imminent 
peril of being moon-struck and growing 
madder than I was. 


ORKING with natives, navigation is 

no child’s play, but Maku was dim 
on the horizon at the first flush of dawn. 
We crept up to it. To me Maku just is 
the Pacific—all feathery palms, seething 
surf and gleaming sand, rising in a hill 
which is crowned by the finest house in a 
thousand miles. Von Freidman knew his 
work when he chose Maku, and he built 
to stay, as is the German habit when they 
start as colonizers. But he reckoned with- 
out his friend Wilhelm whom he supported 
so well. Wilhelm and his own tricks cost 
Fritz his Eden. 

Young Miss Clare was wild with delight 
at the sight of it, but it made her realize 
that never again would she see her father 
at Maku, and that saddened her. I left 
her alone, for she was young and youth is 
brave. 

In we swept through the shoal of tiny 
islands which wallow in the waves about 
Maku. There must be a score of them, all 
crowned with palms, beautiful courtiers 
attending on the queen. I didn’t wonder 
that Tom Thompson had loved this place 
or that his daughter inherited that affec- 
tion. 

When we rounded the island making for 
the entrance I was below seeing Harry 
didn’t blow himself up with the engine. 
The girl hailed me, and in the square of 
light I saw her face was excited. 
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“Look!”’ she said as I scrambled up, 
and, following the line of herextended arm, 
saw across the wall of foaming reef a lug- 
ger snug in the anchorage. 

“Queer,” I said. “I don’t know her.” 

She was a clumsy craft, with something 
suggestive of the junk about her—so crazy 
and dirty. 

“Who can it be?” 

I shook my head. There hadn’t been 
much time for attending to details when | 
raced away from Maku with Tom Thomp- 
son dying aboard. I’d locked the house 
up and done all I could, cowering the boys 
with such threats that they could be relied 
upon not to do much damage save that due 
to laziness and neglect. It had seemed 
safe enough, for though the law of prop- 
erty does not run very clearly in the 
Josephs, there was nothing in the place to 
tempt thieves across the wide sea, which 
was the best of policemen. 

The Waif was lifting in the big swell at 
the entrance and I had no time to spare 
for guessing riddles. The first thing was 
to get inside. That occupied the next few 
minutes, and then with the anchor down 
words were idle and conjecture could not 
get us as far as the dinghy would. We had 
her over in double quick time. 

We passed quite close to the lugger, but 
there was only one boy aboard. | shouted 
to him in Motuan but he shook his head, 
and at second glance it was evident that 
he was no Papuan but from Dutch New 
Guinea. It occurred to me that I should 
have brought my revolver, but we were a 
long way from the Waif, and curiosity 
overcame any doubts. 

The bow grated on the silver sand, 
setting tiny waves chasing musically 
among the coral riff-raff, and we stepped 
ashore at Maku again. The moment 
might have bred many thoughts in us, but 
we were too absorbed in the sense of sus- 
picion and distrust. The very air seemed 
strange and burdened with ominous warn- 
ings. The boys should have been gathered 
on the beach to meet us, and that other 
craft should not have been a-swinging in 
the anchorage. 

“TY wish I’d brought my gun,” I con- 
fessed, but young Miss Clare smiled at my 
fears. 

“What can it be that we should be 
armed?” she asked, and led the way up 
the beach. 

The only sounds in all the world were the 
voices of sea and wind and palms. No 
excited boys cried ‘‘Sail-o!”’ nor did our 
visitors appear to greet us. The strange- 
ness of everything brought little beads of 
sweat out on my spine. But the girl went 
on, and I felt I was the victim of my own 
nerves. 

The hill was steep. Rough steps had 
been cut and the way zig-zagged to 
make the ascent less trying. It was eerie 
among the crotons and other bushes which 
walled-in that narrow path, and the light 
was uncertain, for the sun sank low and 
the quick dark was not far distant. 

We swung round a sharp corner, and 
before us lay another short strip of steps. 
Still there was no sign of life. 

“Something’s wrong here—we’d bet- 
ter—” 

Befére I could finish the sentence a 
savage blow fell on the back of my head, 
my brain reeled, all the stars sprang sud- 
denly down from their hiding places in the 
sky, I heard young Miss Clare scream and 
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The door flew open anda great explosion of sunlight burst into that reeking hole. “Steady !* said a cool voice, and 
at that Miss Clare gave a little cry and flung herself forward 


wanted to help her more than any words 
can tell. Then everything swam and 
danced and the life ran out of me. Black- 
ness came sweeping down, and the stars 
went out. 

Centuries later the curtain lifted. The 
real night had come and I was on the 
familiar veranda where ‘Tom Thompson 
and I had yarned so often. I was bewil- 
dered and lost and my eyes saw mistily. 

“Are you there, Tom?’ I asked, puzzled 
and fogged. 

A cry followed and I knew what had 
or at least I realized that my 


happened 
head was going to burst, that there was a 
warm mess of blood on the back of my 
neck, that I was trussed like a fowl and 
laid out in a long chair, and that I was 
responsible for letting that girl walk into 


some devilish trap. Desperately I drag- 


ged my senses back from the pit. My 
eyes recovered their sight. 

Beside me on Another chair Tom 
Thompson’s lass lay bound even as I, her 
face white and set, her pretty hair tousled, 
her eyes burning with horror. ‘That was 
one thing established. I sent my aching 
eyes on other business. 

Opposite us, stretched out in another 
chair, but as gaoler, not as prisoner, Fritz 
von Freidman smiled grimly. He hadn’t 
changed at all—his clipped hair, the scars 
on his cheek, his leaden eyes, his hairy 
hands, his bulging frame in dirty ducks— 
just the same old Fritz. He greeted the 
consternation on my face with a wider 
erin, and sat up, sagging loosely. 

“You see, gaptain, I have come back 
agains,” he said throatily. ‘I haf come 
back agains to my own, eh? This nice 


little girl of yours, she says it is hers, but 
I tell her no—it is mine! I haf tried to 
kiss her, gaptain, but she is very true to 
you!” 

I dared not look at the girl for I knew 
she must be scarlet at the leer in his voice 
and in his eye. His words were all tangled 
and shriveled by the fire in my skull, but 
slowly I sorted them out. 

“Look here, Fritz,” I said trying to col- 
lect my senses and see some loophole of 
escape, ‘‘this won’t do at all. You can’t 
do this kind of thing now—not even in the 
Josephs. If you’ve got a grudge you’d 
better bite the ear of your Government 
This lady’s father bought Maku, and 
you’ve got no argument with her.”’ 

“Haf I not, nein?” he said mocking 
and then suddenly ferocious: ‘But I say 
I haf—I say I haf the argument with any 
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who have stolen from me. All these years 
I haf been rotting in New Guinea waiting 
my chance and watching Maku. News 
travels, and when I heard that Tom 
Thompson he is dead I haf come back for 
some of my property—some of it which I 
haf no time to take but which no one else 
can steal because it is hidden here, jah!” 

Tt was no use, I couldn’t move the lash- 
ing the fraction of an inch, and I gave it 
up. Fritz had us at the moment and the 
only thing to do was to bargain with him, 
either for freedom or time. I knew him 
too well to hope for mercy. 

“If you’ve money or anything hidden 
here, why don’t you take it and go? You 
can’t hold this island against the Govern- 
ment. You know that. And you know 
me, Fritz—you’ll pay for anything you do 
to us!” 

He paid no heed to me, but clapped his 
hands authoritatively. “Boy!” he yelled, 
and when a cringing native came said 
curtly, ““Two fellow beer!” The boy fled 
obediently. 

“T haf been making myself comfortable 
here,” he said significantly. ‘The boys 
think I am come back. They haf heard of 
me and they are good behaved.” 


HE native returned with two glasses 

and two bottles of Tom Thompson’s 
beer. I admit the sight was good, for the 
state of my throat made the Sahara look 
like a lake. Shrinking as though in con- 
stant expectation of a blow, the boy set 
the bottle and the glass in the holes which 
wise designers provide in the arms of 
tropical chairs, and I was just wondering 
how I should be able to drink with my 
arms tied when von Freidman jerked his 
thumb sideways and I noticed for the first 
time that a Malay sat beside him—a 
wrinkled, yellow, foxy-looking fellow in a 
dirty sarong, wearing a kris to which he 
was not entitled, for I’ll swear he was no 
higher born than a stray cat. It was 
torture to lie afire and hear that beer 
gurgle out in the hot silence for a German 
and a Malay. I writhed and Fritz laugh- 
ed the louder. 

“You haf been very clever with me in 
the past, gaptain,”’ he said. “You haf not 
loved me and you haf done your best to 
—what do you say?—get inon me. I wait 
the long while, but I did not wish to come 
befores when that Tom Thompson was 
alive because he was what you call the 
rough one. Now I drink the health of you 
boths, you and your friend, and, yes, also 
your Tom Thompson!” 

He sucked noisily at his beer, but no 
siren ever made sweeter sounds to wreck 
a sailorman. I sweated with agony at the 
present and the prospect. 

“‘Sien, who is my mate, and I, we haf 
intended to get away at once, but you haf 
come opportune, and now we shall stay a 
while. We can haf fun here before we go. 
I shall get back on you, and I like your 
lady friend if only she was more good- 
hearted. Perhaps we shall be able to 
teach you both the better manners.” 

Doubtless my language was shocking to 
the girl beside me, but nothing could have 
been worse than the German’s oily words, 
so I did not stint my abuse. But as he sat 
staring at me, with that parchment-faced 
rat beside him, I saw that I was simply 
providing an entertainment and so I shut 
my jaw and took a look at the girl. She 
put me to shame, for although she was 


white as a sheet and nigh terrified out of 
her wits, she was not making a fool of her- 
self as ] was. She must have thought me 
a mighty strange knight-errant. 

We sat in grim silence, and the mos- 
quitoes worked havoc and Fritz and his 
Malay mouthed their golden, bubbly beer. 
At last my patience gave out, for it’s hard 
on the skipper of his own schooner to be 
set in such a position. 

“What are you going to do with us?” 

Von Freidman rolled about in his chair 
chuckling. 

“T will tell you,” he answered. ‘We haf 
just come today and we are tired. You 
haf just come and you are impudent. I 
am going to put you down in the cellar of 
this fine house of mine, and there you shall 
stay until the two of you are ready to be 
the more civil—swinehunds!”’ 

He clapped his hands and the boys 
flocked in. Some of them I knew and I 
warned them that they would suffer later 
if they laid hands on us. But Fritz was 
threatening dreadful punishments on the 
spot, and realizing that they would suffer 
no matter which way it went they wisely 
decided to postpone the day as long as 
possible by obeying the German. 

Powerless as a sack of potatoes I was 
carried, but what hurt more than that was 
the thought of those filthy brown paws 
mauling young Miss Clare. The idea 
would have given me apoplexy but for the 
knowledge that I’d made a big enough 
mess of the business without indulging in 
luxuries of that kind. Choked and blind 
with rage I was set down carefully enough 
in the cellar and had a glimpse of young 
Miss Clare lying like a mummy in the 
opposite corner. Fritz stood in the door 
swinging a lantern. 

“Haf sweet dreams,” he said, ‘‘and 
when next I come to you—who shall say 
when?—see that you are in the better 
humor!” 

With that he slammed the door, and the 
place filled with a solid block of darkness 
which weighed heavy as lead. The key 
turned, the bolts were shot, and there was 
silence. Von Freidman had buried us 
alive. The place smelled of mold, and the 
silence and sense of suffocation were of the 
tomb, but with the added terror that the 
air was hot. 

“Oh my God!” I cried. The girl was 
sobbing, and in that dead hush the sounds 
rang agonizingly. I searched my fevered 
mind for words of comfort, but what could 
Isay to her? I dare not imagine what she 
was suffering, physically and mentally, in 
the present and in expectation. 

“We must get out of here!’ I said 
fatuously, and she checked her tears. 

‘I’m sure we will,” she replied bravely. 
“This is hell, but I—I—know we'll get 
out!” 

Her trembling utterance proclaimed the 
effort those hopeful words meant, and I 
would have kissed her feet if I could. She 
might have reproached me, she might 
have been mad with terror, but she was 
Tom Thompson’s lass right enough. No 
wonder he had loved her. 

The excitement and the struggling had 
set swarms of bees buzzing in my head, 
and a deeper darkness was flooding 
through me. Ere it came I said urgently 
and insistently: “It’s no use struggling 
just yet. We must recover. Then I'll try 
to reach you, and we’ll see if we can free 
each other.. Get some sleep! Don’t fret 
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and struggle, that’ll only make you more 
thirsty. Don’t—” 

But the tide which had crept up from 
my toes reached my tongue and though 
my brain was active for a second longer I 
could not speak. Then the curtain fell 
down in velvet folds and there was the 
shout of rushing water in my ears. 


HAVE never taken to a wrist watch, 

such things being ill-suited to me, so I 
know not how long it was before my wits 
came back and I found myself staring into 
the darkness scarce able to distinguish it 
from that in which J had drowned. The 
girl—I couldn’t hear her breathing!—had 
von Freidman taken her while I slept like 
alog? Panicwasinme. ‘‘Clare!’’ I called 
softly, and the word broke down the inky 
wall so that I became conscious of her 
steady breathing in the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. 

Folly upon folly revealed itself to my 
refreshed mind; I had been so madly un- 
prepared; even my knife lay in the pocket 
of my working rig aboard! Strength was 
returning, and there was only one thing to 
be done. With a great effort I turned over 
on my stomach and tried to emulate a 
snake by making progress without the aid 
of hands or feet. No one should envy the 
serpent, and I’m not surprised he has a 
vicious temper. The place was littered 
with boxes and other things which were 
most tremendously hard, and they an- 
nounced their presence only when my 
aching brow struck them. Every writhe 
made the lashings cut my flesh, and yet 
gave me only a few inches. Before I had 
much more than left the spot my body 
had warmed [| had lost the sound of the 
girl’s breathing. The thought of blunder- 
ing round in a circle was too much, and | 
cried her name to waken her, though I was 
loath to recall her to the horror. 

“What is it? Where am I?” 
startled and bewildered. 

“You’re in the cellar, you know,” I 
answered reassuringly, though that was 
scant enough comfort. “I’m crawling 
toward you. Just say ‘Captain’ or some- 
thing quietly now and then to guide me.” 

Von Freidman’s revenge was working 
out well, and I hated him as I have never 
hated man before—being peaceful by na- 
ture—as I groveled across that damp and 
littered floor seemingly for miles. My 
knuckles and knees were rubbed bare, but 
I would not have stopped if the floor had 
been made of hot bricks. We had to be 
free before Fritz came for us. 

Despite all the lumber I could find 
nothing which would serve as a knife, and 
lay beside her at last unable to glimpse her 
and with a dreary task before us ere we 
could be free. 

“I’m going to gnaw the ropes from your 
wrists,” I said, “then we can get busy.” 
I tried to speak cheerfully, but I knew it 
was going to be an ugly job. Putting my 
forehead on her arm I slid it down until I 
found the rope which bound her wrists, 
tied her arms to her side. 

“This is not going to be pleasant,” I 
warned, “but it’s the only way.” 

“T know,” she answered quietly. 

In the black dark I worked, putting the 
idea of young Miss Clare, the soft eyed 
girl, out of my mind and remembering 
only the rope. As I bit in the fashion of 
a rat I had to hurt her dear arm. There 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ky Fred Gilman Jopp 
IS- Author of: At the Laughing Gas Station 
ry 
n- pa 
et IFE depends upon water. ‘Take 
as water away and the phenomenon we 
to call life comes to an end. Like the 
er potato and the apple, the human 
a body consists almost ninety per cent of 
id water. Without sufficient water the cir- 
1e culation of blood, lymph and gland secre- 
a tions is impossible; the lowest unit of life, 
.d the single cell, consists almost entirely of 
re water. : 
1 Have you ever looked at a drop of 
vy apparently crystal clear water through a 
e magnifying glass or, better still, through a 
t microscope? It will give you a shock to 
d notice the wealth of life, the number of 
y animated beings populating the ordinary 
e globule of moisture. Don’t worry, how- 
r- ever. If the health department of your 
I community is efficient, the microscope 
s will be watching samples of your drinking 
water almost hourly, the water depart- 
S ment will have its own microscopes on 
guard and the detection and destruction 
I of any harmful microbes pro- 
Ss ceed automatically. Louis H. Tolhurst, the Western 
g A drop of ordinary water is PA a ie gn 
é a young cosmos all by itself. isis” enenennmladl tueuitilite 
? Often it has more inhabitants reer 
: the world of the infinitely small 
than a large city, yet to the as 
r average individual a peek at on the motion picture screen 
2 these water dwellers would 
1 mean nothing. Though the He perfected a camera that 
y modern compound microscope would make animated photo- 
t is far more important to the graphs of creatures so small 
1 health and happiness of the that thousands of them flitted 
: human race than the automo- about in a drop of water con- 
bile, the average individual tained in the eye of the finest 
knows nothing of its astounding needle obtainable. He even 
revelations because it requires photographed bacteria in mo- 
‘ scientific training to under- tion and supplied the films to 
> stand and interpret the pic- medical colleges. He did not 
tures of the infinitesimal beings fake, used no camera tricks. 
; shown by the eyepiece of the : Upon the silver screen he 
apparatus. projected the true images of 
The high-power microscope | the tiniest living things en- 
detected the germ of typhoid, | larged several million times, 
| of diphtheria, of yellow fever enabling audiences of scien- 


and other pests, made it pos- 
sible to study their behavior 
and to devise means of com- 
bating them effectively. It 
revealed to man an entirely 
new world, the world of the 
infinitely small, but to the lay- 
man this fascinating world 


remained invisible until Louis The eye of a very fine needle filled with water in which 
Tolhurst came along and put hundreds of tiny cyclops have their being. This needle's eye 
it on the motion-picture screen. was used as a stage for Tolhurst’s micro-movie camera 





tists, of students and of just 
ordinary folk to study the inti- 
mate life history of the micro- 
organisms from comfortable 
opera chairs. 

Of his work Will Hays is on 
record for having said that the 
industry as anentirety can not 
afford to lose Tolhurst’s in- 
fluence; that his work, if -the 
public will not reward it, must 
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A nurse ant taking a larva out for an air- 
ing. Before the camera the ants have 
performed prodigious feats of strength 


be subsidizedjby the industry if need be 
to keep him identified with motion pic- 
tures. The screen needs him as a figure 
to point to with pride and say, “There is 
the answer; see what he 1s doing.” 

Micro-photography originally was a 
hobby with Tolhurst; it has made him an 
outstanding figure both in the scientific 
and the amusement worlds. He is the 
link between the two. His films promise 
to broaden the base of popular knowledge, 
to increase the interest of the masses in 
research work and to bring about a better 
understanding of science and its accom- 
plishments. 

Louis Tolhurst, now thirty-odd years, 
comes from a family of gifted inventors. 
His grandfather, a brilliant dentist, 
invented a number of improvements for 
harvesting machines that he sold for 
practically nothing. His father was a 
dentist with an inventive turn of mind, his 
mother a civic leader who made her mark 
in Los Angeles. At the age of fourteen 
young Tolhurst built a furnace in his 
backyard, made his own molds and cast- 
ings and built his own engine for a motor- 
cycle: At fifteen his father gave him a 
microscope as a Christmas present. That 
started the boy off. 

He got to experimenting in projecting 
microscopic images direct from living 
specimens to the screen. He perfected 
and repaired apparatus for this purpose 
long neglected in the school laboratory 
and, “‘just for fun,” made it work. Then 
he went in for microscope photography 
for the same reason—‘‘just for the fun of 
it.”” He designed his own cameras; began 
making his own microscopic apparatus 
and thus commenced development of that 
inventive genius which has given him the 
success that has come to his larger efforts 
in the field of the microscopic motion 
picture. 

But instead of choosing for his life work 
that line of endeavor he loved most, Tol- 
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hurst decided to study—law! He did. 
Like thousands of other young men and 
women, he made a false start. Though he 
tried to practise law, his unfitness for the 
profession of musty precedents dawned on 
him in time. Fortunately he had taken a 
course in chemical engineering and he 
went to work as chemist for a concern 
which turned out the first line of sanitary 
enamel-ware made west of the Rockies. 
There was no scope for his gifts in this 
job, howev er, and he changed round, 
doing various things, but his camera and 
his microscope were always with him 
during his leisure hours. 

The first fruit of Tolhurst’s eight years 
of study, research, experiment and unre- 
mitting patience, was a motion picture 
used during the war as part of the sani- 
tary corps’ training of soldiers in the 
various camps here and in France. It was 
the life history of the fly ili 
responsible for disease and death. The 
picture was not made for entertainment 
purposes and few persons would care to 
look at it. But it was made for a purpose 
and it accomplished that purpose. No- 
body could see it and remain on amicable 
terms with a house-fly. Tolhurst won 
instant recognition in the world of sani- 
tary engineering with this picture. He 1s 
now engaged in making a series of one 
reel microscopic movies for general 
theatrical release. The success of the few 
that have already been shown is phenom- 
enal, considering the educational quality 
of their appeal. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem that 
Tolhurst had to overcome, to perfect a 
motion picture apparatus that would 
work in synchronization and harmony 
with a microscopic apparatus to the end 
that microscopic life could be thrown 
large as lions on a screen, was the proper 
lighting satisfactorily to illuminate his 
subjects without burning them. It is 
easy to see that a light powerful enough 
properly to light the microscopic image 
on the plane of a sensitive instrument 

(Continued on page 62) 
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This is a one-eyed baby cyclops, just hatched before the camera in a needle's eye. 


Its picture appears on the screen magnified eleven billion times 
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“The Grizzly Giant” 


(Mariposa Grove) 
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By George Sterling 
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Long, long ago, in unremembered years, 

Before a stone was cut for Babylon, 

You lifted singing branches to the sun: 
Now Babylon is gone, and all her spears. 
Tyre was, and still your elder column rears 

Where the great winds of the sierra run— 

Standing as many nations are undone 
And Time forgets the glories and the tears. 
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Soundless, the Shadow crept upon the throne, 
Asfyours upon the centuries in flight, 
Dial of empires and their eventide! 
And long before the mummy’s wheat was grown 
Arcturus has gone over in the night, 
Hidden by rains that fell ere Priam died. 
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He just roll his eyes like him sick, tell me I'm awful pretty, say I look like a little willow tree” 
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LOVE MEDICINE 


IM fine cat,” said Minnie, 
the three - hundred - pound 
Piute Indian washerwoman, 
as she placidly watched our 
family pet rubbing himself against 
her outstretched ankles. Reaching 
over she picked up the animal by the 
scruff of the neck and set him on her lap. 
“Him awful fine cat. One time I have 
to give a husband love medicine. He get 
tired. He want to go away, leave me.” 

We had been talking, while Minnie 
waited for a boiler full of water to ‘‘cook,”’ 
about how hot it was in Chuckawalla. 

Being a mere man, I could not see any 
obvious connection between the cat and a 
husband that had got fed up on Piute 
matrimony. I said so. 

“Huh! Ino say nothing about cats. I 
talk about a husband I have long time 
ago.” 

Never argue with a woman, even a 
bronze colossus without a waist line—she 
may be right. In fact, certain elderly 
ladies of my acquaintance have informed 
me that women are always right, or, at 
least, that no man ever has succeeded in 
proving to any woman that she was 
wrong, which, I suppose, amounts to more 
or less the same thing. 


*. 


By A. M. Van Deusen 


Author of: Hoss Fat, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Very well, Minnie. Tell me about 
that husband.” I knew that in the field 
of matrimony Minnie had done a vast deal 
of aboriginal research work. She was an 
authority. 

“T tell you before. I give that husband 
love medicine.” 

“Yes, but why? Why did you want 
to keep him? You always say that you 
never have cared anything about your hus- 
bands, just let them come and go like— 
like—like the grasshopper that today hops 
and tomorrow is Piute soup.” That was 
not entirely true, because Minnie had told 
me she had tried hard to please her first 
seven or eight husbands. It was only 
after these preliminary failures that she 
had begun to beat up the husbands that 
stood between her and matrimonial happi- 
ness. “Why did you try to dose that 
husband back into affection?” 

“You talk awful crazy. What for you 
do that? I no care if that husband go 


away. Plenty more husbands. All 
same. Allornery. But I promise his 
mother I no let him get tired, go 
away, leave me. When she die I 
promise her I take care of her boy 
Mike long as he live.” 

I suppose that I must always have 
known that Indians have family affections 
and troubles, the same as white people do, 
but I never realized it. It was only after 
I had got acquainted with Minnie that I 
had it brought home to me that Indians 
are “just folks,” like the rest of us Amer- 
ican subjects. 

“Tell me,” I begged her, “all about 
Mike. How did you hook him in the first 
place?” 

“Hook him? I no sabe ‘hook him.’ 

“Certainly, hook him—all same like 
you catch a poor fish. You sabe that?” 

Minnie began to quiver in the more 
distant parts of her anatomy. Soon she 
was trembling all over, like a jellyfish with 
the Arkansas shakes. ‘You make me 
laugh,’’*she finally managed to stammer. 
“T no hook that poor fish. That poor fish 
hook me. 

“Before I marry that Mike I no have no 
husbands for long time. All out of hus- 
bands awful long time, almost one year. 
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I have plenty work in Chuckawalla, feed 
my children good, buy heap clothes, save 
one hundred dollars. I say I never get 
married no more. 

“But one day along come Mike. He 
say, ‘Minnie, you like to marry me?’ I 
say, ‘No.’ He say, ‘I got to catch a wife 
to take care of Mamma. All time before 
my brother on Rattlesnake creek take 
care of Mamma. Now he die, leave her 
all alone. Mamma awful old. She no can 
live all alone.’ I say, ‘You love me?’ 
He say, ‘Sure.’ 

“Minnie,” I interrupted, “why did you 
gum up such an honest, straightforward, 
manly proposal. You were offered a 
broken-down stepmother to look after, 
with a husband thrown in for good 
measure. Wasn’t that enough? Why 
bother about love? You women are all 
alike. You simply insist upon being horn- 
swoggled.” 

“Huh! You don’t know nothing about 
women. I no can marry Mike unless he 
love me. I no want to get married 
nohow. Too much work to break a new 
husband. If I catch a husband he have 
to eat, gamble, drink China gin. That 
cost lots—” 

The old, old problem! Love shackled 
to economics. Even this desert idyl was 
put in jeopardy by the high cost of China 
gin. 

“of money. I say, ‘No,’ some more. 
But Mike talk awful nice to me. Pretty 
quick I say, ‘All right.” I—” 

“Wait! Stop! You’re leaving out the 
best part of the story. What did Mike 
say? What did he do?” 

“He no do nothing. Just roll his eyes 
all same like him sick, tell me I’m awful 
pretty, say I look like a little willow tree.” 


” 


COULD not withhold my admiration. 

“Mike seems to have been an artist. Did 
you believe him when he told you that you 
were as slender and as graceful as a young 
willow?” 

“Huh! I’m no loco, crazy. I see my- 
self. But a poor woman no have much 
pleasure. She like people to talk nice to 
her. She no care if they mean it. But I 
think maybe-so Mike believe what he say. 
Men awful big fools. So I say, ‘All right.’ 

“T don’t know what for I do that. I 
think maybe-so the Great Spirit make 
women heap crazy. They no can be happy 
with no husband. They know that. What 
for they all time catch a new husband? 
I don’t know. Pretty tough for poor 
women all right. 

“After I say yes I begin to feel scared 
of that old Mamma. I remember my 
first husband have a mother. She all 
time make trouble. But Mike say his 
Mamma awful nice old woman, blind, no 
got no teeth—” 

“Any other good points?” 

“What you say?” 

“Nothing. Never mind.” 

“Mike say she nomake no trouble at all. 
He talk straight. When that old Mamma 
come she set in the wickiup all day, talk 
to my children. When I come home at 
night I cook some grub soft, give it to her. 
She always say, “That’s good grub. You 
good girl, Minnie, awful good girl. You 
do everything good.’ That make me feel 
fine. I call her ‘Mamma.’ She like that. 
She say, “You more better to me than my 
own girls.’ 

“After supper Mamma talk to me, tell 


’ 
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me about husbands, tell me about 
children. I learn lots. Mamma awful 
smart old woman. She know more than 
anybody ever I see. 

“Sometimes she tell me what the Piutes 
do long time ago. She say they lick the 
Shoshones, lick the Washoes, take away 
all their horses, tell them where to live. 
She say that’s awful bad. Plenty land for 
everybody. No need to fight. She say 
when Indian men no have nothing to do 
they start to think with their heads. Then 
something bad always happen. They 
fight, get killed. Then the poor women 
have to hurry up quick have some more 
babies. 

“She say the Piutes have to fight the 
white men, no can help theirselves. White 
men awful bad long time ago. They lie, 
steal land, cut downthe pine-nut orchards, 
shoot the Piutes for nothing—just to hear 
them yell, see them kick when they die. 
Mamma see all that trouble. She say 
everything awful bad. After while 
though the white men start to be good to 
the Indians. Then everybody have 
peace. Mamma think the Piutes live 
more easy now than before the white men 
come. 

“T like to set in the wickiup, listen to 
Mamma talk. I feel pretty glad I get mar- 
ried again. All my life before I never 
have so much peace. 

“Then my boy Tom Jack get sick, sick 
all over, no can eat. I do everything I 
know, do everything Mamma tell me. 
But Tom Jack get more sick. I feel scared 
him die. I say I no let him die. Him the 
son of Captain Tom Jack. Captain Tom 
Jack best-looking husband ever I have. 
He leave me, run away with a nocount 
girl that have three hundred dollars. I 
never forget Captain Tom Jack. I say 
I no let his boy die, look just like his 
father. But I don’t know what to do. 

“My husband tell me to get the medi- 
cine man, Jim. But Mamma say, ‘No.’ 
She say, ‘Long time I have big medicine 
man for husband. I know all the medicine 
man know. I guess maybe-so Tom Jack 
catch white man’s disease. Better you 
get the white man doctor.’ 

“I know Dr. Grant. I wash, clean 
house for his wife. I go see him, tell him 
about Tom Jack. He say, ‘I come quick, 
Minnie.’ When he come he look at Tom 
Jack, shake his head, say: “That boy awful 
bad. You wait too long. I do all I can.’ 
He give Tom Jack medicine, tell me what 
to do. Four five times that day he come 
back. 

“When night come he say him scared to 
leave Tom Jack. He stay in the wickiup 
all night, watch close. He tell me to go to 
bed. But I no can sleep. I set up all 
night too. 

“Next morning Dr. Grant look hard at 
Tom Jack, say: ‘Minnie, your boy get 
well. I go home catch some sleep.’ 

“T go outside the wickiup, look round, 
see the sun come up, see the hills, see the 
sagebrush, see a jackrabbit run. Every- 
thing pretty, awful pretty. I feel happy. 

“T feel so happy I try to give Dr. Grant 
that hundred dollars I save. But he say, 
‘I no take your money, Minnie. You 
work hard, no get much pay. You keep 
that money. Buy yourself a new dress. 
Buy Tom Jack a present.’ 

“T no want no new dress. Tom Jack 
have plenty presents. I make him bad 
boy if I give him too many presents. But 
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I feel so happy I think I have to give that 
money to somebody. I say I give it tomy 
husband. 

“Task Mamma. Shesay, ‘No.’ Shesay, 
‘Mike good boy, awful good boy. But 
men all same. Too much money bad for 
them. Better you keep that money. 
Maybe-so some day you need it.’ 

“But my husband hear me tell Mamma 
about that money. He ask me for it. | 
no give it to him. He ask me some more, 
lots of times. Every day he pick on me, 
say, ‘No good for a woman to keep money 
from her husband.’ One day he get mad, 
say he take that money. So I have to hit 
him with a club, hit him hard, make him 
go to sleep. 

“Mamma say, ‘That’s right. When him 
little boy I lick him. Now he grow big 
you lick him. Maybe-so before he die we 
make him good man. I like to see all 
women big like you. Then we have plenty 
good husbands.’ 

“Two three weeks my husband no do 
nothing bad. He smoke, talk, gamble, 
drink China gin—act nice. I say he for- 
get that money. But one day Mamma 
say, ‘Minnie, that boy Mike start to think 
with his head. I see him. Pretty quick 
something bad happen. Better you 
watch close.’ 

“Mamma all time say she ‘see’ things. 
That sound funny. She no can see 
nothing, blind. But always she know 
what happen. I don’t know how she do 
that. Awful smart old woman. 

“TI watch close. But nothing happen 
for two three days. Then my husband 
say, ‘Minnie, you give me that hundred 
dollars I learn to be big medicine man. 
Jim awful old, want to quit. He say for 
hundred dollars he teach me all his songs, 
show me medicine plants, tell me every- 
thing. Then I make heap money. You 
no have to work for white people. You no 
have nothing to do but make dresses, 
wash clothes, keep the wickiup clean, 
cook grub, take care of me, take care of 
Mamma, take care of the children, may- 
be-so have some little babies. You live 
easy.’ ”’ 

Did fond husband ever paint a more 
attractive picture of ease? Nothing to do 
but what would keep three ordinary 
women working twenty-six hours a day. 
“Ttrust, Minnie,” I said, ‘that you fell on 
his neck and let the salt tears of gratitude 
trickle down his back.” 

“T tell him I don’t know. I say maybe- 
so more better for me to have some work 
to do, little bit. I say I no like to set still 
all day. 

“He say, ‘If you no work for white 
people you have plenty time to make heap 
clothes, plenty time to make yourself look 
pretty. Then all the women hate you, 
wish they have your husband.’ 

“T like that. I say, ‘All right. I give 
you that money. You hurry up quick 
learn to be big medicine man’-—What for 
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you laugh? 


I TRIED hard to stop, but I couldn’t. It 
was a wonder Mike, with that smooth 
tongue of his, hadn’t corralled all the 
Piute wives on the desert. And Minnie’s 
ambition, wasn’t it faintly reminiscent of 
a similar feeling supposed to exist in the 
bosoms of—er—other people, elsewhere? 
Aint human nature widespread? 

“Why, Minnie!’ I protested, when 
finally the diaphragm had come back to 
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normal, “I wasn’t laughing. I may have 
smiled inwardly to think how much like 
each other some women are—”’ 

“Huh! All time you laugh at me. I no 
tell you no more. I got to work. You 
think yourself awful smart. You think 
you know all about women. You don’t 
know nothing about women. Some day 
along come a skinny white-faced girl and 
she make you think yourself loco, crazy. 
Better you get married. Then maybe-so 
you learn something.” 

“Don’t get mad, Minnie. I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings. And why 
pick on me, try to shove me into matri- 
mony? What I already know about 
women keeps me from getting married 
—at least that may be what does it. 
Besides, when I get married I want a girl 
with brains. And a girl with brains 
wouldn’t want me.” 

“Sure. She know too much. You go 
away. I notalk to younomore. I got to 
work.” 

I wished I were Mike. Mike would 
have known just what to say. But per- 
haps I could pull some of his stuff. At any 
rate, it wouldn’t do any harm to try. 

“Minnie,” said I, as ingratiatingly as 
possible, “it seems to me that you are 
getting slender, aren’t you?” 

A beatific smile stole over that dusky 
face, like sunshine breaking through the 
fog. 

“Sure. I lose two pounds. Last week 
I no eat no potatoes. I no feel mad. [| 
think you make a fine fat husband. You 
catch that smart girl. I tell you what to 
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Then she like you. She marry you 


say. 
“Thanks, Minnie. I’ll remember that. 
But what happened to Mike? Haven’t 


you got time to finish the story?” 


“Sure. I tell you. After I give my 
husband that hundred dollars I tell 
Mamma. Mamma say she feel scared. 


She tell my husband to be awful careful. 

“She say, ‘Mike, you too young to 
remember your father. Him big medicine 
man. Him get killed. Him the brother of 
Captain Pete that fight the white men, 
kill heap white warriors. After while the 
Piutes see they no can kill all the white 
men, too many. So they make peace. 
Captain Pete help the white warriors kill 
some bad Piutes that all time make 
trouble. 

“*That make Captain Jack mad. Him 
Captain Pete’s cousin. Captain Jack say 
Captain Pete bad man to help the white 
warriors. He say to Captain Pete, ‘““You 


go away. You let me be chief both 
bands.” They talk-talk-talk, get awful 
mad. 


““*Then my husband start to think 
with his head. He think pretty easy. He 
say him awful smart, get to be chief both 
bands hisself. I say, ‘““More better you 
help me catch some grasshoppers.” He 
say, “Women don’t know nothing.” And 
he go talk to Captain Pete and Captain 
Jack. 

“He tell them he have a long talk with 
the spirits. The spirits tell him to shoot 
with his pistol at Captain Pete and Cap- 
tain Jack. The spirits say they give one 
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chief awful strong medicine so him no get 
hurt. That man have to be chief both 
bands. 

“*Then my husband shoot Captain 
Pete and Captain Pete fall down dead. 
He try to shoot Captain Jack but Captain 
Jack shoot him first. Then Captain Jack 
have my husband’s body cut up all to 
pieces, scattered all over. He say my 
husband’s spirit no can come back never, 
no can find all his body.’ 

“Mamma tell my husband that story, 
say she feel scared something bad happen 
to him, all same like his father. She say, 
“You be awful careful, no think too much 
with your head.’ 

“But my husband just laugh, say 
Indians no do crazy things like that no 
more, too smart. 

“He give Jim that hundred dollars. 
They go off into the hills all alone by 
theirselves, stay two three weeks. When 
they come back my husband say him fine 
medicine man, cure anything. But 
nobody hire him. Sick Indians say they 
no like a new medicine man to practise on 
them. They all go to Jim. have to 
work all same like before. —The women no 
hate me. They laugh at me. I tell my 
husband better him do something quick. 

“Then Mamma get sick. I tell her I 
get Dr. Grant. But shesay, ‘no.’ Shesay 
nothing wrong except she get old, pretty 
quick she die. My husband say he cure 
her easy. She say he no can practise on 
her, no good for a medicine man to prac- 
tise on his mother. But he talk-talk-talk. 
Finally she say, ‘All right.’ 











**One day he say he take that money. SoI have to hit him with a club, make him go sleep” 
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“He beat the tomtom, sing a song, lay 
his hand on her. When he take his hand 
away he have something in it. It look all 

same like a piece of black rock. I guess 

maybe- -so he have it in his hand all time. 
But he say he take that out of Mamma, 
now she get well quick. 

“Mamma tell him she feel better, 
pretty quick get well sure. But when my 
husband go out she laugh, tell me she 
have to say that, have to make her boy 
feel good. 

“My husband try all the songs he learn 
from Jim. He get so he sing fine. But 
Mamma get more bad. Then my hus- 
band go out into the hills, stay all night. 
When he come back he know a new song. 
He say when he sleep his father come to 
him, teach him that song. He do that lots 
of times, learn heap new songs. But he no 
can cure Mamma. 


Love Medicine: 


easily understood, I should say—like a 
maze or a labyrinth. It is full of queer 
turns and twists that lead nowhere in par- 
ticular, but there is always a way out—if 
you can find it. To find that exit, how- 
ever, sometimes seems hard to a man, 
who is accustomed to plod straight ahead 
from faulty premise to wrong conclusion. 
“**__have some little baby kittens. I 
have to do something I no like to do. I 
have to kill them little baby kittens.’ 
“That make me think quick. I say, 
‘You give me them little baby kittens. 
I kill them.’ She say, ‘Sure.’ She say, ‘I 
no like to killthem. It make me feel bad.’ 
“When I get home to the wickiup 
Mamma say, ‘You catch little baby 
ground squirrel, Minnie?’ I say, ‘Sure.’ 
“T hurry up quick cook them little baby 
kittens. Then I give them to Mamma. 
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“Next day we bury her all same like 
Piutes do long time ago. We pick up 
rocks, make a big heap over her grave. 

“Right away after Mamma die the 
Indians start to hire my husband when 
they get sick. I don’t know what for they 
do that. Indians awful funny sometimes. 
Before he practise on Mamma they no 
want him. After he try hard to cure 
Mamma and no have no luck they say 
him fine medicine man. 

“He do pretty good. He sing, beat his 
tomtom, pull out the disease. Then he 
tell the sick man to drink heap water, no 
eat no grub two three days. Long time he 
no kill nobody. He feel awful proud of 
hisself. 

“But he no make much money. I have 
to wash, clean house all same like before. 
He say better we go to Rattlesnake creek. 

He say lots of Indians 
on Rattlesnake creek, 





“One morning Mam- 


he make heap money. 





ma say to me, ‘Minnie, 
you do something for 
me?’ I say, ‘Sure.’ She 
say, ‘I think maybe-so 
I no live much longer. 
I all time think-think- 
think what I do when 
I was a little girl. Be- 
fore I die I like to eat 
some grub I like then. 
No hungry, no want 
much, just a little bit. 
I like vou to catch a 
little baby ground 
squirrel, cook it all 
same like the Piutes 
do long time ago. I 
no can eat a big ground 
squirrel. Too tough. 
You catch a little baby 
ground squirrel.’ 

“T say, ‘Sure.’ But 
I don’t know what to 
do. Toocold for ground 
squirrels to wake up, 
come out of their holes. 
Maybe-so if I have 
good luck I can dig 
some out of the ground.. 
Awful hard though to 
find them. 

“T talk to my hus- 
band. He say he catch 
some little baby ground 
squirrels easy, his medi- 








Recognition 
By Anne Zuker 


My rugs are never pulled awry, 

Nor tracked with mud from little, careless feet; 
No towels are fingermarked with grime 

From half-washed hands, but hang there straight and neat. 


Silence marks time in all my rooms, 
No childish voice awakes me when it’s day; 
At night there’s no protester here 

To put to bed and “‘Now I lay me” 


say. 


So pass the years, and yet sometimes, 
Another’s child turns upward to my own 
A flowerlike face, too sensitive, 

Too fine, for the coarse ground where it has grown. 


Long is our gaze and deeply fraught 

With recognition, but my eyelids smart— 

In raised, half-realizing eyes 

I read, ‘‘You’re the lost mother of my heart.”’ 


But I no do that. I 
feel scared. If the 
medicine business be 
bad I no can catch 
no job on Rattlesnake 
creek. 

“My husband no say 
nothing more. I think 
he forget. But pretty 
quick I see him set in 
the wickiup, keep still, 
think with his head. I 
remember what Mam- 
ma tell me. I say some- 
thing bad happen if I 
no watch close. 

“One day a woman 
tell me my husband 
pretty quick go away, 
leave me. I just laugh, 
say my husband never 
leave me. I know she 
talk straight. But if 
she think I want to 
know she no tell me. 
If she think I no be- 
lieve what she say she 
tell me everything, try 
to make me believe it. 
So I justlaugh. Then 
she tell me lots, say 
she hear my husband 
tell Jennie he meet her 
next night, right away 
after it get dark, then 











cine show him where to 





dig. He tell me to stay 

in the wickiup, wait for 

him. But I go out in the hills too. I feel 
scared maybe-so my husband’s medicine 
no work good that day. I tell one of my 
boys to watch, tell me quick if my hus- 
band catch a ground squirrel. 

“All day I walk-walk-walk, dig one 
place, dig another place. But I no can 
find no ground squirrels. My boy tell me 
my husband no catch nothing. I don’t 
know what to do. I have to quit, go 
home, cook grub. 

“When I go by Mrs. Murphy’s house I 
see Annie Murphy. She have a basket in 
her hand. That basket covered with 
cloth. I hear a noise in it. I say, ‘What 
y got? She say, ‘My old cat—’”’ 

Kemember the cat? Here it comes. I 
knew it would. I knew that if I waited 
patiently, as I always do, this story 
would sooner or later be connected up 
with the cat that so puzzled me at first. 
A woman’s mind is perfectly simple— 


“She eat one. She say, “That’s good 
grub, awful good grub. Years and years 
I no eat good grub like that. White man 
grub pretty good. But Indian grub heap 
more better. My mamma give me little 
baby ground squirrels to eat when I was a 
little girl. I never forget.’ 

“After supper Mamma feel awful good, 
laugh, talk lots. I feel glad I make her so 
happy. 

“But after we go to sleep, long time 
after, almost morning, Mamma call me. 
She say, ‘Minnie! I die quick.’ I wake 
up my husband. We set down close to 
Mamma. I hold one hand. My husband 
hold the other hand. 

“She say: ‘Minnie, my boy Mike awful 
good boy. But he need you to take care 
of him. You promise me you never let 
him get tired, go away, leave you?’ I say, 
‘I promise.’ My husband say, ‘I never 
want to leave Minnie.’ Then Mamma die. 


they run away to Rat- 
tlesnake creek. 

“Jennie young girl that live with her 
mother. All the men say Jennie awful 
pretty. I nocan see nothing pretty about 
that nocount girl. She don’t know 
nothing. 

“T feel pretty bad. I no care nothing 
for that husband. But I promise Mamma 
I no let him get tired, go away, leave me. 
I like to keep that promise. I no sleep 
much that night, too much think-think- 
think. It make me sick. If I beat that 
husband, make him be good, everybody 
know. Jennie feel sorry for him. They 
run away sure sometime when I no watch. 
I don’t know what to do. 

“Next day I have to go to Dr. Grant’s 
house to work. Dr. Grant come out of the 
house when I get there. I guess maybe-so 
I look pretty bad. He ask me if I feel 
sick. I say I feel all right. But he talk- 
talk-talk, ask me questions till I tell him 
about my husband. (Continued on page 81) 
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A baker's dozen, mostly women, was the usual attendance at sectarian church services in Hansen. 


Look at the crowd the 


Community Church attracts every Sunday morning now 


The Rejuvenation of Hansen 


A Live Wire Brings to Life the Slumbering Forces of 
Western Rural Society 


HAMLET of 200 souls, case 

count, within only ten miles of 

the quick-stepping, clean-faced 

county seat is not apt to be 
noted for its enterprise. When water is 
short, farm prices are low and the mort- 
gage interest is universally overdue, such 
a hamlet usually is about as lively as a 
defeated candidate the day after election, 
and its community spirit, the quality that 
makes it a good place to live in, functions 
as effectively as a motor car with a dead 
battery. 

To the average person from a live, up- 
and-at-’em city such a hamlet seems so 
dead that he wants to hold his nose and 
run at the mere thought of having to live 
in it. But is it dead or merely dormant? 
Can it be stimulated into vigorous life by 
means of the pulmotor? Are all the in- 
habitants suffering permanently from the 
sleeping sickness or do they merely lack 
a stiff electric shock and proper direction 
of the movements that follow such a 
shock? Is there no hope for the very 
small town or does it contain enough 
latent energy, spiritual, commercial and 
social, to get under way with a burst of 
speed after the starter has turned the 
motor over? 

I don’t know how it is in the East or the 
South, but in the Far West there is a first- 
class object lesson of the hidden forces, of 
the dynamic energy lying unused in the 
average very small community, forces that 
can be released and set to work if the right 
man steps on the starter. 

The demonstration of how to con- 


By Victor Willard 


Author of: Harnessing the Colorado 


He's the man who awakened Hansen's 


slumbering forces. Tom Blodgett originate 

the Men's Gospel Team movement and 
licked 40 Kansas bootleggers before he lost 
his health and came to Idaho to find it again 





vert a dozing hamlet into a vital, 

throbbing community was given by 

the town of Hansen in the sagebrush 

of northern Idaho. You'll have to look 
hard along the line indicating the Snake 
river on an Idaho map if you want to find 
Hansen, for the town is small and young, 
and the fat type spelling Twin Falls 
obscures its name. Hansen was the kind 
of sleepy, discouraged community de- 
scribed above. It seemed to have no kick 
left. But when the right man came 
along—oh boy, how that town woke up, 
sat up and took physical and spiritual 
culture exercises to make itself new, vig- 
orous and handsome! 

Because Hansen does not differ from 
hundreds of similar irrigation communi- 
ties in the Far West, because its example 
demonstrates the existence of remarkable 
forces for good in all these hamlets, be- 
cause the resurrection of the Hansen 
community spirit can be duplicated in 
scores and scores of small communities 
throughout the West, because such a 
wholesale resurrection would go a long 
way in solving the social and economic 
problems of the rural West, the story of 
the Idaho hamlet’s rejuvenation is here 
set down. 

Hansen, in common with the rest of the 
irrigation towns, had had its full share of 
the troubles caused by over-expansion, 
falling prices, water shortages and other 
causes. In the summer of ’23 it looked 
like a car that’s been out in the dust and 
rain for a long time without attention. 
But the motor was sound, the battery was 
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fully charged. Only the starter switch 
was damaged. It could be fixed. Tom 
Blodgett fixed it, pressed the starter but- 
ton down and away she went. 

Tom Blodgett is a minister with a 
punch. When throat trouble forced him 
to give up the pulpit in 1900, he went 
into the wholesale drygoods business and 
made a success of it. That was in Wichita, 
Kansas. Kansas had had a prohibition 
law for a generation. Wichita had forty 
wide-open saloons that laughed at the 
law. Their laughter got Tom Blodgett’s 
goat. So he organized the law-abiding 
element and after a stiff fight elected a 
dry mayor who closed the forty saloons. 
Then Tom Blodgett laughed. Three 
years later he organized the ‘“‘Men’s Gos- 
pel Team” movement which, spreading 
from Kansas, in a decade became nation- 
ally effective. And in 1921 he came 
to Idaho for his health, more dead than 
alive. 

When he came to Hansen, that town 
had one church building owned by the 
Methodist Episcopal church and sedu- 
lously shunned by the members of the 
other fourteen denominations. A non- 
resident minister held services on Sunday 
mornings, and a baker’s dozen was a large 
attendance. 

A small Sunday School was conducted 
by the faithful few who struggled along, 
disheartened at the lack of appreciation 
or support from those who should have 
given their backing. 

About the only semblance of real activ- 
ity was the Ladies’ Aid Society which 
shouldered the finances of the church and 
did heroic work in holding the discouraged 
flock together. 

Men were as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

The community tolerated the church 
instead of supporting it; overworked 
women collected money in driblets from 
those who paid in order to be rid of them 
rather than for any other purpose. 

The total amount of money raised for 
all purposes last year under the old pro- 
gram was about $750. By way of con- 
trast, this year under the new regime the 
budget of the Community Church and its 
immediate activities 1s $4000. 

Tom Blodgett did not comé as a de- 
nominational minister; in fact, he came 
not merely to preach, but to galvanize into 
life every worth-while activity of the 
town and surrounding country, using 
the Community Church, 
interdenominational but 
under the direction of the 
M. E. organization, as 
the rallying point. 

He surely did rally 
them! He made the 
town over. 

The entire community 
is almost solidly back of 
the new church program, 
which has become the 
dominant factor in the 
life and affairs of the 
people. 

The church services 
are packed with eager, 
enthusiastic folks, the 
Sunday School fills every 
nook of auditorium, lec- 
ture room and basement, 
and every organization 
in the new enterprise, 
of which there are legion, 
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The Community baseball team of Hansen. 


Victor Willard 


By getting everybody, young and old. 


interested in all kinds of activities, the Community Church caused the dance 
hall to close for lack of patronage and eliminated the pool halls 


is working with great earnestness and 
effectively. 

The first week after being on the job, 
the minister called the school board to- 
gether and obtained permission and help 
to remove the huge piles of dirt, made by 
excavating the large basement, from the 
new high school grounds. 

As the building was unfinished the 
school board was reluctant to spend the 
four or five hundred dollars necessary to 
remove the dirt, with the burden of taxes 
already hard to bear. 


Fast Work 


It took the minister just ten minutes at 
the second Sunday morning service to se- 
cure the promise of twenty-five men and 
fifty horses, with the necessary plows, 
scrapers, fresnos and levelers to do the job. 

The following Tuesday was declared 
“Community Day” and at the hour desig- 
nated thirty men and fifty-six horses were 
working under the direction of a compe- 
tent field marshal. 

That regiment of willing workers as- 
tonished the school board. Its members 
had expected flat failure, as they were 
afraid that the district did not contain 






Hansen has 200 inhabitants and operates this new high school. 
were leveled and beautified by volunteer community workers 


enough undisgruntled voters to move a 
hatful of dirt without pay. The voters 
themselves were surprised by the infec- 
tious spirit of this first Community Day. 

The job was soon under way and by 
noon the husky farmers gathered in the 
church dining-room where inviting tables 
groaned under the weight of good things 
to eat. The women caught the spirit of 
the occasion and did their bit enthusias- 
tically. As soon as the tables were cleared 
they gathered at the school house grounds 
to enjoy the fun. 

It was a feast for the eyes to see those 
beautiful eighteen-hundred-pound Perch- 
erons with their lusty drivers wear down 
the mounds of dirt. Before five o’clock 
the unsightly high school grounds had 
been transformed into a level lawn, ready 
for seeding. 

Having seen the mettle of the people 
whom he was to serve, the minister set 
about with great faith and much care to 
lay out a program to meet the needs 
of the community in the most effective 
manner. 

The fifteen business men of the village 
were called together in the annex of the 
church, which the minister had already 

appropriated as the 

ze: community office, and 

23 the Hansen _ Business 

% Men’s Association was 

> formed and put into 
immediate action. 

The officers were elect- 
ed that very night and 
the first official act was 
the selection of six up- 
standing high school lads 
as delegates to the State 
High School Y. M.C. A. 
Convention, the trip 
being financed entirely 
by the business men. 

The next motion called 
for a corn-show day at 
the Community Church, 
and prizes amounting to 
$125 were pledged by 
the various business men 
on the spot. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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IM MEREDITH slowly _re- dor 
moved his battered felt hat, bod 
laid it gently on the wharf The water thr 
planking, with meticulous pains _ had been dro 
to place it exactly over the center of — lowered her 

a stringer, and jumped precisely in perhaps six thi 

the center of its crown. That done, inches, but SO 

he stepped back, sighted carefully, 2: the end £00 
and propelled the wrecked headgear o¢. 4, skit 
seaward with a foot whose efficient .° °" 70% whi 
accuracy had been acquired on the “* otill stood tha 
team of a certain noted technical ¢ that point tak 
school. Ezt 

These maneuvers were the Meredith 

system of reducing an emotional pres- in 1 

sure too great to be relieved by a ‘ 

mere explosion of profanity. Having a © 
employed them, Tim felt himself tot 
measurably relieved, calm enough, in too 
fact, to appear before a lady. He hop 
turned and walked across the wharf uf 
toward an unpretentious little office girl 
bearing the sign, “Meredith, Ship- | 
cracker,” whence a clear feminine pro. 
voice had been calling to him for give 
several minutes. 

For Tim was arising young operatot i i 
in the new industry of breaking up 

castoff warcraft for junk. The girl was dire 

his stenographer, fiancee and trusted hou 

adviser, Molly Merritt, and the thing that “Perhaps it’s a good-faith warning, a ship at all. ‘lim’s cutting torches had SIX | 
had caused the hat-jumping incident, and Tim,”’ said the girl, a trace of anxiety sliced her away strip by strip and billet stoc 

which now caused him to run stubby twisting her usually level black brows. by billet until even the lowest of her decks a 

fingers through his sandy hair as the out- “Oh, yes,” said Tim. “No doubt about was gone. More than three-fourths of her that 

ward and visible sign of an inward and it, now. But it came too late. Somebody substance had flowed away up the rail- thor 

spiritual bewilderment, was the unex- or something has about cooked our hash road tracks to the steel works and the lim 

pected appearance of five feet of water in already.” open hearth furnaces, reappearing later ‘i 

number three compartment of the old gun- “Why, Tim! What do you mean?” as heavy castings, bars, ingots and what- all 

boat Yorktown, which he was wrecking. “I mean there’s five feet of water in not. Of what had been a 17co-ton ship you: 
“Oh, Tim!” cried Molly. “Oh, Tim! number three compartment of the old there remained less than a quarter. Com- The 

Here’s a funny one. Have you told any- Yorktown. Another foot, or a little rough pared with the Yorktown’s designed draft a bi 

body you were going to bid on those three weather, and the old girl’ll be taking it of 18 feet the old hulk had rested, until * 

ships up at the Navy Yard tomorrow!” over the side. Then—bingo! down she her recent accident, barely three feet deep scur 

“No,” said Tim. “Why?” goes!” in the water. She was a long, shallow, yare 

“Well, a man who said his name was “Oh!” exclaimed Molly. dish-like shell, only saved from absolute "a 
Carr or Carson or something called up “T have a hunch Ezra had something to crankiness and instability by the bulk- inte 
just now and said to tell you Ezra was do with it,” Tim went on. “You just heads that divided her into compart- see | 
planning to keep you from bidding.” can’t see how a thing like that can happen ments. coul 

“Huh! That’s a puzzler! Ezra’s a accidentally, you know, and dirty work The flooding of the third of these, if th 
smart enough old crook to figure out I’d_ is right in line with that Ephesian bur- counting backward from the bow, so it 1s 
bid on those ships without being told, and glar’s moral slants. Now this message weighed down the forward end of the hulk stres 
he’ll never get over hating me for buying makes it look more than ever like he was that there was virtually no freeboard left plug 
the Saratoga from him and making money responsible. And it’s likely to play the at her bows and the slap of even small “] 
where he lost it. If he can cripple me deuce with us.” : waves might throw more water into her blac 
he’s going to do it. But I don’t see how Tim’s perturbation was justified. Or- until, presently, she sank. It behooved said 
anybody found out what he intends to do. dinarily, five feet of water in one compart- Tim to bestir himself. Moreover, he had Wate 

That old buccaneer doesn’t even let his ment, if a vessel has five others that are other Teasons for wishing to clear the hulk emp 

right hand know when he puts his left dry and is, beside, tied up at a wharf, is of water quickly. the } 

hand into a pocket—even if it’s his own not much to worry about. But the York- “I’ve got to get a hundred and fifty “ 
pocket. And why should this Carr person, town was not an ordinary ship. In fact, tons more steel off that old wreck you 
whom I never heard of, tell me about rer” ’ tomorrow,” he said, “or I won’t have man 
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enough money to put up the guaranty 
check with my bid on those ships. And 
I’ve got to get the water out of her before 
I dare take off another pound of metal.” 

“Can’t you pump it out?!” asked 
Moll 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know,” 
answered Tim, his perplexity becoming 
‘ncreasingly evident. “As soon as I got 
down this morning I had the boys hook 
up the only pump we have. It’s been 
working an hour now without making any 
impression so far as I see. A while ago I 
telephoned Farley’s for their fire-tug; she 
ought to be able to kick the water out of 
her in a hurry, but—I don’t know. Our 
little one should have made some sort of 
a showing.” 

“If you could find the leak—’’ be- 
gan Molly tentatively. 

“T know,” said Tim gently, “but I 
don’t believe it’s a regular leak. Some- 
body’s opened a seacock or sawed a hole 
through a salt water connection, or even 
dropped a piece of heavy scrap through 
her bottom with the crane—the old 
thing’s shell is paper-thin, you know, and 
so old it’s rotten. I bet I could pitch a 
good hard firebrick right through her 
skin. And she’s full of pipes, any one of 
which might be letting in the water. And 
that compartment’s a big place, too. It’d 
take a long time to search it. No, sir; 
i:zra’s given us a hard nut to crack.” 

“Couldn’t you get a diver to get down 
in there and fix it?’ suggested Molly. 

“It'd be pretty risky,” demurred Tim. 
‘Too many rough edges and sharp corners 
to tear his rubber clothes. And it’d take 
too long to get one, anyway. No, let’s 
hope the fire-tug will do the business.” 

“There she comes now,” exclaimed the 
girl. 
Tim nodded and turned toward the ap- 
proaching vessel. “Anyway, Molly, we'll 
give the old burglar a run for his money.” 


THE tug threw suction lines over into 
the water-logged hulk and, at Tim’s 
direction, “‘did her damnedest.” In half an 
hour the water had been lowered perhaps 
six inches. At the end of an hour it still 
stood at that point. 

“Not much of a showing for a boat 
that’s supposed to be able to throw four 
thousand-gallon streams,” commented 
| im to the boat’s skipper. 

“Don’t you worry about my boat; she’s 

all right,” declared the tug captain. “‘It’s 
vours that needs care and_ attention. 
There must be a hole in her the size of 
a barrel. Have you tried to find it?” 

“There’s so much trash and dust and 
scum in that water a man couldn’t see a 
yard down in it,” protested Tim. 

“But he could feel, couldn’t he, Tim?” 
interjected Molly, who had come out to 
see what progress was being made. “He 
could feel the current of water coming in 
if the tug was throwing it out as fast as 
it is now.” Molly pointed at the four fat 
streams rushing overboard from the deck 
lugs. 

“Molly, there’s something beneath that 
black hair of yours beside a pretty face,” 
said Tim admiringly. “Here, hold my 
watch and keys; I’m going to try it.” He 
emptied his pockets and stepped over to 
the wharf edge. 

“Take this with you and we can pull 
you out if need be,”’ suggested the boat- 
man, tossing him the end of a heaving line. 
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Tim knotted the rope round his barrel- 
like chest and lowered himself along a 
mooring cable to the hulk and clambered 
down, frame by frame, into the water. 
Back and forth he worked his way, from 
the after bulkhead to the forward one, 
each time getting a little nearer to the 
center of the ship and a little deeper into 
the water. Sometimes he missed his foot- 
ing and stepped down some hole in the 
double-bottom, barking his shins and fall- 
ing under the water. Sometimes he 
stumbled over scraps of metal. Each 
time he came up sputtering and went at 
it again. Soon he was so far into the 
deeper water at the middle of the ship 
that it was with difficulty he kept his 
chin above its grimy surface. He turned 
over on his back and floated. 

“Tow me back and forth,” he called, 
“T’ll let my feet drag as far as 1 can and 
maybe I can feel the leak that way.” 

Twice a man on the tug walked to and 
fro, dragging the line to which Tim was 
attached. As he came aft the third time 
Tim called out. 

“Hold on a minute! I think I felt 
something.” A stroke or two carried him 
back a few feet toward the bow. He 
kicked himself upright, found a footing 
and ducked under the water. Presently 
his head bobbed up 

“T’ve got it!” he cried, and forthwith 
ducked a second time. In half a minute 
he was up again. “It’s the magazine 
flooding valve. Somebody’s opened it.” 
Further information was cut off as he 
dove for a third time. Straining her eyes 
at the comparatively clear space where 
the sweep of Tim’s arms pushed back the 
scum from the surface of the water, 
Molly made out by his gestures that he 
was reaching here and there, feeling for 
something. When he came up he had a 
pipe tongs in his hand. 

“‘Here’s what they opened her with,” 
he called, scrambling toward the side of 
the hulk. ‘I clamped that valve down 
myself and cut off the head of the stem 
so nobody could tamper with it, but some- 
body opened her up with these chain 
tongs. The top of the stem’s broken off, 
too, below where I cut it, so that I can’t 
close her any more.” 

“What’re you goin’ to do about it?” 
inquired the boatman as Tim clambered 
up the wharf. “You can’t pump her out 
with a hole like that letting in the water.” 

“Sure not,” assented the dripping Tim. 
‘And we can’t get a plug into that valve. 
Therefore we shall have to induce it to 
flow out again through the same aperture, 
after which we shall close the valve.” 

“You talk like a sprinkling can,” said 
the boatman disgustedly. 

‘Absolutely,’ agreed Tim cheerfully. 

“Now, young feller, you chase your fine 
young tug back up to Farley’s yard, tie 
on to that big derrick barge of his and 
haul same down here to me. I want it.” 


“What’ll Farley say to that?’ de- 
manded the tug’s skipper, shooting a 
belligerent jaw forward. 

“Oh, he won’t mind,” said Tim. “Tl 


Beside, I had it rented 


telephone him. 
Pll just get it a 


for tomorrow anyway. 
day early.” 

“How are you going to get the water 
out, Tim?” asked Molly, when the boat- 
man had cast off his lines and was draw- 
ing out into the sound. 


“Pour it out, Molly mine,” said Tim. 
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“Just lift up the boat and pour it out, 
like that.” 

“You’re so full of nonsense,” laughed 
Molly, none the wiser for his answer, but 
pleased, nevertheless, that he had de- 
veloped a definite plan for coping with 
his staggering problem. 


IM, hurrying back up the wharf, sent 

his riggers to put three heavy steel 
cables round and under the Yorktown and 
anchored a few feet back from the bow so 
they would not slip off. When the tug 
arrived with the derrick he had the barge 
made fast alongside the wharf at the 
Yorktown’s bow, so that the main hook 
of the hundred-ton derrick could be 
swung directly over these slings. 

“Mister,” he said to the derrickman, 

“how much will this bent pin of yours 
pick up? 

The derrickman craned a scrawny neck 
out of the open window of his operating 
cabin, squinted this way and that, and 
spat thoughtfully overside. 

‘“. aint seen nothin’ round here she 
won't pick up,” he declared. “Whaddye 
mean, ‘bent pin’?” 

“This,” said Tim, and slapped the main 
block of the derrick. With its attendant 
hook the thing weighed nearer four tons 
than three. “Well, Mister,” he went on, 
ignoring the contemptuous “Huh!” of the 
derrickman ‘“‘you’re goin’ to lift a ship. 
Boom up, get as close as you can to this 
old lady down here, and gimme your hook 
right on those slings!” And with that he 
slid down into the bow of the Yorktown. 

Not for worlds would the derrickman, 
so approached, have admitted the task 
was impossible, though Tim’s proposal 
sounded visionary enough. Carefully he 
took in his mooring lines, warping the 
barge forward until it almost rubbed 
against the Yorkiown’s bow. More care- 
fully he raised the hundred and ten foot 
boom until it stood as nearly perpendicu- 
lar as possible. Then Tim raised his hand 
shoulder high and crooked the fingers 
downward. It was the rigger’s signal, 
“Give me the hook.” Down came the 
big block, rapidly at first, then slower. 
Tim flipped one hand, fingers outspread, 
to the side. The block came to rest pre- 
cisely over the waiting slings. 

Straining his broad shoulders at the 
stiff inch-and-a-half steel cables, Tim 
lifted them one by one into the derrick’s 
big hook. Scrambling back to the wharf, 
he ran aft to where the stern of the hulk 
was poised, actually out of water because 
the bow was so depressed. 

Watching that stern closely, Tim raised 
both arms and whistled twice, shrilly. 
The derrickman started his engines and 
the cable began to race down the boom 
and on to the drum. For every foot of it 
that came in the great hook climbed, per- 
haps, half an inch, for so was the power 
of the hoisting engines multiplied by the 
rigging of the derrick. And for every half 
inch the hook came up, once Tim's 
slings had drawn taut, the bow of the 
Yorktown came up an equal amount. Like- 
wise, her stern sank a little. 

The old hulk was like a scale beam of 
which her broad middle section, her most 
buoyant portion, was the pivot. In a 
measure, the lifting of one end was com- 
pensated by the lowering of the other. 
Thus the task Tim required of the der- 
rick—to lift the forward end of the hulk 
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until he could close or repair the broken 
valve—was not so fantastic as it sounded. 
So when the racing cable and the crawl- 
ing block had gone about their respective 
businesses until the Yorktown’s stern drew 
as close to the water as her bow had been 
that morning, Tim whistled again and 
lowered his arms in signal to the derrick- 
man to stop hoisting. Then he ran back 
to the bow to see what he could see. 
As the hulk had_ been 


lifted, of course, the water 


at the wharf edge, out of range if any- 
thing went wrong and the derrick dropped 
a lift, and betook himself once more to 
the bow compartment. The torchmen 
were cutting the last frame as he dropped 
down beside them. A whistle brought 
the derrickman back to his levers, and 
with him Tim went over his plans. 

“T want to lower her down so she’s just 
clear of the water as far aft as this bulk- 
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keel itself. Then he lowered the hulk 
until the water was lapping at the holes, 
only an inch or two away from the cutting 
flames. 

“Don’t worry if the water hits your 
torches, boys,” he said. ‘“They’ll burn 
right along if you don’t get em more than 
a couple of inches under.” 

There was no double bottom so far 
forward and the ship’s skin, as Tim had 
told Molly, was thin. The 
torches made rapid progress. 








drained away. There was 
left no more than a foot or 
so of it sloshing about at the 
after end of the compart- 
ment. Better, the broken 
valve was well above the 
surface of the water. 

“Well, we lifted your 
busted old skillet,”’ jeered 
the derrickman. 

“Sure,” said Tim. ““That’s 
what I wanted you to do. 
Now hold her; dog your line, 
if you want to; I’m not going 
to let her down for half an 
hour.” 

However, the valve was 
closed and sealed shut, safe 
against any pressure of water 
outside, long before the half 
hour was up. Two “burners” 
did it, with Tim bossing the 
job. They cut the plate of 
the valve free from its stem, 
seated it, and while Tim 
stood on it to keep it in 
place, bent steel rods down 
over it and welded them to 
the ship’s skin. 

Tim threw the remnant of 
the much-abused valve stem 
up to the wharf. “Keep 
that,” he shouted. “It'll be 
good evidence some day, 
maybe. See the wrench 
marks on it?” 

Then he took his torchmen 
and went forward to the bow 
compartment. He was about 
to cut off the first forty feet 
or so of the ship, holding 
it suspended from the derrick 
boom and leaving the re- 
maining five compartments 
afloat and safely moored to 
che wharf. 

He set the men to cutting 
through each of the longi- 
tudinal frames that ran out 
to stiffen the bow and stole 
a minute to run up to the 
office. 

“Well, girl,’ he — said, 





The Sheepherder 


By Lew Sarett 


Loping along on the day’s patrol, 

I came on a herder in Jackson’s Hole; 
Furtive of manner, blazing of eye, 

He never looked up when I rode by; 
But counting his fingers, fiercely intent, 
Around and around his herd he went: 


One sheep, two sheep, three sheep, four— 
Twenty and thirty—forty more; 
Strayed—nine ewes; killed—ten rams; 
Seven and seventy lost little lambs. 


He was all that I could see 

On the lonely range for company— 

Save one lean wolf and a prairie-dog, 
And a myriad of ants at the foot of a log; 
So I sat the herder down on a clod— 

But his eyes went counting the ants in the sod: 


One sheep, two sheep, three sheep, four— 
Fifty and sixty—seventy more; 

There's not in this flock a good bell-wether! 
Then how can a herder hold it together? 


I flung my blankets down for the night, 
And I tried to talk with the lonesome wight; 
But he wouldn’t speak as we sat by the fire— 
Coralling sheep was his sole desire; 
With fingers that pointed near and far, 
Mumbling, he herded star by star: 


One sheep, two sheep, three—as before! 
Eighty and ninety—a thousand more! 

My lost little lambs—one thousand seven! 
Are wandering over the hills of Heaven. 


And ever as_ they licked 
away the steel Tim signaled 
to lower the hulk until, before 
the torches had reached all 
the way up the sides, the 
derrick was carrying no load 
except the section of hull 
Tim was cutting away. This 
was, perhaps, forty feet long, 
half that in width at the 
after end and six or so high. 
At the bow, of course, it 
narrowed away to almost 
nothing. Tim estimated it 
weighed fifty tons. Already 
the weight was threatening 
to buckle the small remain- 
ing section of side plates that 
alone held it to the remainder 
of the Yorktown. Tim had 
the derrickman take a little 
more strain on it and had his 
torchmen clamber up on the 
bulkhead, so they could 
reach their torches down to 
the work yet would be saved 
a sudden drop into the 
waters of the sound when the 
section at last was free. 

“Keep your cuts even, 
boys,” he cautioned. “We 
don’t want to sink this old 
tub by throwing all this 
weight on one side; we want 
to let go everywhere at once.” 

Presently, as the torches 
cut away more and more of 
the remaining material, there 
were sounds of straining 
metal, little snapping noises 
as individual fibers gave way, 
and then, with a swish and 
a jerk the bow section swung 
free and dropped. The der- 
rick canted downward a 
little as the full load was 
thrown on it. The forward 
end of the hulk, its relative 
buoyancy increased by the 
removal of much dead 
weight, rose, rocked a little 
and came to rest. 

Tim breathed a sigh of 
relief. In spite of his con- 














“‘we’re started again. We’re 





cutting steel! Better order 
us some cars.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Molly. “Can you 
work fast enough to cut it and load it 
and ship it and draw your draft and get 
your bid in by noon tomorrow?” 

“Depends on our luck,” said Tim. “But 
anyway, we’re moving now. You were 
asking me yesterday how I was going to 
cut this old boat up without taking her 
out of the water. Come along and I'll 
show you.” 

What Molly lacked in mechanical 
knowledge she made up in interest in 
Tim’s work. She accepted the invitation 
eagerly. Tim found her a good position 


head,” he explained. -““Then as the torches 
cut upward on each side, you let her down 
gradually, so that when the burners are 
all through all the weight that’ll be on 
your derrick will be the front end of the 
ship that they’ve cut off. Now you watch 
me and [’ll signal you when to slack 
away and when to hold her.” 

Tim started his torchmen as close to the 
center of the ship and as far down toward 
the keel as possible. When they had cut 
2 foot or so he had them burn holes 
through the ship’s bottom, reach their 
torches down and cut through the massive 


fident attitude, he had not 
been certain his experiment 
would prove successful. 

“Warp back a little; then hoist that sec- 
tion on to the wharf,” he called to the 
derrickman. 

Up above, the burners were waiting to 
cut the big mass of metal into billets. Tim 
climbed over and round it, laying out the 
cuts with a piece of chalk and arule, while 
the tug and the derrickman maneuvered 
the barge into position at the stern of the 
Yorktown to remove a section there. The 
torchmen were swarming over the big 
bulk before Tim had finished his chalking, 


and his asthmatic little railroad crane was 
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beginning to lift billets on to the flat cars 
for shipment. 

The stern section came off like the bow, 
giving Tim another fifty tons of material 
cut off and landed on the wharf, and the 
second section forward from the stern fol- 
lowed. It was more bulky than the others 
but weighed no more, because in it there 
were none of the massive frames that were 
built into bow and stern. The three, Tim 
felt, would provide the metal he needed, 
though with little to spare. He devoted 
himself to cutting them up. 

A good man, working on material of this 
sort, can remove about three quarters of a 
ton of billets an hour. Under pressure, he 
can deliver a little more, perhaps, a ton. 
Tim had twelve men at work. He felt 
reasonably sure of his ability to deliver the 
desired hundred and fifty tons of cut ma- 
terial early next morning. But an obstacle 
developed 

“The bottoms »f those bow and stern 
sections are full of concrete,” said one of 
his men. ‘Th’ old tub must-a had more 
leaks’n a sieve and they just slathered ce- 


ment into her to stop 
em.’ 
“Well, I’ve nobody to 


spare to break it out with 
chisels and sledges,” 
averred Tim. “And it 
takes too long, anyway. 
Go ahead, cut what you 
can and leave the rest. 
[ want to think about it 
a while.” 

Tim carried this new 
difficulty up to his favorite 
spot at the head of the 
wharf, where he sat down 
and stared absently across 
the sound while he mulled 
it over. As often had 
been the case before, the 
dancing of the waves in 
the late afternoon sunlight 
proved a__ satisfactory 
mental stimulus. What he 
needed, he decided, was 
a thumping big hammer, 
capable of operating at 
any desired point. He 
set about obtaining one. 

“How big are those 
sections with the concrete 
in em?” he asked his informant. 

“Oh, fifteen ton,” was the answer. 
‘Maybe more, countin’ the ce-ment. There 
they are; take a look yourself.” Tim did, 
and was discouraged by what he saw; but 
he kept on. The derrickman was his ob- 
jective. 

“Have you got a trip-hook on this scow 
of yours? he ‘inquired. 

“Little un. Handle mebbe five-six ton,” 
said the man. ‘‘What sort of fool scheme 
you got now!” 

“See those big chunks over there?” 
asked Tim, pointing. “Youand my rigger 
set em down.beyond the edge of the wharf; 
not too far, just so they'll be resting on the 
ground. Set ’em bottomside up. Then 
rig your trip-hook. My crane’ll bring an 
old steel propeller hub down here. Weighs 
about three tons. You pick that up, take 
‘er up as high’s you can, and drop it on 
t hose pieces. Then do it some more. Ham- 
mer em good, all over. I want to break 
the concrete out of ’em.” 

The scheme worked like a charm. Tim 
was so pleased he wanted to spend the rest 


An Illegal Attachment: 


















of the afternoon watching the slow rise, 
the quick release, and the plummet-like 
descent of the improvised drop-ball. He 
found pleasure, too, in the craftmanship 
of the derrickman who seemed able to 
strike a blow within an inch of any desig- 

nated spot, although perched behind ‘his 
levers more than a hundred feet away 
from his objective. 

But the men had to have light if they 
were to work that night as Tim had plan- 
ned and so he tore himself away to drive 
uptown and borrow some acetylene flares 
from a friendly contractor. 

As he returned through the deserted 
harbor district in the gathering dusk, a 
man ran out ahead of Tim’s car and called 
to him. Tim could not distinguish the 
words but the tone indicated stress and 
urgency. Tim stopped. 

“Big box make fall on my buddy; you 
come help,” said the fellow. 

“All right,” answered Tim, and climbed 
down from the steering wheel. 

“Where is he?” 

The man led him toward an alleyway, 
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He left the wharf with a 
jerk and went skyward 
faster, Tim said afterward, 


than he would travel 


when he died 


a dark, uninviting place, 
but to Tim a man in 
trouble was an appealing 
object and he walked in 
unsuspectingly. 

Hardly had he taken 
three steps past its mouth 
when something soft and 
hampering was thrown 
over his head and some 
one behind him seized his 
arms above the elbows in 
a wrestler’s lock, seeking 
to pinion them. At the 
same time, | im’s erstwhile 
guide turned and sprang 
at him. 

Tim kicked out, felt 
his foot come in contact 
with something yielding and heard some- 
body grunt heavily. He clamped his 
arms down to his sides, holding securely 
whoever was behind him, and bent for- 
ward suddenly from the hips. The man 
behind flopped forward and up, rolling on 
over Tim’s shoulders. Tim loosed his arms 
and a body landed with a most satisfying 
thud on the ground before him. 

Tim scrambled out of the sacking that 
had been thrown over him, backed up to 
a wall at the side of the alley and took 
stock of the situation. 

The man who had guided him was on 
his knees, a knife in one hand, and trying 
to raise himself from the ground. Just 
beyond him there was a still form. Tim 
jumped accurately on the hand that held 
the knife, crushing its small bones be- 
tween his heels and the flagging of the 
alley. Screaming with pain, the fellow 
dropped to the ground again. 

Tim picked up the knife, twisted his 
fingers into the collars of the two men and 
with one hand jerked the conscious one 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Gloomy Gray or Bright Red? 


What Kind of an Education Shall Uncle Sam Give 
His Indian Nieces and Nefhews? 


HE Indian is still the most pic- 
turesque American. If you hap- 
pen to pause on the Yellowstone 
highway in Idaho, between 
Pocatello and Blackfoot, you will see 
Shoshones who still have an undying, 
aboriginal love of color that shows itself in 


beads and blankets; a love of pow-wows, of 


hunting, of open air life. On the wide plain 
the tepee-shaped woodpiles of the Sho- 
shone and his hogan sweat-baths have a 
distinctly aboriginal air. Thank heaven, it 
is very difficult to make an Indian over 
completely into a white man. Every drop 
of his blood cries out against the process, 
yet his complete transformation from red 
to white is the avowed aim of the schools 
maintained by the Indian Bureau. Out- 
wardly the school may succeed, but the 
spirit of the pupil remains Indian. He 
may dress in school clothes, but the 
Indian heart is still there watching and 
waiting for the freedom of holidays or 
adult life. The girls 
wear clothes made out 
of the ugly black and 
gray cloth supplied by 
“Washington men,” 
but Navajo bracelets 
or earrings show that 
the race is running true 
to type. 

Friends of the Indian 
have been wondern: 
whether the uniform 
system of education in 
all reservation schools is 
best for him. Whether 
the Indian is a Sioux 
or a Cocopah, he is put 
through the same edu- 
cational mill. He has 
three years of the 
grades; thereafter three 
more years are divided 
between grade instruc- 
tion and a smattering 
of many industrial arts. 
Thus Indian boys in 
some schools make the 
cofins for the reserva- 
tion, milk the school 
cows and work in the 
school garden, while 
the girls cook in the 
school kitchen and 
wash their clothes in 
the school laundry. 
Finally the choice 
spirits among the boys 
and girls are sent for 
additional training in 
the industrial arts to 
such schools as Sher- 
man or Haskell. From 
start to finish the edu- 
cation is almost as 
uniform and centralized 
as that of France under 
Napoleon, whose minis- 


Indian arts and crafts. 


By Frank P. Arnold 


ter of public instruction could take out his 
watch and remark that at that moment 
every boy in every /ycée in¥rance was 
doing the same Latin exercise. 

France has since disgovered that each 
province has its own amdividuality and so 
has adapted its umiversity work to the 
locality, but the Indian Bureau clings-to 
its policy of wniformity. It never has 
occurred to/the Bureau to ask itself 
whether edti¢ation at the Indian schools 
should make Indian children into the 


highest’ types of Indian or should turn 
them‘ into poor imitation of middlin’ low 
white men. 

The Indian schools are making a mis- 
take in not giving greater opportunity for 
expansion to the genius of the Indian race, 
in not having special courses in Indian 





The Indian schools are making a great mistake in not giving special courses in 
They should make the pupils proud of their racial 
heritage instead of trying to recast them in a Caucasian mold 


arts and crafts, in not making the 

Indian proud of his racial heritage, 

of being himself instead of being 

recast in a Caucasian mold. When 
you visit an Indian school and see 
pictures of Lincoln and Washington on 
the walls rather than scenes painted 
by Remington; when you look through 
the school library and find the Scottish 
Chiefs and Horatio Alger, but nothing on 
Western history, trapping or Indian 
legends; when you hear the primary 
grades singing about “every little wave 
putting its night cap on” rather than 
about papooses or chesingeras; when you 
find that the embryo Indian carpenters 
are making coffins rather than saddles 
and stirrups; when you find there is not a 
Navajo blanket nor a Pima basket nor a 
bit of bead work in the whole school, not a 
single bit of flaming color, not a single 
Indian touch, then you wonder if Indian 
education is not disregarding the first law 
of educational psychol- 
ogy which bids us tie 
the unknown to the 
known. 

To begin with you 


the teachers in the In- 
dian schools are not 
there because they love 
it, because they are 
interested in Indian 
folk ways and thought, 
but because theirs is a 
job like any other. 
Rarely do they take 
any interest in develop- 
ing Indian arts, in mak- 
ing the Indian boys 
better riders, hunters, 
trappers, saddle mak- 
ers, lariat makers or 
cowboys; they fail to 
encourage the girls to 
become better basket- 
makers, weavers, dyers, 
tanners and bead work- 
ers. They can not or 
will not understand 
why it should be neces- 
sary and important to 
stimulate in both sexes 
that pride of race which 
will prefer to use Indian 
ideas as motifs of deco- 
ration rather than the 
American flag or tele- 
graph poles. It is 
curious that the modern 
wave of education 
which adapts. our 
schooling to the needs 
of our environment 
should not yet have 
reached the Indian 
schools. No wonder 
that Indian children 
(Continued onipage 6 3) 
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th The Sun is Sinking in the West 
dian 
= By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 
than 
— “The sun is sinking in the west.” It’s force of habit, dear; 
idles The sun’s been sinking in the west year after countless year, 
> And when you've done the same old thing a million years or so 
cant The same old way, it get’s to be a habit, don’t you know. 
ingle i But some day make the critics snort and give the crows a feast; wi 
_ f Just write a line that says, “The sun is sinking in the east.” b 
shol- y Now that will be original; the editors will fight , 
s = To buy your verse and ask for more than ever you can write. | 
the 
‘ices “The sun is sinking to his rest.” Now there I disagree. 
t of He’s simply gone to Somewhere Else to start a jamboree. 
: In- Apollo is a prodigal, a larrikin, a romp; 
a He kids that he has gone to bed in majesty and pomp; 
are With quilts of flame and violet he wraps himself about 
0g And rolls a drowsy eye at you and blows the candle out 
= rs But just the instant you have turned your unsuspecting back 
+her. He’s out of bed and tearing down the westward shining track. 
take 
= H Oh, he’s gone to start a jamboree in China and Japan; 
boys To give a little Arab girl another coat of tan; 
ters, . To wake the wee brown babies up and make the Buddhists blink; 
a i To penetrate the big bazaars where anklets clash and clink; 
a To linger by the lattice of a harem in Bombay 
Is to To glimpse a dimpled knee or two and grin and slide away; 
se To dry the washings spread along the steamy river-banks; 
ang To coax the sweat from niggers’ necks, the foam from camels’ flanks; 
t or To stir the beggars camped beside a city’s outer gates; 
ae To put the purple on the grapes, the sugar in the dates; 
t to To dance through Cairo’s narrow streets and revel on the Nile 
eXes And loiter on the sands to hatch a baby crocodile. 
hicl 
ich 
= He kisses Paris on the chin and London on the lips; 
the He plays among the masts and shrouds of all the shining ships; 
ele- He pets the world to make it purr, or burns to make it moan; 
a He laughs and breaks a poet’s heart but never hurts his own. 
tion 
our Apollo has one only song and this is its refrain: 
ees “When we die we'll be a long time dead, so fill ’em up again!” 
lent 
lave 
dian 
ider 
dren 
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He helped the girl off with 
the parka and watched 
her as she stabbed 
hairpins into 


vagrant locks 





Knots in a Cord 


LL I ask is that you put me 

aboard the first vessel we meet 
—or at least set me ashore at some 
Canadian point.’ 

Roger Dill, picked up by the 
trading bark Hester Pratt from 
his wrecked speed boat outside of 
the Golden Gate, faced Chief Officer Joel 
White, known as “The Knob,” and tried 
to explain why his rescuers should help 
him get back home. But The Knob only 
leered at his st 1ined clothing and declared 
that “we aint runnin’ no ferryboat fetchin’ 
and carryin’ yachters in ice-cream pants 
that gets theirselves wrecked.” 

“My father’s pretty well fixed,” urged 
Dill, “and he’ll pay anything in reason to 
have me set ashore.’ 

“The point is, Mr. Dill Pickle,” said the 
mate, winking at the group of sailors 
grouped about the foot of the poop ladder, 

“this packet is short a couple of hands. 
More’n likely Cap’n Tatum’Il extend yuh 
an invitation to jine us on this Arctic 


cruise.” 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Author of: Debt of the Desert, etc. 
Illustrated by McRae Gillies 


“But you can 'tdoutl” cried Dill de- 

fiantly. ‘“‘When the fog lifts you’re certain 
to sight fishing boats. And if you don’t 
set me aboard the first one we meet—” 

A gurgle of pain cut short further 
utterance. The Knob had closed his 
three-fingered hand about the youth’s 
throat, then hurled him heavily to the 
deck below, where he lay groaning. 

It was days before Dill saw the Captain, 
whom he approached on the poop with 
his request to be set ashore, only to be 
met with sneers. At last, angered by 
Dill’s insistence, Captain Tatum kicked 
him heavily in the stomach and The 
Knob, rushing in, knocked him senseless. 
A fain of kicks and blows followed, which 


he was mercifully beyond feeling. 


Two days later, lying battered 
and bruised in his bunk in the 
forecastle, Roger Dill began mak- 
ing what he called his “rosary.” 

In a bit of cord he tied knots 
—a single knot for each kick 
received; a double knot for 
each beating. As the summer wore on, 
and the bark entered the Arctic Ocean, 
the cord had many single and several 
double knots, and Dill burned for the 
accounting which he had sworn to make. 

Putting in at Demarcation Point, the 
cooper told him that it was close to three 
hundred miles from the Point to the 
nearest Hudson Bay post, and Dill’s 

vague plan of escaping overland grew 
dim. But he brightened at the cooper’s 

next words. “About a hundred miles 
from here, at Camp Reliance, there is an 
outpost station of the Mounted Police, 
right on the International Boundary. 
Two men there, I believe.” Roger began 
planning his escape. 

September passed, and the bark put in 
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to Camden Bay, to “freeze in” for the 
winter. Soon after the vessel found her 
winter berth the cold spell set in; the ice 
became thick and firm; the Eskimos 
returned from their fall hunting and built 
their igloos about the ship; they helped the 
crew bank snow against the rail and poop; 
and with the setting up of a big stove, the 
vessel was prepared for the long winter. 

Roger Dill made friends with Kiah, who 
owned nine fast dogs. One evening in 
mid-November he sat in Kiah’s igloo and 
asked about the outpost station at Camp 
Reliance. The Eskimo knew it well. 
“Me ketchum; three sleeps,” he said. 
“What me get?” 

Roger was in a quandary, until one of 
Kiah’s wives mentioned the accordion the 
white man had won in a raffle aboard ship. 
They offered to throw in with the three- 
day ride an outfit of skin clothing, and 
Roger agreed gladly, but insisted upon 
secrecy. 

The appointed night arrived as has been 
related in the first half of this story. 
Roger slipped away from his watch, 
joined Kiah and his team, and soon they 
were silently on their way. ‘Traveling 
steadily by day and sleeping in the snow 
at night, they reached the little portable 
house at Camp Reliance—to find it 
abandoned. Roger Dill was crushed. The 
hundreds of miles between him and the 
H. B. post at Fort McPherson was not 
possible, for they had barely enough food 
for dogs and man on the return trip to the 
coast. Bitterly he realized that he must 
return to the Hester Pratt, where there 
would be more kickings and beatings and 
more knots to be tied in his cord. 

The sound of sleighbells roused him 
from his despondent musing. The night 
was clear and from the little building he 
watched a sled with three occupants 
approaching. ‘Two of the fur-bundled 
figures got from the sled—a native man 
and woman. Then the third came for- 
ward, and Roger saw with surprise and 
elation that this third person was of his 
own race—a young woman. 

She swept back the white hood of her 
parka and said in purest English, ““Good 
evening. I hardly expected to find any 
one here.” 





Part II 


OGER stammered something in 
reply, too amazed for the moment 
to believe he was not dreaming. 
But once inside the house, as he 
stared at the glossy chestnut coils piled 
high on the shapely head of the visitor, 
all! doubt that she was real disappeared. 
He helped the girl off with the awkward 
but invaluable parka and watched her as 
she held her arms aloft and stabbed 
hairpins into vagrant locks. 
dozen questions trembled on Roger’s 
lips, but he found that she, too, had 
inquiries to make. Briefly he told her who 
he was and how he had come to desert the 
Hester Pratt. And as the girl had nodded 
understandingly at mention of Captain 
Hank Tatum, he concluded by asking: 
“Ts it possible you’ve heard of him?” 
“Yes,” she answered, “we know him by 
reputation. He wintered some years ago 
at Herschell Island. That’s the nearest 


he ever got to Fort McPherson. We’re 
not sorry.” 
“You live at Fort McPherson?” Roger 


asked, astonished. 


“Yes,” she said, and laughed softly. 
“T’m a snow baby, born inside the Arctic 
Circle. I’m the spoiled and only daughter 
of Factor MacLeod.” 

“And what in the world—” Roger 
began, anxious to learn what she was 
doing so far away from home, when she 
interrupted. 

“Yes; it’s very unconventional, I know. 
But I’m here as the result of a bet I made 
with father. We were speaking of the 
dog-team records made many years ago 
and broken recently by the police who 
abandoned this outpost last year. I was 
certain | could clip a day or two off the 
record established from McPherson to 
Demarcation and back. There’s a six- 
month visit to Vancouver next year at 
stake, and I’m ahead of my schedule.” 

Roger listened, bewildered. ‘That a 
girl but a year or two out of her ’teens 
should attempt the perilous trail, with no 
men of her race to guard and protect her, 
was something beyond his understanding. 
He spoke of her father, the factor. How 
could he have countenanced such a rash 


> 


journey! 

“He did try to stop me,” she admitted. 
“He thought I was blufing. But when 
Tiglook and his wife’’—she indicated the 
pair of natives—‘‘packed my sled and 
harnessed my ten dogs, there was no dog- 
team nearer than Slave Lake that could 
catch us. I doubt if even the Dawson 
mail-team can beat my huskies.”’ 

Over an alcohol stove brought by her, 
Miss Jeanne MacLeod brewed a can of 
tea. There was but one drinking cup, and 
as this passed round the little circle Roger 
spoke of his dilemma. He wished it were 
possible to go on to the Fort with her. If 
her father could arrange for a dog-team 
and supplies for the long trail to Dawson 
he would pay handsomely once he reached 
home. 

“Why of course you’re going back with 
me,” the girl interrupted. ‘There’ll be 
food enough if we’re careful. And we’ll 
not discuss payment.” Laughingly she 
concluded: “And you won’t be the first 
Yankee runaway whaleman Dad’s sent 
out with the mid-winter mail.” 


WELVE hours of travel; twelve hours 

of rest; over the snow-crusted tundra, 
the party of four left the coastline and 
pressed on southeastward. Short cuts 
were taken across the low hills and to a 
frozen stream where the ice was fre- 
quently black and bare of snow for miles. 
On these windswept and glassy surfaces, 
level as a billiard table, the dogs galloped 
madly along, their traces hanging slack 
behind them, each member of the party 
perched atop the flying sled. 

Here and there rough going was encoun- 
tered where it was sometimes more than 
the willing dogs could do to draw the sled 
up the steep inclines. Then all hands 
would put their shoulders against the 
lashed load. 

“T never dreamed that a dog-team 
could do what they’ve done this morn- 
ing,” Roger commented the second day 
after taking leave of Kiah and the police 
post. He pointed at the animals, resting 
with heaving sides after an especially hard 
pull. 
“IT don’t think they have any superiors 
on this continent,” Jeanne MacLeod said 
proudly. “They’re the pick of the dogs 
owned by three different tribes round 
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Fort McPherson. Whenever Dad hears 
of an extra fine dog or a promising pup he 
gets it—if it’s within a thousand miles of 
the post.” 

The girl moved among the crouching 
animals, pausing now and then to examine 
a trail-sore foot or look to a trace fas- 
tening. The deep-chested bushy-tailed 
leader snarled at her and bared his fangs 
at her approach, but quite fearlessly the 
factor’s daughter twisted his pointed 
ears. 

“Habakkuk; you’re a bluffer,” she 
said, and went on to explain about the 
names. 

“Dad named his dogs after the prophets 
—all but our two females, Ruth and 
Esther—and these ten are the pick of 
them. Jeremiah broke his leg last winter 
and the wolves cleaned him up. I don’t 
know what we’ll do for names if we get 
any more dogs. We've exhausted the 
prophets.” 

Laughing, Roger listened while the 
dogs were pointed out and named for his 
benefit. He failed to distinguish between 
Hosea and Malachi, and ere the intro- 
duction was over Obadiah and Isaiah were 
rolling over and over and tearing at each 
other’s throat. ‘Tiglook plied the heavy 
butt of his whip, and once the wolf-dogs 
were beaten apart awaited the signal to 
mush on. 

Day after day, late in the forenoon, the 
sun peeped above the southern horizon 
for a scant four hours to cut its low arc 
before popping beneath the snow-blan- 
keted tundra. But for light to travel by 
the aurora more than sufhiced. Unfailing, 
it shed its radiant glow over the northern 
half of the heavens, pulsing like a living 
thing—and at times burned lower and 
whispered of the beauties of its birth- 
place under the Pole Star. 

Roger began to enjoy the rigors of the 
winter trail. For the time being he forgot 
the rosary knotted round his neck beneath 
his fawnskin garments. The Hester Pratt, 
the slave-driving brutes who lived in the 
after part of her, were forgotten in this 
new life. In the temporary igloos hastily 
thrown up for the twelve hours of rest and 
sleep, Roger would munch his ration of 
caribou loin or thawed salmon-trout, talk 
for a little while, then sink into sweet and 
profound sleep. If dreams came to him 
they were pleasant ones, and not unnatur- 
ally of a girl with violet eyes and glossy 
chestnut hair. 

And Jeanne MacLeod was not alto- 
gether unmindful of the nearness of this 
straight-limbed young American. Thrown 
together by day and by night, it became 
the custom of the pair to draw apart from 
the Eskimo couple. In the soft glow of 
the flaming moss of the. stone lamp, 
stretched out side by side on the fawnskin- 
covered bed of snow-blocks, they talked of 
their people and their homes. 

Roger’s story of life at school and the 
subsequent entering of his father’s store 
was redeemed from the. commonplace 
only when he spoke of his adventures on 
the water—the Saturday afternoon cruises 
out through the Golden Gate in the speed- 
boat which, through the medium of a 
weak magneto and “‘dead”’ batteries, had 
brought him into the clutches of Husky 
Hank and The Knob. 

Jeanne, in her turn, spoke of her school 
life in Vancouver, of wonderful years 
spent among the tribe, half- Indian, 
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half-Eskimo, which had settled round the 
Fort. She told of long journeys into the 
heart of the wilderness after the elusive 
and almost extinct musk-ox, spoke of the 
beauties of the trail to the Big Outside. 
Roger listened to tales of herds of migra- 
ting caribou—vast herds which took three 
days to pass a given spot. 


ATE one afternoon the little party 

camped under a bluff headland on the 
edge of a country slightly rolling and with 
dwarfed jackpines and hemlocks showing 
above the snow-mantle. Jeanne recog- 
nized the landmark. 

“We're on the border of “The Land of 
Little Sticks’,” she told Roger. ‘‘We can 
reach the Fort tomorrow night.” 

Roger was both glad and sorry. It 
was good to have the hard traveling over 
with, to be getting on toward home. But 
it was disturbing to think that he was to 
have but one more day of a companion- 
ship impossible of duplication in other 
surroundings. That night, in the last 
igloo of the trail, while the native couple 
lay fast asleep, the two Kabloonahs found 
themselves strangely wakeful. Stretched 
out in their furs side by side they chatted 
in low tones while the yellow flame of the 
lamp burned low and dim, flickering at 
times and casting grotesque shadows on 
the white ceiling above the drying-rack 
pegged to the snow. 

Their talk ran not of the North, of 
the wind-swept wastes of the Arctic, but 
rather of the Big Outside, its allurements 
and comforts, of the possibility of their 
meeting “down that way.” 

Roger spoke no word of love to this 
creature of the snow country, but after a 
little while asked: ‘‘Will you promise me 
that when you come out for that visit to 
Vancouver next fall, that you’ll telegraph 
me the instant you arrive?” 

“I promise,” Jeanne MacLeod said 
softly, and looked full into his eyes. _ 

There was that in her gaze which 
emboldened Roger to reach out and take 
one of her hands in his own. 

The flame of the lamp, unfed and with 
no one to pour oil, sputtered and died. 
The igloo grew colder and colder, and the 
sleepers stirred uneasily beneath their 
robes. A wolf-dog howled in the passage 
tunnel beyond the low arch; the warm 
fingers were withdrawn from Roger’s 
hand, and sleep took possession of the 
little camp. 

When morning came and the dogs were 
harnessed it seemed as if the animals 
could scent the nearness of the Fort, for 
they strained eagerly at their traces and 
dashed madly away at the crack of the 
whip. 

The growth of miniature trees became 
thicker as the travelers kept on and bore 
to the southwestward, and late in the 
afternoon the cabins of the trading post 
on the Peel River came into view in the 
far distance. Now the dogs gave tongue 
and became almost unmanageable. 

Yellow squares of light pierced the 
facade of the log buildings as they sped 
along the smooth river ice, and shortly the 
aroma of burning pine and roasting meats 
floated down to the nostrils of the party. 
It was a stiff pull up the sloping bank, but 
presently, amid the yelping of the dogs 
and the shouted greetings of the native 
contingent, the storm door of the largest 
cabin was flung open and a grizzled Scot 
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in gay-patterned mackinaw rushed out 
and folded his motherless girl in his arms. 

The moment came when Roger was 
introduced. Briefly he made known his 
necessities, his hopes, and listened with 
delight to Factor MacLeod’s program. 

“Yu’ll stay wi’ us till after Christmas,” 
the factor declared, “‘and yu’ll have roast 
goose and plum duff and a wee nip o’ 
somethin’ agin’ the law in your toon. 
Wi? the comin’ o’ the New Year I’ll be 
sendin’ the mid-winter mail ootside. 
Yu’ll make Dawson in twenty-three days 
and be telegraphin’ the good news to your 
parents.” 

And it was even so. With the passing 
of Christmas and New Year, the fare- 
wells over, the start was made. 

Up frozen streams and across chains of 
ponds and lakes the reliefs of flying wolf- 
dogs bore men and mail. The Yukon 
was reached, and for the first time in 
many months Roger listened to the stac- 
cato clicking of a telegraph key. 

He was at the threshold of the Big Out- 
side, cherishing memories both sweet and 
bitter. Nemesis peering over one shoul- 
der, Cupid perched on the other, he 
penned a message. 


ARCH was nearly over when Roger 

returned to California and the 
bosom of a family who had mourned 
him as one dead, and April was well 
advanced when Mother Dill discovered 
that her only son had developed an 
extraordinary appetite, and along peculiar 
lines. Rare beef and calves-foot jelly 
became staple articles of his daily diet, 
provided at his special request. 

Samuel Dill, in his son’s confidence, 
smiled quietly as boxes and packages 
from a sporting-goods house began to 
arrive at the Mission Street store. In a 
stockroom in the rear of the hardware 
establishment reels of chicken fencing and 
rolls of building paper were heaped to the 
ceiling to make room for a punching-bag 
platform and an outfit of chest weights. 
There was space enough left for rope- 
skipping and the hurling back and forth 
of a heavy medicine ball. 

Under the critical eye of one Michael 
McGrath, ex-trainer of many strings of 
fighting men, with now and then a 
champion, the apparatus was installed 
and put into use. ‘Mickey’ was of the 
old school. His hair was gray, rheumatism 
occasionally held him a prisoner in the 
brick house where he had been born and 
where he expected to pass his last days, 
but his Irish green eyes were as clear as 
ever and his brain had lost none of its 
cunning. 

“When are these buckos due back in 
San Francisco?” he had asked when Roger 
first broached to him his revengeful 
ambition. 

“Late in October; maybe the early 
part of November,” Roger had answered, 
whereupon the trainer asked many ques- 
tions about the ages and weights of Husky 
Hank Tatum and The Knob. 

Joel White was a head taller and fully 
fifty pounds heavier than Roger. There 
was a difference possibly of twenty years 
in their ages, and at the latter detail 
McGrath’s wrinkled brows smoothed 
appreciably. Husky Hank was burly of 
build and at least one hundred and ninety 
pounds in weight. Again McGrath 
brightened when Roger told him of the 
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whaleman’s weakness for the bottle, and 
judged his age to be between forty-five 
and fifty. 

For a long minute Mickey studied the 
clean lines of the young man before him, 
and estimated rightly that Roger weighed 
not far from a hundred and fifty. Then, 
his freckled and gnarled fingers closing 
on the shoulder of the other, the trainer 
delivered himself of an opinion. 

“There’s plenty o’ time to put ten 
pounds o’ hard meat on you. You’ve got 
youth and right on your side. I take it 
that neither one 0’ those guys can box; so 
their weight’ll be a handicap except in the 
clinches. I'll teach you how to break 
from them. If you'll take your orders 
from me I’]I put you in shape for this bare- 
fisted shindig. I’ll pickle you till you’ll 
be so tough the dogs can’t bite you.” 

And Mickey was as good as his word. 
In the strenuous days that followed there 
was no let-up in the grilling program. 
Roger was out of bed at five and into a 
heavy sweater. His three-mile dog trot 
to the Cliff House was lengthened gradu- 
ally into a wind-building run of eight 
miles. Ocean plunges were on the 
schedule, and the Pacific was far from 
warm. But if he shivered ever so slightly 
before the dips, memories of The Knob’s 
“Lively there, damn your eyes!” and the 
thump of the crippled fist, put an end to 
the shivering and sent him cheerfully into 
the ice-cold water. 

The rope-skipping was fun. Hurling 
the heavy medicine ball and sparring with 
the soft gloves were sheer joy. Not sothe 
long hours dragging at the chest weights, 
and doubly tedious was the serving in the 
store. Impatient, consumed by the fire of 
youth, explaining pressure cookers to 
fussy women, skipping up high step- 
ladders for butterfly hinges or what not, 
delving into the cellar for galvanized tubs 
and kegs of prosaic ten-penny nails, 
Roger could but set his teeth and wait for 
the coming of fall. 

The rosary was at home, buried deep 
under a pile of underwear in a lower 
drawer of his bureau, but when giving his 
father or one of the clerks a lift with some 
heavy bit of stock Roger needed no 
length of knotted cord to remind him of 
Husky Hank’s “Put more beef in it!” or 
the flying brogan of the master whale- 
man. 

Waiting was hard. The summer was 
long. But always with him was the image 
of a girl who dwelt at the edge of the 
Arctic tundra in “the Land of Little 
Sticks.””. Framed by the white hood of a 
parka of foxskin, the face of the factor’s 
daughter smiled on him by day and 
smiled in his dreams at night. 

Mid-summer brought a letter from her. 
It was but a short note, stating that all 
were well at Fort McPherson and that the 
writer trusted Roger had arrived at San 
Francisco safely. She herself, some time 
during November, hoped to reach Van- 
couver, earlier in case a heavy snow-fall 
came sooner. As might have been 
expected, the text of the letter was 
formal but the postscript ‘Will tele- 
graph as promised. Have been thinking 
a gréat deal about you all during these 
weeks,” transported Roger to the nth 
heaven of delight. 

All too slowly now the hours lengthened 
into days, the long days of summer 
dragged into seemingly endless weeks. 
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Roger heard McGrath shout at the top of his voice, ‘*The four-in-one! Give him the four in-one!” 


It was while buying new collars in 
\ugust that Roger discovered a sixteen 
was necessary where formerly he had worn 
in comfort a collar a_ size-and-a-half 
smaller. Now he knew why the buttons 
had been popping from his working shirts, 
and why his coat fitted so snugly—too 
snugly—round his swelling chest. The 
scales and tape-measure told their story. 
And day by day the cunning trainer 
erinned at the progress of his willing 
pupil and told him how Corbett at one- 
eighty had in twenty-one grilling rounds 
wrested the championship from the two- 
hundred-and-twenty-pound John L., and 
how in turn Gentleman Jim had lost to 
itzsimmons, a man twenty-five pounds 
lighter. 

Roger learned of the historic match 
between Young Griffo and Dan Creedon 

a bout in which twenty-three pounds 
difference in weights availed the heavier 
Creedon nothing but harder falls. 

“Take Joe Choynski at one-sixty and 
look at the beatin’ he gave McAuliffe at 
two-twenty-five,” Mickey was fond of 
pointing out. “Think of the twenty-one 
round draw Joe had with Jeffries weighin’ 
two-twenty. And look at what Joe Wal- 
cott at one-forty-two did to Choynski.”’ 

And almost invariably after telling the 
cheering anecdotes he would add: 

“And all them beaten gimpers had 
science—something your men aint got.’ 

In the fields round the Bay Cities 
flaming poppies and purple lupine had 
their season, and Roger, now doing ten 
miles each morning, missed their color. 
lhe good- people of San Francisco tore 
the September leaflets from their calen- 
dars, and on Sundays Roger rambled far 
afield. Often on the lengthier hikes he 
looked north across brown meadows and 


saw in fancy the dwarfed jack-pines and 
hemlocks studding the brown moss of the 
sub-Arctic. 
At last came the morning when in the 
shipping columns of a paper he read: 
SPOKEN, Oct. 22, 120m. WSW Cape 
Flattery, Bk. Hester Pratt, Tatum, San 
Francisco. Homeward bd. All well. By 
radio from S. S. Lurline. 


FaAety : in the morning Husky Hank 
Tatum sat in the kitchen of his cot- 
tage in Daly City and sullenly with bleary 
eyes watched his housekeeper busy at the 
stove. No wife had greeted his home- 
coming the day before for the reason that 
that suffering soul had long _ since 
departed an unappreciative world, with 
neither the expectation nor desire to meet 
again her earthly mate. 

A “lean” and unprofitable voyage, an 
over-indulgence the night before in 
adulterated wine, a squabble with the 
housekeeper over back pay, were con- 
tributory causes to the prevailing gloom. 
A knock at the side door interrupted the 
captain’s broodings, and wondering at the 
early call he answered it in person. 

“Are you Cap’n Tatum?” inquired 
the round-shouldered person who had 
knocked. From beneath the visor of a 
leather cap perched rakishly above one 
ear he peered at the captain. 

“That’s me,” Husky Hank wheezed. 
“‘What’s wanted?” 

“My boss, Mick—Mister McGrath, 
he’s waitin’ for you up at the pier. He 
wants first chance at some skins and 
Eskimo junk he heard you’ve got. He 
sent me with the machine.” 

The speaker thumbed over his shoulder 
in the direction of a closed motor-cat 
standing at the gate. It looked like a 


rich man’s limousine, nothing about its 
appearance proclaiming the fact that it 
was a rent car driven by its chauffeur- 
owner “Humpty” Sullivan, not so many 
years back a flourishing daisy in the field 
of pugilism. 

On the occasions of his returns from 
former voyages, Captain Hank had had 
experiences with souvenir seekers from 
the Bay Cities. He felt that rich pickings 
awaited him. With his curios and furs 
and the open purses of wealthy San Fran- 
ciscans on his mind, he wasted no time in 
asking questions, but reached for his coat 
and hat. 

Once the car was on its way he would 
have asked the driver particulars as to 
who “Mr. McGrath” might be and how 
much money he might be worth, but his 
seat in the closed tonneau precluded con- 
versation. So sitting and twiddling his 
thumbs the master whaleman watched 
the familiar landmarks flash by, mean- 
while wondering how much he would dare 
ask for a musk-ox skin. 

On the road came a short stretch 
through sparsely settled territory, and 
here the car’s progress became slower and 
slower. For a short distance, as Humpty’s 
foot played tricks with the clutch- 
pedal, the machine bucked and plunged 
amazingly, at last halting abreast of a 
bill-board at the roadside. The driver 
got down, lifted the hood and fiddled with 
some wires. 

Once more in his seat Humpty stepped 
on the starter, but with no result other 
than stalling his engine. Again he climbed 
out, looked under the hood, and then 
opened the rear door. 

“Would you mind givin’ me a little 
push, boss?” he asked. “‘I fixed the short 


(Continued on page 76) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








The Matrimonial Mate of the Dollar Line 
Queen of the World's Tennis Court 


A Builder of Skyscraper Trails 








The Captain ’s Chief Mate 


“ ID she tell you she was doing her 
own cooking?” counter-questioned 

Captain Robert Dollar. His eyes 
twinkled. ‘Admitted she’d never 

been interviewed, eh? Of course I’ll ask 


her to change her mind—to speak for 
herself of the part she has played in our 
success.” 


L 


Mrs. Robert Dollar married young Bob when he was a 


lumberjack—and broke, at that. 


voyage since then she has been his mascot and first mate. 
The Dollar Line of ships is known round the world, but 
Mrs. Robert still enjoys doing her own cooking 





On the long matrimonial 


Thus it was that a few days later Mrs. 
Dollar, tall, erect and seventy, paused to 
review the years during which her now 
famous husband, beginning as a lumber- 
jack, had established step by step one of 
the greatest shipping corporations in the 
world. Her eyes wandered over a 
lovely, peaceful living-room with books 
and music and rare oriental treasures. 
Through the windows she glimpsed fra- 
grant flowers and tower- 
ing trees. All hers. She 
thought of her husband 
in his sky-scraper office 
across the bay in San 
Francisco and of the 
thousands of men in his 
employ. Then her mem- 
ory slipped back full 
fifty years to her wedding 
day; even to the day in 
Ottawa, Canada, when her 
sweetheart, young Bob 
Dollar, had come with the 
news that his little lumber 
business had been swal- 
lowed up and lost in the 
financial panic of “Black 
Friday”; that he was 
worse than penniless— 
deeply in debt; that he 
was leaving almost imme- 
diately for Bracebridge 
and a new start. 

‘Postpone our wedding? 
No! I simply had to go 
with him! Girls nowadays 
aren’t any more impetuous 
than their grandmothers 
were, I guess,” she said. 
“How have I helped him 
to success? That isa hard 
question to answer. 
don’t exactly know. 

“Four years passed be- 
fore our first baby came, 
consequently I had much 
freedom and many were 
the long drives with my 
husband through the for- 
est to his lumber camp. 
Heavenly hours of ccm- 
panionship in the gray 
early mornings and return- 
ing in the glorious evening 
twilight. While waiting 
at camp during the days I 
read, studied, sewed and 
watched the men fell trees, 
marveling at their strength 
and energy. Here I came 
to understand how much 
of himself a man must put 
into the achievement of 
success, how great his need 
to replenish strength, cour- 
age and self-confidence in 
the cheerful comfort of his 
home. 

“So I took good care of 


my husband and myself—the best I knew 
how. Probably I was fortunate to have 
been born with a calm even dispo- 
sition—there were no caprices for my 
husband to humor. And from the be- 
ginning of our married life I never 
worried him. If things went wrong about 
the house, if the children seemed unman- 
ageable (eventually there were four of 
them) why tell him? Of course I was 
often anxious about his safety in those 
early days when he was cutting or running 
logs down the river. Dangerous things, 
those logs. Once he nearly froze to death 
taking supplies to his men in a North 
Canadian camp. But merely coming 
home late to dinner from the ofice—well, 
over-concentration on business is a not 
uncommon fault of ambitious men. There 
wasn’t any scolding when he did arrive; 
and his dinner wasn’t ruined either. 

“Yes, he took the realest kind of inter- 
est in our home; provided cheerfully the 
means to make it. I always had a regular 
household allowance, small though it 
assuredly was at first, and he depended on 
me to handle it with ordinary common 
sense. I think every wife should have a 
definite house allowance. More than any 
other one factor it gives her contentment 
and self-respect. It was my job to make 
home a place where my husband found 
perfect relaxation. My keenest pleasure 
was to see him romping with the boys or 
resting with his books and papers before 
a crackling fire. He hadn’t much time for 
recreation. I took my pleasures when | 
liked but he could count on my being at 
home when his day’s work was done. As 
for giving domestic advice to the young 
woman of the present period, what’s the 
use? We all prefer to blaze our own trails 
and gather our own experiences. 

“To this day Captain Dollar discusses 
his business plans with me. I don’t think 
he often follows my advice, but he asks it 
and frequently finds there are two points 
of view! 

“T don’t belong to any clubs. I’m away 
so much traveling with my husband and 
when at home would probably forget to 
attend the meetings. I am a very simple 
sort of person. Oh, hello! Come in, dear 
father, we need you,” she called to Cap- 

tain Dollar when we heard him enter 
unexpectedly. 

The white-bearded Captain lent a 
courteous ear to my questions regarding 
their half-century voyage togerher. 

“Do you think, Captain Dollar, that 
you would have made the same success 
without Mrs. Dollar’s help?” 

“Surely,” she said promptly. 

“No,” he answered slowly, emphatic- 
ally. “No; 

“Just what did she do, or perhaps not 
do, that helped you most!” 

“Didn’t do!’ laughed Mrs. Dollar. 
“He never left for tomorrow what could 
be done today. I must at times have been 
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a sore trial for I never did today what I 
could leave till tomorrow!” 

Then Captain Dollar took the floor. 
“She’s been the best companion a man 
ever had. Always ready for anything. 
Pleasant company, no moods or temper or 
worry. About the only way to give real 
happiness, you know, is to be happy your- 
self. It’s a habit, I reckon, and under its 
influence a man accomplishes his best 
work. There never was a complaint from 
her, no matter how difficult things were, 
and life was hard at first. I don’t know 
how many times we’ve gone round the 
world in later years, inspecting our foreign 
offices and establishing new ones. Twenty- 
one trips to China since 1902. We've 
averaged thirty thousand miles a year 
since then; were amongst the first passen- 
gers to Peking after the Boxer Rebellion 
and traveling wasn’t easy then. We 
carried our food in a basket and dozed in 
chairs as the train crept on. The few 
foreigners in Peking were kept, for their 
own safety, within a stockade built round 
the hotel. But Margaret Dollar always 
laughed at danger and discomfort. 

“Once we were sailing up the Yangtse 
ina small boat. She lay asleep on a hard 
narrow bunk while I slept on a similar one 
the opposite side of the cabin. We each 
had one thin inadequate shawl for cover. 
Suddenly I was awakened by a thump. 

“ “Did you hear that?’ she asked. 

“* ‘What was it?’ 

“A rat! I knocked it off of me! 
shall I do?’ 

‘Pull your shawl up over your face 
and go back to sleep’.” 

“From which I gather that Mrs. Dollar 
wasn’t afraid of rats,” I remarked. 

“On the contrary, I am terribly afraid 
of rats. But husbands were not more 
gallant in those days than these,” she 
retorted gayly. 

“Has she told you about our honey- 
moon trip?” asked the Captain. “No? 
Well, it shows what a thoroughbred she 
was. As soon as we were married I took 
my bride and eighteen men to Brace- 
bridge and left her there in the little 
country hotel while I went on to establish 
a camp and start the men to work. A 
week later when I returned my friend the 
hotel keeper met me with: ‘What kind of 
a fellow do you think you are? Leave 
your bride of one day and go off for a 
week. Huh! Did you think she’d stay? 
She’s gone!’ 

“Gone? I didn’t know what to think. 
Kind of stunned, I guess. After a while 
he told me she had rented a wee bit of a 
place and started housekeeping by her- 
self!”” 

“It was a nice little house,” said Mrs. 
Dollar, ‘four rooms and a kitchen.” 

“And a kitchen,” he interrupted, “all 
under one roof.” 

“No, father, you’ve forgotten. In 
those days the kitchen was separate from 
the house. There were four rooms and a 
kitchen.” 

“Must have been a woodshed,” he 
chuckled. “I wish you could have seen it. 
We had two knives, two forks, two spoons, 
two chairs—” 

“We had everything we needed,” she 
defended 

“That’s right, and she paid cash, too.” 

“T’ve never had a credit account in m 

y 
life,” she said. 

“Weren’t you disappointed, Captain 


What 
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Dollar?” I asked. ‘Most 
young couples like to plan 
their homes together down 
to the last detail.” 

“Disappointed? Not I! 
If my wife had lacked her 
splendid initiative we 
couldn’t have gone ahead 
so well till she had learned 
to hold up her end of the 
load. My real success 
began with my wedding 
day. 

“The trouble with young 
folks today,” he continued 
earnestly, “is that they 
don’t know how to save. 
No matter how little we 
had, she saved some of it 
every week. After she 
put it in the savings bank 
she left it there. I’m 
amazed to see where her 
balance stands now. Just 
money saved out of house- 
keeping funds. Interest 
and compounded interest 
mount high in forty-nine 
years.” 

“Oh! well, it was always 





easy for me to. save, 
father.” 
“Ye-e-s. Easy because 


you didn’t mind going 
without things that would 
have wrecked your budget. 
Self control, that’s what 
you had.” 

“You made it easy for 
me by never borrowing 
my allowance to pay a 
cigar bill!’ was the smil- 
ing rejoinder. 

“But,” continued the 
Captain, “young folks 
nowadays haven't a 
chance to save. Credit is 
too easy. They should 
have to pay cash. The 
other day a worried young 
friend came in to see us. 











She had bought two 
coats. Paid something 
down and the rest on 
credit. ‘Who in thunder 
gave you credit?’ I wanted 
to know.” 

“Now dear father, don’t. 
The coats are paid for.” 

“Ye-e-s, you paid. I 
could wish you hadn’t a’ done that. The 
store deserved to lose, careless as that 
with its credit.’ 

‘he public sees little of the Dollars 
beyond an occasional news item that they 
are at home or are leaving again, but 
there are substantial, permanent evi- 
dences of their civic interest: in San 
Anselmo an orphanage and the San Fran- 
cisco Theological School; in Oakland a 
Presbyterian home for Chinese girls; in 
China many handsome Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, while the Captain’s birth-place, 
Falkirk, Scotland, is indebted for a beau- 
tiful park and public library. 

Mrs. Dollar at seventy drives her own 
car down hills and round curves with 
confidence; the sort of confidence that, 
ruling her married life, may have had 
much to do with her husband’s present 
ownership of seven big passenger liners. 

HELEN Putnam VAN SICKLEN. 


him. He says, 


John Otto is custodian of the Colorado National Monument 
anda famous trail-builder. One of his many achievements 
is the rock-hewn ascent to Grand Mesa, highest flat-topped 
mountain in the world. His stony stunts have not aged 


“I started out to be a young 
fellow all my life” 


He Builds Trails 


Te E trail-maker of pioneer-days fought 
his way to the Far West through an 
uncharted wilderness with no thought of 
permanency as to the path made, but 
John Otto, custodian of the Colorado 
National Monument in Mesa county, 
Colorado, hews systematically, in solid 
rock, trails that will serve the generations 
to come. 

Otto’s greatest marks have been made 
on the rocky walls which tower cloud- 
wards and comprise the Grand Mesa, and 
in the deep gashes of Pinon Mesa known 
as the Monument, Columbus, Buffalo, 
Red and No Thoroughfare Canons. Long 
years of hewing in stone with pick and 
giant powder have made remarkable trails 
through these cafons where even a child 
may safely wander, protected by the walls 
along the rim. Otto’s experienced hands 
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Helen Wills is queen of the 
wor'd's tennis court, an eye- 
shade her crown, a racquet 
, ee her scepter, a starched cotton 
dress her royal robe. Last 
but not least, she is a typical 





Western girl 








have made paths at perilous heights loves his canons as a father does his chil- 
In them he remains the year 
doors through the wonders of the cafons through, camping first at the mouth or the 


—trails which lead the lover of the out- dren 
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oned went to the Klamath river region of southern 
Oregon. He has been in the Colorado river rimrocks 
region about ten years, the greater part of which time 
has been occupied in building trails and promoting the 
interests of the Colorado National Monument. His win- 
ters are spent in that region, his summers on Grand 
Mesa, the world’s highest flat-topped mountain, which 
looms 10,000 feet above sea level on the opposite side 
of Grand Valley from the Monument. 

“I’m lucky to be alive,” Otto says when discussing 
narrow escapes from serious injury or possible death. He 
has barely escaped in several giant powder explosions and 
has encountered many venomous snakes. Once when 
casting for trout in the Payette river country in Idaho he 
hooked a rattlesnake which nearly struck him before he 
discovered his back-cast had snagged a reptile instead of 
something usual. In another instance he jumped from 
the seat of a hay-rake to the back of the horse in front of 
him to escape the strike of a rattler caught on the tine of 
the rake behind him 

Since he became the sole inhabitant of Monument 
Canon, Otto has done even more than to build trails. 
He has interested the Department of the Interior in pro- 
tecting that wonderland from the inroads of tourists and 
souvenir-seekers. Signs have been printed and posted 
throughout the 14,000 acres comprising the National 
Monument, warning visitors against carrying firearms, 
taking away flowers or cutting Yule trees within the 
boundaries. It is Otto’s idea to keep all these creations 
of nature intact for those who follow and in his capacity 
of custodian he gently sees that the rules are obeyed. 

His most recent work in the Monument region is the 
fencing of remote openings in the cafion walls where deer 
might escape from the territory into the more unprotected 
regions of Pinon Mesa. The work is near completion and 
within the enclosure are several deer which will find the 
park a safe refuge. With the gentleness of a man whose 
heart is close to nature, Otto is taking care that the shy 
and dainty animals are not disturbed or frightened by 
sight-seers. He believes they will eventually become 
quite tame and it is only through pursuing an unhostile 
attitude toward them that he expects to make them his 
friends. The fences which he has erected have been so 
constructed that animals may enter the canon easily but 
escape with difficulty. He anticipates the report that 
several elk are being consigned to him from Government 
preserves to add variety to the wild life of the cafion. 
It is in the care of this region that Otto finds his chief 

pleasure. WortuH C. Know es. 
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Helen of California 


and to points where the eyesight’s range head of one and then moving on to an- 


is the only limit to the view offered the other. He reads extensively when not at ** 


UEEN of tennis’ —so the world of 


seeker of beauty in this rugged realm. 

The famous Wild Rose trail, winding 
wondrously up the nearly vertical Western 
incline of the Grand Mesa toward the 
snow-draped table-land above, is evidence 
of the hardy character of the man who 
has hewn his very days into stubborn 
stone. This, the favorite path of travelers 
and photographers, is not without Otto’s 
trademark, its certainty of levels and 
twists, carefully planned for weary feet and 
patient climbers. Though it is miles to the 
rim of the Mesa and there are no vehicle 
highways on its Western slope, the Wild 
Rose trail has been so constructed as to 
bring the climber to the Mesa’s crest in 
the passing of a few hours of exhilarating 
ascent, above scenes of magnitude and 
grandeur unbelievable, outstanding from 
the rocky precipices. 

At times Otto guides parties to the 
National Monument or up the heights of 
the Wild Rose trail. Though he is often 
poised easily on the narrow rim indicating 
the best the scene offers, he guards closely 
the steps of his party, however non- 
chalantly he may approach the overhang- 
ing ledge or the balanced boulder. He 


work and his hours of labor are much the 
same as those required in factory or store. 

“T was born in Missouri, raised i in Illi- 
nois and grew up out West in the freest 
country on earth—at least there is none 
freer,” he replied when queried about his 
career, adding whimsically, “I’m a white 
Indian, an American; I started out to be 
a young fellow all my life.” 

He has adhered closely to that early 
aim. Though now in the fifties, his 
twenty-five years of ranching, prospecting, 
horse-wrangling, mining and trail-building 
have not apparently aged John Otto. 
Scorching blasts from desert trails and 
chill winds from snow-swept ranges have 
bronzed his features and hes slightly gray, 
but his movements, endurance and aspi- 
rations are still those of a “young fellow.” 

After coming West he spent three years 
ranching in the San Bernardino valley in 
California. In Idaho he panned his first 
gold and started the prospecting which 
led him to Montana, Washington and 
British Columbia where he was in mining 
for a while. Returning to California he 
prospected in Shasta and Siskiyou coun- 
ties and when tales of rich strikes beck- 


sport calls Helen Wills. 

Serene, looking neither to right nor left, 
a comely maiden advanced slowly into the 
court at Paris last July. Then began 
strange coronation ceremonies. Like a 
veritable Amazon, racing, slashing, never 
tiring, Miss Wills fought with a maid of 
France for the highest honors in tennis. 
The struggle was short, unequal. No 
woman ‘in the world can hit a tennis ball 
as hard as Helen Wills. In fifteen minutes 
Queen Helen left the court, Olympiad 
champion, a starched white dress her royal 
robe, an eye-shade her crown, a racquet 
her scepter, acclaimed by thousands, the 
heroine of America. 

Now for a glimpse of royalty out of 
court. Usually that is disappointing, as 
countless volumes testify—a prosaic let- 
down. In this case it is a revelation of 
supremacy in sports subordinated to a 
minor position in a perfectly normal life, 
remarkable for its balance and many- 
sided excellence. At nineteen, Helen 
Wills, tennis champion of the world, is 
also honor student, aspiring artist and all- 
round girl of the West. 

At the queen’s retreat in Berkeley’ 
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California, there is no ceremony about the 
introduction. A splendidly developed 
young woman regards you frankly and 
pleasantly with large wide eyes. A few 
words are spoken demurely while you 
notice thick brown hair and cheeks sun- 
tinted to delicate tan rosiness, but before 
you recover from the shock of seeing a 
woman who actually combines supremacy 
in sport with beauty, Helen is off to her 
classes at the University of California. 
She has a record to keep up. Last year 
this athlete was awarded a scholarship fot 
high grades in all courses. 

From Helen’s parents, both native Cali- 
fornians, one learns that the most famous 
woman in the athletic world weighs 
exactly 142 pounds; is five feet seven 
inches tall; likes to cook—vyes, and to 
make candy and to eat it. But not too 
much, interposes her father, Dr. C. A. 
Wills. As family physician he gave Helen 
the following prescription when she was 
an infant: plenty of sleep, plain abundant 
food and outdoor exercise. Today Helen’s 
complexion is one to envy. Her father is 
an outdoor man, fond of hunting and fish- 
ing, but Helen’s mother is her chum. The 
most popular girl in Kappa Kappa Gam- 
ma sorority, Berkeley chapter, has but 
this one intimate friend who during all 
the nineteen years has been her constant 
companion, at dance or tournament, in 
Berkeley, New York, Paris or London. 

To know the real Helen Wills you must 
eo to the Berkeley Tennis Club. There 
you will find William C. Fuller, the man 
behind the throne, guardian angel of jun- 
ior tennis players in California. A kindly 
little man with twinkling eyes that make 
him a gray-haired youngster, “Pop” 
Fuller is the coach and adviser of Helen. 
Six years ago he heard of a little girl who 
was beating the boys in tennis games on 
the public courts of Live Oak Park. 

“Even then, Helen had all the qualities 
that have made her a champion,” Fuller 
declares. ‘She was born with a fine con- 
stitution and an unrufflable disposition. 
Win or lose, she’s quite the same. She has 
a methodical turn of mind and the power 
of concentration. At home there are a few 
little household tasks to perform daily. 
Everything in turn is her motto. When 
she steps on a tennis court, all but the 
game ceases to exist.” 

There was no luck in the rise of Helen 
Wills. The road to greatness is hard work 
and she followed it, but always with en- 
thusiasm. Some might consider her 
progress tedious. Three afternoons each 
week, winter and summer, for five years 
she practised, some days repeating a 
stroke a thousand times. “Pop” Fuller 
would take to the court a box containing 
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four dozen tennis balls. One after another 
she would serve them, aiming for a hand- 
kerchief on the service line. Such was the 
foundation of her accuracy and perfect 
execution. As reward for faithful! prac- 
tise she could play a set or two with 
men players. That was the real fun of the 
afternoon, worth all the routine. Soon 
Helen was handling the hardest shots of 
men players. She acquired the daring 
and speed that make her game most 
powerful in the ranks of feminine stars. 

And yet Miss Wills has never become 
“stale’’ on tennis. 

“Tennis remains merely a game to 
Helen,” declares “Pop” Fuller. ‘She has 
never been allowed to overdo it. Today 
she gets as much pleasure from practise 
and matches as when she was learning. 
For the sake of tennis Helen has sacrified 
many social functions at college. She has 
a genuine love of the sport. Making 
tennis all in all on the court and nothing 
at all elsewhere, is her secret of success. 
She forgets tennis completely when not 
playing. And she is able to do this by 
substituting interests just as absorbing.” 

Brush and easel and a box of colors are 
Miss Wills’ special delight. As a child, 
coloring postcards was her favorite pas- 
time. Her mother, herself gifted in artis- 
tic directions, has always encouraged her. 
Strangely enough, William C. Fuller has 
been Helen’s most helpful and severest 
critic in art as well as tennis. Twenty 
years ago, as a business man, collecting 
pictures was his hobby. The collection he 
disposed of when he moved to California 
but his interest and appreciation for art 
are keener than-ever. Each year Helen 
and her tennis coach attend the famous 
exhibit of the Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco. Together they note the work 
of established and rising painters. They 
both hope that some day Helen’s canvases 
will be worthy of exhibition. In Miss 
Wills that hope is still unspoken, wistful, 
but “Pop” Fuller confidently believes 
that perseverance will take her high in art. 

The best sketch of Helen Wills is a sum- 
maty of her career, as logical as it is 
meteoric. There is an old dirt court at the 
Alameda County Hospital in Centerville. 
There Dr. Wills placed a racquet in the 
hand of the future champion, then eleven 
years old, but the war broke up their daily 
program of tennis. Dr. Wills served two 
years overseas, while Helen attended 
school at Hopkins Hall, near Bennington, 
Vermont, and played no tennis. The year 
after her return home, a few months after 
she had joined the Berkeley Tennis Club 
and come under the tutelage of William 
C. Fuller, she won the Pacific Coast 
championship. The following season a 
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sixteen-year-old girl with two long braids 
of brown hair won the junior tennis 
championship of the United States. Next 
year the pigtails were gone. Helen Wills 
had her hair up—and she came within an 
ace of winning the women’s national title. 
“Little Poker Face,” the eastern sporting 
writers called the young woman who 
smilingly accepted defeat. The following 
summer she wore the same smile of 
triumph, taking the applause of thousands 
as quietly as any small victory at Live 
Oak Park. This year she went to Europe 
to meet Suzanne Lenglen, champion of 
the world. Such a match never before 
took place. At Wimbledon, England, 
Mlle. Lenglen was unable to play through 
to the finals and, doubly disappointing, 
Miss Wills herself was defeated by Miss 
Kitty McKane of England. Her reply to 
British experts who sought explanation for 
the result is an admirable example of 
sportsmanship. 

“Miss McKane won because she played 
a better game,”’ Helen told them. ‘The 
balls and court had nothing to do with the 
result. I enjoyed every minute of the 
match and most of the time I thought I 
would win. But I lost because I was out- 
played.” 

Some suggest that Miss Wills bravely 
made this public statement and then in 
private had a good cry on her mother’s 
shoulder, but those who know her best 
will tell you that she suffered no more dis- 
appointment than any champion would; 
that she took defeat calmly with resolves 
for the future. That future was realized 
at Paris in the Olympic Games. Although 
her conqueror of Wimbledon met pre- 
mature defeat and although Mlle. Leng- 
len did not enter, Miss Wills swept 
triumphantly through the field, defeating 
Mlle. Vlasto of France with ease in the 
last match. 

No single athlete brought more glory to 
the United States in the Olympiad than 
Helen Wills, but though photographers and 
interviewers besieged her on her return to 
America, after she had added to her 
Olympic honors her second national 
championship in singles as well as the 
national doubles and mixed doubles 
titles, an unprecedented accomplishment, 
Miss Wills remained as unaffected and 
level-headed as ever. The home-coming 
of the victor tests his character. After 
Helen arrived at Berkeley, tennis lovers 
in the central part of California pre- 
sented her with an automobile. It was 
no conquering heroine who accepted. 
Simply a fine outdoor girl of the West who 
murmured blushing thanks, was very sur- 
prised, very, very grateful and very, very, 
very demure. GERALD J. O'Gara. 





So you 

Love horses, too! I knew! 

You're that sort; supple, quick, alert; 
You belong with a spur and quirt 

And a saddle where 

Loping broncos throw a scare 

Into long-eared jack-rabbits streaking by. 
You belong to the wind and sky, 


Two Westerners 


Meet 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


To the sun and the freshening rains 
And the dusty trail of the sagebrush plains! 


So you 

Love horses, too— 

Cool bridle paths beneath cool gray 
And silver poplar leaves that play; 
Paths that lead down a little hill 
To staid magnolias white and still; 
Thoroughbred or bronc’, you too 
Belong with horses. Oh, I knew! 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Significant News from the Nation's Capital 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


ORTY years -has Ralph 

Henry Cameron of Flagstaff 

and Phoenix wandered in 

the wilderness trying to 
reach the Golden Gate. In the 
light of this experience the leisure- 
ly manner in which the children 
of Israel took forty years to 
negotiate a couple of hundred 
miles of desert is understandable. 
Ralph is now detained on public 
business in the Senate of the 
United States and is only about 
700 miles nearer the Golden Gate 
than when he started in 1882 or 
thereabouts. And those forty 
years of wandering have been 
some years; years of adventure 
by land and sea, years of adven- 
ture with gunmen and desper- 
adoes and some thrilling incur- 
sions into the Land of Great 
Fortunes and tragic ejections 
therefrom, not to mention poli- 
tical escapades in a state where 
they still take their political meat 
highly seasoned. 

The present junior (in service 
but not in age) senator from Ari- 
zona started for the Golden Gate 
when he was about seventeen, 
having first acquired a common 
school education in his native 
town of Southport, Maine, which, 
we are informed by the senator’s 
biographer, was “‘augmented later 
by night schools and study.” As 
a sort of spring-board for the 
Golden Gate leap the future sen- 
ator made three cod-fishing trips to the 
Banks of New Foundland. On the last one 
his schooner wassunk ina collision. When 
they fished him out of the ocean hours 
afterwards he was lashed to a spar along- 
side the dead body of his buddy. 

A lumber schooner conveyed the sal- 
vaged fisherman to Boston, where he 
renewed his supplies for the sally to San 
Francisco by clerking in a drygoods store. 
Finally he got off, accompanied by one 
Kelly, Their start took them as far as 
Kansas City, and after that the journey 
had to be self-supporting. They made 
Topeka on a pass, got to Wichita some 
way, and then to Albuquerque, and at 
last came to Plummer or somewhere at the 
end of a railway line. Cameron stopped 
here for fresh supplies by way of a job or 
two, but Kelly forged ahead for the goal, 
and never did they meet again. Maybe 
this will page Kelly. 

A few months later Cameron was buy- 
ing a through ticket to San Francisco, 
after having returned from an exploring 
trip to the Grand Cafion, when he was 
urged to guide a party of hunters into that 
region. Thinking that it meant a delay 
of only a few weeks Cameron consented. 
When he came back a Flagstaff store- 
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He has spent forty years of wandering trying to reach 
the Golden Gate; years of adventure by land and sea, 
years of adventure with gunmen and desperadoes, and 
some thrilling incursions into the Land of Great For- 
tunes, not to mention numerous political escapades, the 


last of which took him into the Senate. 


yet reached the Golden Gate 


keeper wanted him to run the store for 
him while he retired to indulge in a long 
illness. This delay lasted four months. 
Then something else happened, but finally 
Cameron dropped off the train at Flag- 
staff one day to say goodbye to all his 
Arizona friends before completing the 
journey to the Golden Gate. But before 
the farewell visiting was over they.elected 
him sheriff of Coconino county. So he 
tarried for two years. Then he was 
elected again; two years more delay for 
San Francisco. A third term made it six 
years of a stopover. 

During these six years he met so many 
interesting Southwestern characters and 
attended the obsequies of such a propor- 
tion of them that he began to be attached 
to Arizona. He “kind of” hated to leave 
a land where he had journeyed for three 
days and nights alone with three red- 
handed murderers under arrest, and where 
there wasn’t an arroyo but that recalled 
some lawless deed or lawful vengeance 
thereof. So, S. F. was postponed for a 
matter of a few years and a fortune. 

At one time it was mighty near, when 
Cameron made $13,000 matching his 
ability against the herd of a cattleman. 
But he spread out too fast and when 


He has not 


cattle came down after going up 
there wasn’t as much as the price 
of a ticket to the city by the 
Golden Gate “to which soon or 
late, come all things good and 
great.” Still he was young, 
Cameron reasoned, and San Fran- 
cisco would be getting better all 
the time. It looked as if it were 
pretty near when Cameron found 
precious ore in the Grand Canon, 
staked about thirty claims and 
built the famous Bright Angel 
Trail down to the river. But the 
claims didn’t pan out, no tourists 
of consequence patronized the 
$100,000 trail, and it finally re- 
verted to Coconino county. 

A few years later, however, the 
prologue was done, Cameron con- 
sidered, and at last his eyes were 
to behold and hold Yerba Buena. 
He was urged at the last moment 
to “lay over’ long enough to serve 
one term as delegate to Congress 
from Arizona. He arranged with 
San Francisco to wait a couple of 
years. Then they made Arizona a 
state and somehow the two-year 
term was made three years, which 
is said to be the only instance of 
a member of Congress elected 
for two years staying three. Next 
it was represented to Cameron 
that San Francisco had waited for 
him a long, long time and wouldn’t 
miss a few years more of sepa- 
ration, so wouldn’t he be United 
States Senator for six years or 
such a matter? He would. So there you 
are, and Cameron is still in Washington 
and knows not the city of his dreams these 
forty years or more. 

Personally, I don’t think Cameron 
really intends now to go to San Francisco. 
It is part of his life to plan it, but not a 
part todoit. Arizona needs him so much, 
and there are a number of able, conserva- 
tive men in San Francisco. In the tariff 
year of 1922 he so endeared himself to the 
people of Arizona by getting tomatoes on 
the free list (and thereby rendered himself 
so obnoxious to California) that it is to be 
feared that he will not feel at home in the 
sunset state. It should be recognized, 
however, that his lofty stand for a high 
duty on long-staple cotton gives him 
strong claims to the affections of Cali- 
fornians. Besides, there is the enchant- 
ment of the Colorado. Cameron’s life is 
wrapped up in the sunken river. He 
thinks that at the last it will yield him the 
fortune he has long fought for. At King- 
man he and his associates have a lot of 
river frontage and an extensive area of 
irrigable land, which is also placer bearing. 
They plan to irrigate ‘what they can and 
pan what they can’t” in the shape of gold 
dust. 
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But it is more than Arizona that needs 
Cameron. The nation needs him to fight 
Stephen Mather and his National Parks. 
Cameron fought hard to keep Coconino 
county from getting $100,000 from said 
Mather’s bureau for the Bright Angel 
Trail, but sacrificed himself to save the 
West in other respects. 

He hopes yet to keep a part of Arizona 
out of National Parks, National Monu- 
ments and National Forests. The people 
of the state have a pathetic faith that he 
will, and when occasionally he returns 
from Washington to sojourn among them 
for a brief period he is thus welcomed: 
“Returning to the scene of his triumphs 
and welcomed by every man, woman and 
child he has appointed to office, Senator 
Ralph Cameron was the recipient of a 
magnificent banquet at the Hotel Adams 
last night.” 

It is simple little heartfelt notices like 
that, Senator, in the home town paper 
that make the sacrificial life worth living, 
even if you never shall see San Francisco. 


U 


The Radical Senator Who 
Utters Fierce Words Softly 


HEN you want a short-cut to an 

education in Minnesota, you go to the 
St. Cloud Normal School or the Winona 
Normal School. Maybe that’s why they 
callthem normal. Anyway, it was perfectly 
normal for Henrik Shipstead to go to the 
St. Cloud Normal School. 

That school is conducted on orthodox 
pedagogical lines. They don’t teach 
Freud or any of the psycho-analytical 
revolutionaries who followed after him. 
But three years of educational regularity 
did not suffice to eradicate Henrik’s innate 
radicalism. He imbibed it in the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance days when the Minnesota 
farmers, then as now, hopeful that politics 
would find a way to make farming pay, 
drove recklessly across the rough prairies 
in their lumber wagons to hear Ignatius 
Donnelly. There is a streak of non-con- 
forming radicalism in Minnesota, some- 
what tempered by the price of potatoes, 
wheat and butter. It is a hybrid radical- 
ism, fathered by the Yankee stock that 
pioneered the state and mothered by the 
Scandinavians that came later. When a 
New Englander in Minnesota did not 
develop into a Pillsbury, a Washburn or a 
Walker, he became a dilettante or a bitter 
radical throwing back naturally to the 
Revolution. When a Scandinavian failed 
to find the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow of promise that lured him from 
Varmland province or the Norwegian 
fjords, he sought the extremest political 
party he could find and in later years 
became a socialist. But between occa- 
sional good crops and good prices, the 
appreciation in the value of land and the 
tradition of Republicanism they found in 
Minnesota, the Scandinavians, especially 
the Swedes, were mostly and_ usually 
Republican except when some well-known 
Norseman was enticed into a nomination 
on the Democratic ticket. 

So our hero grew up a Republican in 
name, and so remained long years after 
the party had become the political fold of 
the American bourgeoisie. But before he 
was fully grown up he had done his time 
at St. Cloud, working in the summers on 


The West at Washington: 


the paternal farm in Kandiyohi county, 
and had been graduated from a dental 
college in Chicago. Returning to Minne- 
sota he eventually settled down in the 
village of Glenwood. ‘There for upwards 
of sixteen years he lived the Main Street 
life blended with leisurely meditation on 
rural wrongs, Nietzsche, Marx, and some 
other dangerous foreign literature, not to 
mention a dash of Henry George. This 
rather hard route was relieved by enthusi- 
astic duck hunting expeditions and an 
annual visit to the woods for deer and 
moose. Henrik’s first essays in politics 
were not made until the period of the 
Great War. Still calling himself a Repub- 
lican he tried to wrest the nomination 
from Volstead, of immortal fame. Failing 
in that he tried to win the Republican 
nomination for governor over Preus. In 
1922, having removed to Minneapolis, he 
ran up his true colors and, taking the 
Farmer-Labor nomination for the U. S. 
Senate, acquired the distinction of being 
the first dentist, as well as the first 
new party man, to be accredited to the 
Senate. Presently Knute Nelson, chol- 
eric, combative old Viking Republican, 
was gathered to his fathers, Magnus John- 
son came to Washington to join Ship- 
stead, and there were two of a kind from 
the North Star state, excepting that Ship- 
stead was of Norwegian parentage and 
Johnson was born in Sweden. 

They hunt in a pair and their game is 
the money-power. Both have that old 
Minnesota frontier idea that somehow, 
somewhere there is a mysterious sort of an 
artificial devil that cunningly and mali- 
ciously raises hell with the common people 
by manipulating money and credits. 
They both believe with simple faith that 
this devil can be exorcised by canon better 
than by cannon. So their elders in Con- 
gress have had to watch these two new- 
comers very closely to keep them from 
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discharging some of the Congressional 
ordnance in the assumed direction of the 
money-devil. At that Henrik has been 
able to fire a shot or two. It was he who 
opened the sniping against the Treasury 
Savings Certificates, causing Secretary 
Mellon to withdraw them from sale and 
thus swelling the deposits of the North- 
western banks that subsequently failed. 
Henrik was right in his idea that the cer- 
tificates were diverting deposits from the 
country banks, but they were already on 
the rocks when the certificates were with- 
drawn. Some say that it was Henrik’s 
remarks in the Senate that prompted the 
Treasury to reduce the interest rate on 
Treasury certificates, thus squeezing 
almost $15,000,000 a year out of that 
money-devil. Henrik undoubtedly put a 
real one over on the money-power devil, 
however, when he got the revenue bill so 
amended that farmers’ mutual insurance 
companies do not have to pay Federal 
taxes. He put over another one when he 
persuaded the Treasury department that 
it had no right to stamp-tax the notes 
given by farmers to the Minnesota Rural 
Credit Bureau. 

Needless to say, Henrik climbed as 
gayly aboard the Third party privateer as 
his ancestors swarmed over the gunwales 
of the dragon galleys as they weighed 
anchor for the fat and feeble lands of 
medieval France and Italy. Chieftain 
La Follette detailed him to save the far 
Northwest, and it was at Portland that 
Henrik fired the first gun in the campaign 
in that region, a campaign that perad- 
venture may make some exceptional 
American history. If it does Ship- 
stead, the Minnesota radical who looks 
like a languid collegian, who talks with 
a quiet drawl and utters fierce words 
softly, may go into history as one of the 
patriots who saved the Republic in the 
great year of 1924. 
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La Follette’s Rise Barring accidents, political earthquakes, 
is Helping the _ fires or floods, it looks like Coolidge to us. 
Coolidge Cause This opinion is based on two factors: La 
Follette has been gaining strength, but not 
enough to carry more than three or four states; his strength 
is largely taken from the Democrats, thus reversing the 
situation of 1912 when the Roosevelt Progressive bolt left 
Taft with no votes except those of Utah and Vermont. 
Davis’ defeat will not be as bad as Taft’s, for the Demo- 
cratic candidate can always count on the electoral votes of 
fifteen or sixteen Southern states, but in the East, the Middle 
and the Far West the defection of the radicals and the dis- 
contented to La Follette has been so pronounced that in this 
immense territory Davis will probably run third. With the 
opposition thus divided, Coolidge apparently will have small 
difficulty in rolling up a comfortable margin of safety over 
and above the 266 electoral votes necessary for an election. 
Anyway, that’s our guess. Now get in the game and do 
your own prophesying. For your edification and our own 
amusement we are printing a table giving the result of our 
guessing. Change it in accordance with your own sooth- 
saying efforts, keep it till after election and see how close you 
or we came to the bull’s-eye. It’s a harmless sport and 
costs nothing. 


uv «8 


fluke got into the White House or sent a man of his choosing 
there. What would happen? Remember Wilson’s second 
term when he was opposed by a Republican majority in 
Congress? That Kilkenny fracas would be a love feast 
compared with the scrap the Republicans and Democrats 
would put up twenty-four hours a day three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. Even the routine appropria- 
tion bills might be blocked, pork-barrel bills bulging with 
defiant graft might be passed deliberately over the Chief 
Executive’s veto in order to discredit a La Follette admin- 
istration. There would be endless turmoil, continuous bick- 
ering and fighting for four years, and this constant unrest 
would react upon every branch of industry and commerce. 
It would be a different story if La Follette could command 

a majority of the popular vote and had a majority behind 
him in both the House and the Senate. He would then be 
entitled to the supreme power by a clear-cut mandate of the 
people and no one could raise an objection if he put his 
legislative program through. Nor would chaos ensue if a 
majority of Congress had voluntarily put the reins into his 
hands as the British House of Commons did when it acqui- 
esced in the Labor Party régime. But under American con- 
ditions the two major parties would be justified in opposing 
a radical president or his choice who had entered the White 
House through a second- 





But a con- 
dition of af- 
fairs which 
would make 
it possible to paralyze the 
machinery of Congress for 
two years and to elect a 
president who will represent 
a minority party is not 
harmless. Such a condition 
of affairs would arise should 
the unexpected come to pass 
by virtue of an electoral col- 
lege which is unable to mus- 
ter a majority for a presiden- 
tial candidate, throwing the 
selection of the Chief Execu- 
tive into Congress. 

If there are enough citizens 
discontented with the con- 
duct of the politicians run- 
ning the two major parties, 
La Follette may be able to 
bring about this state of 
affairs. And God knows the 
politicians have given the 
average voter ample cause 
to be sore and disgruntled. 
But will a protest vote for 
La Follette be effective? 


Why Swap a 
Steady Horse 
for a Bronco? 











story window. 

There’ll be political hell 
popping if La Follette or his 
choice is boosted through this 
second-story window into the 
presidency. No one can and 
will gain anything by such an 
operation. The radicals will 
be unable to put through 
any part of their program; 
the conservatives will fight 
the handful of radicals with 
every handy weapon and the 
liberals will look dazed while 
the country prays for deliver- 
ance from the nightmare. 

In many respects La Fol- 
lette is an admirable figure; 
his courage, his sagacity, 
his energy and his sincerity 
make him an _ outstanding 
figure among the hordes of 
trimmers, trouble dodgers, 
pork artists and free-seed 
distributors of Washington. 
But until he has a clear 
mandate from the people and 
a working majority in Con- 
gress, he canaccomplish noth- 
ing except to throw a large 
monkey wrench into the ma- 








What will it accomplish? 
Supposing La Follette by a 


We Don't See Any Way for John to Get Into the Game 


chinery. And that would be 
expensive for all of us. 


Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 
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If you feel that you must protest, get up steam and start 
political housecleaning in your own community. Keep at it. 
Remember, your own apathy was responsible for the Fall- 
Forbes-Daugherty mess. Take a hand in the politics of 
your own community, help organize the clean liberal element 
and put into office men and women of your own stamp. 
Support them after they are in. But don’t help to throw 
monkey wrenches at a critical period when an economic 
revival based on confidence is badly needed. 

Personally we shall vote for Coolidge, not because we 
believe him to be a great statesman, a marvelous thinker or 
a remarkable leader, but rather because at the present time 
swapping a steady horse for a kicking bronco in a swollen 


stream does not seem wise, prudent or reasonable. 
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What is the 
Matter With 
Defense Day? 


Now that “Defense Test” day is history, it 
can’t hurt any one to analyze the pro- 
ceedings in the light of the declared pur- 
pose. According to the War Department 
the primary purpose of the ‘““Day” was to enable our people 
to see for themselves and to understand the initial steps 
necessary to muster our man power for national defense. 
The patriotic exercises and sham battles, therefore, were 
wholly extraneous to the real purpose; the big thing was the 
mustering of the man power. 

But why a haphazard enrollment of “volunteers”? Every- 
body knows that in a real national emergency it won’t be 
done that way. Congress will re-enact the draft act and 
every healthy male between 18 and 45 will have to respond. 
Also, it is dead certain that 
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confined to individuals; the 
West as a whole, thanks to twenty years of building 
storage reservoirs and developing the underground water 
supply by means of wells and pumps, is merely incon- 
venienced. So large an agricultural area today depends 
upon pumped and stored water, so comparatively small an 
area relies solely on the natural flow of the streams, so 
great has been the advance in tillage methods and so 
sharp has been the reduction of the quantity of irrigation 
water used per acre, that an almost average irrigated 
harvest was produced despite the drouth. And for this 
smaller harvest the Far West has been receiving more money 
than rolled into the farmer’s pockets last year for a more 
abundant crop. Water storage was the best crop insurance. 
Nevertheless from now on we need rain, snow, hail, fog, 
moisture in any form but in large quantities to refill the 
reservoirs, the streams, springs and lakes. And the West 
also needs to re-examine the water base upon which its irri- 
gation structure rests. Concerning the effect of the drouth 
upon irrigation as now practised we shall have more to say in 
future issues. 


Test” day that has no 
real plan to test won’t cure this negligence. More study, 
work and thought at headquarters are needed. 


U U 


Fishing last summer was poor almost every- 
and Get Out where in the Far West. Too much gasoline 

and not enough water reduced the oppor- 
male Qo Spee tunities of the fly casters almost to the 
vanishing point. But now the ducks are here, the V of the 
wild goose is black against the fall sky, the upland birds are 
plump and ripe and the acrid powder smoke drifts pleasantly 
into the nostrils on the sparkling autumn air. 

Get your gun and tramp through the bush, across stubble- 
fields, round the marshes. Get up before daylight and listen 
to the old mallard drake talk softly to his mate in the black- 
ness of the reeds. Get into the blind before rosy-fingered 
dawn appears in the east and listen to the whirr of the wings 
overhead as anticipatory thrills send little shivers up and 
down your spine. Be it sunshine on the golden stubble or 
wind driven rain across the marshes, get out into the open 


Get Your Gun 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Trust Them Not, Oh Gentle Maiden! 


with your gun. No matter what the weather, you won’t 
catch cold; no hunter ever does. Your bag may not be large; 
you may even return empty handed, but you will bring a 
fierce appetite, improved health and memories of sunrises 
and sunsets that will stay fresh for many a year. 

Get your gun and get out into the open! 


U U 


Fifty years ago the bearded prospector 
with the burro patiently scanning the 
desert rocks and the mountain slopes for 
promising outcrops of gold ore was the 
world’s champion-pioneer. He has lost that distinction. 
Today the petroleum engineer and his boon companion, the 
driller, are the bosses of that part of humanity which spends 
its best years beyond the last lawnmower in the farthest 
suburb of civilization. Henry with his ten million has given 
birth to the new breed of pioneer. To satisfy the world’s 
growing hunger for oil they go forth into the assorted wilder- 
ness and, believe us, there is lots of wilderness left. Ask the 
globe-encircling flyers; they know. 

Right now these modern pioneers are wrestling with the 
frozen soil of Alaska, eating reindeer steak and roping polar 
bears for amusement. At the other end of the world they 
are indulging in similar labor and amusements in cold Pata- 
gonia, while in between they are clearing the tropical jungle 
of Colombia, playing with monkeys and alligators and pro- 
ducing oil two hundred miles from the nearest railroad or pipe 
line. In Ecuador they are working where it pours every day 
and the annual precipitation exceeds 100 inches; on the 
Navajo reservation in New Mexico they are drilling wells on 
a high and dry and dusty plateau where real rain is almost 
as scarce as good Scotch in Kansas. 

If you like adventure, change, variety, go into petroleum 
engineering. But hang on to your money and let somebody 
else pay for the pioneering. More often the wildcat drill is 
as dry 3000 feet down as it was on the surface. The Standard 
Oil Company of California, for instance, has just brought 
home its Philippine crews. They drilled holes in the most 
promising spots of the islands at a cost of a million or so, but 
they found no oil. On the other hand, the wells that went 
down amid the orange groves and bathing beauties of 
southern California disclosed pools of such magnitude that 
oil prices dropped with a bang. 


The Spicy Life 
of the Modern 
Oil Pioneers 
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For the present the owners of the ten million won’t have 
to worry about the supply of gas, thanks to the activities of 
the oil pioneers and the petroleum engineers. But a time 
will come—and it is not so very far off—when an adequate 
supply of low-priced fuel for the ever increasing number of 
automobiles will be a real problem. We'll have to tackle 
the oil shale mountains of the Far West then. 


U U 


Give the Globe They did it. The pilots of two of the four 
Circling Flyers a ~— ares ga ars — paaie 

to fly round the world, brought the origina 
hand, Lend: Rest craft safely back to port. As a sporting 
performance the flight was a splendid exhibition of courage, 
resourcefulness and endurance. Whatever honors and re- 
wards are bestowed on the pilots and the mechanics, they 
have earned. They have done their bit and thea some for 
American aviation. For the sake of their families they ought 
to be taken out of the air and put on the ground for a long 
time tocome. They need and deserve a rest. 

On the other hand, the flight also demonstrated that the 
airplane has a long, long way to go before it can hope to 
become commercially valuable. The flight showed that fog 
is the aviator’s worst enemy. Ina fog the aviator has to hug 
the surface of land or water closely in order to keep from 
dashing headlong into it. But he also has to maintain high 
speed in order to keep in the air. He can not slow down. If 
he does, he drops. And when he travels at high speed 
through a thick fog he can not dodge cliffs, hills, trees, ice- 
bergs and other obstacles that suddenly loom up before him. 
He is literally between the devil and the deep sea. The 
steamer or the automobile can slow down or stop entirely on 
a dangerous course. In time of danger the aviator has to 
increase his risk by coming out of the safe upper lanes right 
into the path of obstacles close to the surface. There seems 
to be no way of avoiding this increased risk unless the speed 
of airplanes can be reduced without causing them to fall. 

By virtue of almost unlimited endurance and resources 
two out of for airplanes encircled the globe in six months. 








} Bronstiuf 
Bronstrup, in the San Franctsco Chronicle 


Make Use of Your Privilege Before Criticising the Performance! 
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Until men of ordinary caliber 
can go over the same route in 
six weeks at a fixed schedule 
and with no undue risk, the 
airplane must remain of rather 
little commercial importance, 
though invaluable for the na- 
tional defense. 


U U 


Raise Taxation The old ques- 
and Build More tion of how 
Good Highways ‘© set more 

money is with 
us again. We are referring to 
the cash needed for highway 
construction. In all of the Far 
Western states ambitious high- 
way building programs have 
been undertaken, but nowhere 
are the present funds sufficient to 
complete the system. And bond 
issues Of a size to make com- 
pletion of the road program 
possible are out of the question. 

Oregon is tackling the high- 
way-financing problem in the 
right spirit. It is paying for its 
new highways out of current 
receipts, and it is throwing the 
largest part of the burden on the users of the roads. Oregon 
not only has a comparatively high schedule of license fees 
for motor vehicles, but it also has the highest gasoline tax 
in the Far West, three cents a gallon, and it proposes to 
add another cent to this tax. 

Four years ago we advocated a gasoline tax for California. 
When it was imposed, we suggested a three-cent tax and 
retention of the then existing schedule of state license fees 
because it was plain that the huge amounts needed for highway 
work could be raised in no other way. But the legislature 
under the pressure of the automobile associations decided on 
a gasoline tax of only two cents and reduced the license fees 
by several million dollars a year. Now the highway funds are 
practically exhausted; no new work can be undertaken unless 
the revenues are increased. 

Why not increase the gasoline tax from two cents a gallon 
to three cents and lift the state license fee from $3 to $6 per 
passenger car? The average motorist would not feel this 
added burden perceptibly, but it would produce an addi- 
tional sum of at least seven million dollars a year for new 
construction and maintenance. It will have to be done 
eventually; why not now? 


U U 


Of late the newspapers in various parts of 
the Far West have had another fit, this 
time about the increasing numbers of boy 
criminals. Civilization is headed for the 
rocks, morality is going to the bowwows, the home is about 
to disappear and the inhabitants of Mars are tearing their 
hair in futile sorrow because the earth dwellers are not 
heeding their danger signals, all on account of the amazing 
growth of adolescent crime. At least that’s what the front 
page of the newspapers would have us believe. 

It’s true that today more boys and young men are trans- 
gressing the law than a hundred or fifty years ago. It is also 
true that there are more boys and young men, more laws and 
fewer opportunities for youngsters to engage in those daring, 
adventurous enterprises they crave. They can’t go West 
to hunt, prospect or fight Indians any more. A century 
ago the fur-trading expedition of Andrew Henry into the 
unknown Rockies consisted largely of boys in their late teens; 
Jedediah Smith, Jim Bridger, David Jackson, William Sub- 
lette, Tom Fitzpatrick, Etienne Provost, pathfinders and 


Boy Criminals 
as a Menace 
to Civilization 
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Drouth and hot weather caused a great house moving on the slopes of Mt. Shasta, California, 
this summer. Unprotected by a fresh snow cover, the glaciers melted so rapidly that 
one of them sent down a huge flow of mud and boulders which tore through 
the forest for weeks before colder weather ended the avalanche 


trail blazers all, had not yet reached twenty when they 
started up the Missouri to risk their scalps for beaver pelts. 
To the venturesome youth life in those days offered constant 
opportunity for action, risk and excitement. Today he only 
has highways and the automobile, either his father’s or a 
stolen one. 

The number of young offenders undoubtedly has increased, 
but this increase is without special significance unless the 
proportion of juvenile criminals to the total population also 
has increased. Until the newspapers can statistically prove 
such a proportional increase, we have nothing to worry 
about. Civilization, morality and the home survived the 
Great War, bobbed hair, short skirts and prohibition; these 
ancient institutions will be able to withstand the onslaught 
of the criminal, be he old or young, for a few years longer. 


U U 


Predicting the Explorers returning from the Far North 
Weather Four ‘eport that the polar ice cap is extending, 
Years Aheed moving south. Scientists who for more 


than ten years have been systematically 
and continuously measuring and recording the fluctuations 
in the amount of radiation given off by the sun, the sole 
source of heat for this planet, report that since 1921 there 
has been a steady decrease amounting to a maximum de- 
ficiency of almost three degrees so far. 

Do these things indicate another gradual change in the 
climatic conditions of the earth? Twice before the northern 
ice cap grew and crept south, the advancing glaciers covering 
the Middle West as far south as Nebraska and scouring out 
the Great Lakes on the way. A sudden decrease in the 
amount of heat given off by the sun may easily cause the 
ice cap to start marching again, burying stalled motor cars 
instead of mired mammoths in its deadly folds. It will 
require some time, though, to complete the journey, prob- 
ably two or three thousand years. 

But long before the advance has reached its maximum, 
the accompanying climatic changes will have played havoc 
with agriculture and temperate-zone civilization. In 1816, 
for instance, there was a deficiency the equivalent of ten 
degrees in the amount of the solar radiation received by the 
planet; that year there were snowstorms, frost and ice every 
month throughout the summer; the harvest was calam- 
itously small and many a family was hungry. 
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It is of extreme importance to have the scientists deter- 
mine definitely the relation of the amount of radiation given 
out by the sun to the climate of the earth. If this relation 
can be definitely established, it will be possible to predict the 
kind of weather we are going to have three to four years in 
advance, and accurate foreknowledge of this kind will be 
invaluable to agriculture and industry. 

If the scientists determine that another ice age is on the 
way, pull up stakes, come to the Pacific Coast and keep 
warm. Science has proved that the sequoia forests have 
flourished in their present 
location while glaciers hiber- 
nated on the present sites of 
Chicago, Buffalo and Omaha. 
The redwood trees flourished 
because the climate did not 
change. Therefore come to 
the redwood belt before the 
rush begins and lot prices go 
up. 

U U 


Are the Pueblo Indians 
Saints or Moral Lepers? 


In July Commissioner Charles 
H. Burke of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs officially gave 
the Taos Pueblo Indians 
permission to withdraw two 
boys from school for a year 
that they might receive in- 
struction in the traditions, 
the ethics, the history and 
religion of the tribe. In the 
statement accompanying this 
decision Commissioner Burke 
declared this instruction to 
be harmless from a moral 
standpoint and necessary if 
the unwritten traditions of 
the tribe were to be per- 
petuated. 

In September Commis- 
sioner Burke _ circulated 
mimeographed copies of a 
letter from “Pussyfoot”’ 
Johnson, the prohibition ad- 
vocate, in which Pussyfoot 
makes startling and unbridled 
assertion of the grossest and 
most repellent immorality 
against the Pueblos, an im- 
morality never noticed or 
mentioned by the numerous 
anthropologists who have 
studied the Pueblos. Among 
other things Pussyfoot wrote 
that the education of the 
boys withdrawn from school 
amounted to nothing better 
than a course in sodomy. 

In July Commissioner 
Burke put the seal of his approval on the withdrawal of the 
Taos boys for instruction he declared to be harmless; in 
September Commissioner Burke with public money mani- 
folded and circulated a document whose author declared 
that the instruction permitted by Mr. Burke was largely 
a course in sodomy. 

When was Commissioner Burke right, in July or in Sep- 
tember? If he was right in July, why did he use public funds 
to circulate a contemptible slander of his wards in Septem- 
ber? What were his reasons for broadcasting Johnson’s 
attack on those whom the commissioner is paid to defend? 





She lives in the same house, played on the same courts and 
received instructions from the same teacher as Helen Wills, 
national woman's singles tennis champion. Helen Jacobs, 16, 
brought the national girls’ singles championship 
home to California 
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Perhaps Commissioner Burke likes the fulsome praise 
Johnson showers on the Indian Bureau. A sample of 
Pussyfoot’s regard for known facts is his statement that the 
Indian Bureau after great effort had succeeded in practically 
eradicating infectious diseases like trachoma and tubercu- 
losis among the Indian population. Of course every one 
except Johnson knows that the medical service of the Indian 
Bureau has been and is now shamefully underpaid, under- 
staffed, inefficient and so negligent that almost every state 
health department and almost every medical association in 
the Indian country from 
Montana to New Mexico has 
condemned it and demanded 
its transfer to the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Every 
one except Pussyfoot Johnson 
knows trachoma and tuber- 
culosis have increased until 
they became a menace to the 
white population, that noth- 
ing effective was done to 
check their spread until the 
revelations made by SUNSET 
and the pressure of Dr. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior, compelled the 
Indian Bureau to organize a 
special trachoma campaign 
last summer. 

Johnson has demonstrated 
that he either knows nothing 
of health conditions among 
the Indians or that he is 
deliberately misstating the 
facts. If his knowledge of 
the morality of the Indians 
is as inaccurate as his knowl- 
edge of their health, Com- 
missioner Burke owes the 
Pueblos an apology and a 
retraction for circulating 
Johnson’s letter. 


U U 


The Dark Flood}Pours 
Through the South Gate 


Yes, we have no immigrants. 
East and west the gates are 
barred. We are keeping out 
Asiatics and limiting the 
number of European immi- 
grants, but we are leaving 
the side door from the south 
wide open. Mexicans by the 
thousand are legitimately 
coming across the line; they 
are working on the railroads 
and farms everywhere. Last 
winter two hundred of them 
were surprised by the icy 
blasts of a Minnesota winter 
and had to be taken care of 
by St. Paul charities. At the present rate northern Mexico 
will be drained of laborers in a few years. 

Is it easier for the national stomach to digest Mexicans of 
Indian descent or to assimilate Europeans? Would we rather 
have Mexicans than Englishmen, Swedes, Germans or 
Italians? Must we have, do we really need the labor of 
these dark-skinned newcomers? We offended Japan by 
exclusion. Should we antagonize Mexico, Central and South 
America by closing the southern gate? 

It’s up to Congress to answer these questions. We remain 
discreetly silent. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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HIS month the Corner goes to 

press with the Fall books in mid- 

cataract, so to speak. The streams 

of new fiction, particularly, are 
overflowing and if we appear to devote 
too large a proportion of our space to the 
fiction deluge, we ask your indulgence. 
After all we can only write about what 
books are printed. 

For example, there is Wallace Irwin’s 
“The Golden Bed” (Putnam). Have you 
been following Mr. Irwin’s seven-league 
strides toward serious fiction-writing? Of 
course you know him as one of the 
cleverest versifiers that newspaper and 
magazine readers ever chuckled over. 
Of course, too, you remember Hashimura 
Togo, Japanese schoolboy; perhaps you 
may be able to distinguish Mr. Wallace 
Irwin from his brother Will. But had you 
come to the full understanding of the fact 
that Wallace Irwin, novelist, has aligned 
himself with the foremost interpreters of 
the American scene? That is just what he 
has done; ““The Golden Bed”’ clinches the 
fact. 

“The Golden Bed” is “screened,” so to 
say, in a small Southern town—perhaps 
Louisville, Kentucky, and perhaps not— 
and the story covers the period from 1891 
to the jazz-ridden present moment. How- 
ever, the book is in no sense a “‘period” 
novel. True, it presents a picture, 
etched with painstaking, dry-point accur- 
acy, of the period through which its 
characters move; Mr. Irwin is still too 
much the newspaper man to paint back- 
grounds broadly. But effect and intent 
are two different things and the author is 
far too busy with his characters to dilly- 
dally long with the details of recording a 
town’s progress from shoes-shined-at-the- 
curb sleepiness to the brisk go-getterism of 
a Welcome-Call-Again arch. 

Mr. Irwin’s story concerns two sharply 
contrasting lives and a third which serves 
as a foil to the other two. Admah Holtz, 
ragged candy boy, batters his way to 
chain-store supremacy and thence to the 
presidency of the Tool and Plow Works. 
As he climbs, the Peake family slides; 
Flora Lee and Margaret, the two Peake 
sisters, exemplify the Family in_ its 
reactions to the crash of fallen fortunes. 
Mr. Irwin puts it neatly. “Margaret’s 
was—the character that had made the 
Peakes great; Flora Lee was what great- 
ness had made of the Peakes.”” Of course 
poor, silly, selfish Flora Lee takes Admah 
between her two little hands and wrecks 
him. Margaret quietly goes at the work 
of rebuilding him. And Admah, pathet- 
ically, is never quite sure what it is all 
about. 

The plot is a simple enough thing, but 
drama, fortunately, is usually simple. 
Mr. Irwin knows his craft. His touch is 
never heavy; and though there is tragedy 
in the story, it is tragedy balanced nicely 
by the author’s positive hand on the 
guiding strings. 


Gs FT He i a 


If Mr. Irwin chooses to be just a little 
leisurely in his method, that is his privi- 
lege and perhaps the reader’s pleasure. 

We recommend ‘The Golden Bed”’ as 
heartily as we know how. It is certainly 
Wallace Irwin’s best novel. And it is 
equally certain to be one of the most 
widely read books this winter. 





Hits and Misses 


Proud Flesh. By Lawrence Rising. 

Boni & Liveright. 
This book is touted as the ‘California 
epic,” which will probably help to sell 
it successfully. It is, nevertheless, the 
merest twaddle and, excepting fifty 
or so pages descriptive of the San Fran- 
cisco fire, where the author outdoes 
himself, wretchedly written. If the 
movies don’t snap at this bait, we’re 
sadly mistaken. 

Following the Grass. By Harry Sin- 
clair Drago. Macaulay. 

A “pioneer” story by a popular 
author, having to do with the settling 
of Nevada and written with an unusual 
plot twist. 

The Porcelain Mask. By John Jay 
Chichester. Chelsea House. 

A mystery tale in which a reporter 
plays detective to find out how the 
report of a gun was heard from a room, 
empty except for a murdered woman. 


The Trail to Apacaz. By Eugene 
Cunningham. Dodd, Mead. 

Revolutions and plots in the approved 
style. Much better written than the 
average “‘six-gun” story. 

The Twisted Foot. By William Pat- 
terson White. Little, Brown. 

A story of the Far Western cattle 
country in which two likable cowboys 
save a rustler’s skin and win themselves 
a girl apiece into the bargain. 

Darkened Windows. By Cornelia 
Kane Rathbone. Appleton. 

An excellent detective yarn, laid in 
New York, with a real sleuth to solve 
the mystery. 

Legends of Texas. Edited by J. 
Frank Dobie. Texas Folklore Society. 

A collection of Texas legends, inter- 
esting even to the casual reader, doubly 
worthwhile to the Texan and invaluable 
to the individual concerned with Texas’ 
history. 











Another Donn Byrne Lyric 
INCE “Messer Marco Polo” stirred 


thousands of readers to new appre- 
ciation of sheer beauty in writing, we have 
been waiting for Donn Byrne to do it 
again. ‘“The Wind Bloweth” was a 
remarkably vivid study of character, but 
not quite in the same vein. ‘“‘Changeling” 
showed us that the author could do the 
short-story sort of thing with delightful 
facility. But neither of these was the 
“Marco Polo” for which we—and many 
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others—waited and watched. Now, how- 


ever, he has done it again, pat to our 
craving. “Blind Raftery” (Century) is a 
purely lyric piece of prose writing, and it 
is even more Donn Byrne than “Messer 
Marco Polo” because it is all Irish. And 
there is no other Donn Byrne, nor any 
other near him. “Blind Raftery” with 
his great harp will sing his songs to you 
for a long time after you close the covers 
of this little book. 


Amos from Australia 


NEW Locke story is always sure of its 

quota of followers and perhaps “The 
Coming of Amos” (Dodd, Mead) deserves 
its following more than several of the 
author’s latter novels. 

“Amos” is strictly in the early William 
J. Locke tradition. The story is told by 
exactly the youthful-middle-aged portrait 
painter sort of person that Locke has 
always leaned to. Amos, a forgotten 
nephew, bursts upon his painter-uncle 
from the wilds of the Australian bush. 
His mother has left him rich and instructed 
him to seek out his uncle and acquire 
polish. The boy is fanatical in his preju- 
dices and sudden in his ways which make 
the process of absorbing culture full of 
incident. There are two love themes 
handled in the very best manner of the 
author. 

There is nothing startling about “The 
Coming of Amos” but if you like Locke, 
you will enjoy the story thoroughly. 


A Pilgrimage 
OHAN BOJER is known, of course, 


chiefly for his realism. 

It is one of our failings as Americans, 
this passion for ticketing, tagging or 
otherwise labeling everything and every- 
body with whom we come in contact. 
Leon Errol, comedy star, must play the 
comic inebriate; no manager wants him to 
do anything else. Charlie Chaplin must 
cut a caper; no one would watch him as a 
lieutenant of the Northwest Mounted 
police. So, a writer is a “realist” or an 
‘“dealist” or whatnot else; and as such he 
must function or we will have none of 
him. 

In the case of Bojer this failing has led 
us astray even farther than usual. “The 
Great Hunger,” “The Last of the Vikings,” 
many others of his books have been 
labeled “realism” and pigeonholed. Now 
comes “A Pilgrimage,” (Century) and 
several hundred reviewers will write 
“realism” and leave the reading public to 
be bamboozled. 

That Bojer is a realist is only a half- 
truth. His work is realistic without doubt. 
But at the same time there is a contra- 
dictory Bojer spirit walking hand in hand 
with his consciously realistic self. This 1s 
Bojer the poet and we challenge you to 
read any Bojer novel thoughtfully with- 
out feeling the surge and rhythm of great 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ANCY BARR MAVITY, whose 


‘as report from “the other side” 


the Antipodes) appears on page 8 
of this number, did not pause in her trans- 
Pacific course, for any “South Sea stuff.” 
But she sent back letters that recorded 
certain impressions by the way. They 
ought to be shared with you, readers 
gentle-and-otherwise, for whom she is 
reporting on the greater islands, so here 
they are. You will note that they are 
quite in line with her declared prefer- 
ence: “I came with but one motto: Skip 
the scenery. It’s the folks I’m after.” 


Cocoanut Palms on Main St. 


The first moving thing I saw upon the 
island of Tahiti (she writes) was a motor- 
cycle! The motorcycle was 
symbolic. The wharf, as we 
drew up alongside, was super- 
ficially exotic enough to sat- 
isfy any reader of romantic 
novels. A small schooner was 
unloading deep maroon and 
yellow bananas a little to the 
right of us. Women in trail- 
ing flounced mother-hub- 
bards, with bare feet and 
hanging braids of hair, chil- 
dren in nothing whatever, 
young men in loin cloths of 
giddy red-and-yellow calico 
print, very effective against 
their brown skins, crowded 
the wharf like the denizens 
of Gopher Prairie gathered 
to watch the train artive. 
To those who live there, 
when the novelty of cocoanut 
palm trees and red-and-yel- 
low kava-kavas has worn 
off, Papeete must seem the 
Gopher Prairie of the South 
Seas. Even the stores that 
line the dusty main road, despite their 
multi-lingual signs in French, English, 
Chinese and the native tongue, are so typi- 
cally the “general stores” of an American 
village that a really patriotic person ought 
to have felt homesick at sight of them. 

When I try to look on life in Tahiti, not 
as a painted spectacle but as it is for 
those who do not merely pass by on 
steamer-day, I think of four women, two 
of them white and two of them brown. 
The first is an American woman of grace, 
social charm, and a facile play over the 
foam of current interests and movements. 
She has lived for twenty years on the 
island as the wife of a man of business who 
proclaims himself a confirmed ‘‘Ta’itian” 
(Tahiti is pronounced “tighty” by the 
initiate). She has mastered an extreme 
discretion of tongue in that small social 
group, thrust in upon itself with no 
escape, teeming with gossip like a ladies’ 
aid society as represented in cheap comedy. 
But successful discretion must become in 
time a wearisome triumph. 


(meaning to your true Westerner * 











Paradise Enow 


Her husband told me jovially that 
Tahiti is “‘a paradise for women”’ because 
life is easy there. But she herself had told 
me that whenever newcomers make a 
permanent home on the island without 
obvious business interests, the indications 
are that it is because social strictures pre- 
vent their staying comfortably at home. 

So, at least, it was with my second type, 
a young woman with hair shingled in the 
latest cut, exquisite dresses from Paris, 
and filigreed suede slippers which she 
wore with no stockings. She seemed as 
lost on that isolated dot in the Pacific as a 
peacock on Main Street. A French motor 
car belonged to her, and a young American 
who, on account of certain domestic 





Apparently these are white shadows in the South Seas, but really 
this is a scene in New Zealand—three young women in hot water. 


Whether it's typical Mrs. Mavity deponeth not 


entanglements, held only the courtesy 
title of husband. But even if one’s taste 
does run to French cars and Parisian 
organdies, Papeete must pall as a femi- 
nine paradise. 

The real interest of Tahiti for me lies 
in the appeal to my curiosity of the ques- 
tion: How has our civilization, of which 
we are so sure, “taken” with the gentle 
brown-skinned race among whom we have 
set our morals and our motor cars? I 
wondered even more when I had my first 
sight of island royalty, a visiting princess 
from a neighboring island. She was young 
and authentically beautiful, with high- 
piled soft brown hair, gracious courtesy of 
manner and mellifluous, perfectly phrased 
English. And she spends much of her 
time in San Francisco. But to be a native 
island princess without a trace of bar- 
barism—is she bored with island life, I 
wonder, or does she play our game with an 
inner disdain, because the Tahitians are a 
gentle folk and it pleases us to have them 
pretend? 





Civilization Clothes-Deep 


Less subtle but even more puzzling was 
the exotic figure we had watched on ship- 
board. She was part white, part Tahitian 
and part Chinese, her polished black hair 
fastened Spanish fashion with a shell 
comb, her pointed face decorated in the 
contrasting red and white of rouge and 
powder, the barely perceptible slant of 
her eyes adding to the piquancy of an 
expression that had nothing of Oriental 
impassivity. 

She was dancing on the deck of the 
second saloon as we came by, with a scarf of 
rose-colored veiling tied about her throat 
and knotted under her ear. Coquetry, 
unconscious, meaningless as the preening 
of a bird, was in every gesture, and 
she made even the acute 
chills of the “shimmy” grace- 
ful. She was begged to dance 
the native dance of the hula- 
hula, and protested with cap- 
tivating little shrugs and 
giggles that she could not 
perform the dance in a skirt 
and she must ask her husband. 

This was the first we had 
heard of the husband—a 
young Frenchman who, it 
turned out, was below in the 
cabin tending the baby. Cer- 
tain concessions were made 
to propriety—the streaming 
grass skirt of the native 
island dress, like a shredded 
wheat biscuit gone wild, was 
put on over decorous knee- 
length pink knickers from a 
lingerie bargain counter! But 
even this singularly mixed 
attire ceased to be ridiculous 
when she began to dance. 

Sidelong glance, giggle, 
personal coquetry dropped 
from her like forgotten things. Somber 
and intent she moved and dipped and 
rippled with eyes grave, impersonal and 
withdrawn. In that supposedly suggestive 
dance she stepped back centuries beyond 
our reach, where the spontaneous flirting 
of her glances a few minutes before 
seemed tawdry and unreal. 

All the degrees of external civilization 
were present in that one enigmatic young 
figure—civilization perhaps only clothes- 
deep. After all, there are mysteries to be 
probed in both Gopher Prairie and the 
South Seas. 


Kidding the Kangaroo 


Next month we expect to present Mrs. 
Mavity’s article “Misunderstood Aus- 
tralia.” When Harry Leon Wilson, Yan- 
kee humorist, gently “‘kidded the Aussies” 
ex-Premier Hughes took him seriously and 
protested. Wilson says he was misunder- 
stood. Where there are so many misun- 
derstandings, you and I ought to get 
some fun out of watching the fight. 
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A Lapse from Business 


I lay on my stomach and bit and writhed, 
but that rope was the toughest ever spun 
and my teeth seemed old and blunted by 
much gripping of a pipe. As I panted I 
sucked in stray strands and they set me 
choking. Through it all the girl did not 
wince, but spoke words of gentle encour- 
agement. My lips frayed faster than the 
rope and presently they bled. 

If I could have seen and had an honest 
bite at the rope it would have been so 
much easier, but both bound as we were 
I had no opportunity to use my jaws. At 
last it gave. 

“Try now,” I cried. 

She strained wildly with every muscle 
in her poor little body, but it was no use. 
By some trick in the tying two of the 
ropes held. Tears are not becoming in a 
schooner skipper, but I was nigh to them. 
Sweating, burning and aching I started 
again, working so zealously that it might 
have been a penitential task set me for 
my sins. 

“Try again!” Her hand, suddenly 
freed, struck me in the face, but it was 
like a caress for its significance. We would 
not have to face Fritz utterly at his mercy. 
There would be a fight. I anticipated it 
with satisfaction. 

“Wait a while—my arm is asleep,” she 
said, as one who speaks through clenched 
teeth. 

She must have suffered agony, for the 
bonds had been cruelly tight, but she mas- 
tered herself and fumbled at her lashings. 

“Thank God,” she whispered, “both 
hands are free.” 

She found my wrists and reckless of 
injury to her pink nails or her soft fingers, 
worked on the harsh ropes while I directed 
her as best I could, guessing at the nature 
of the knots. 

The thing was done at last and I suf- 
fered the agony of birth as my dead limbs 
came to life again. Like all else we did in 
that place, the completion of the task oc- 
cupied black ages. When we rose to our 
feet we crumpled up again as though all 
the bones had been taken out of our bodies 
but by moving one set of muscles and then 
another we brought our powers back. 

Fumbling through my pockets I found 
that Fritz had been thorough—he had 
searched me and left not even a match. 

“Let’s try the door,” I said and we 
stumbled to the wall, where, as we were 
lost, it was necessary for us to part and 
search along it for the way out. I chanced 
upon it first, but it would have been as 
easy to push over the pyramids as to force 
that door without attracting attention. 
We tried with our combined strength, but 
the thing was immovable. 

“They can’t leave us here forever,” I 
said, ‘‘and we'll have to overpower them. 
It’s an outside chance, but if we surprise 
them we may do it. I'll look after Fritz 
if you watch the Malay.” 

““Yes—that will be best,” she answered, 
just as though I’d asked her to dance with 
a friend, and I had to bite my tongue to 
stop it saying many things which would 
have been unbecoming to an old hulk 
alone in that place with such a lass. 

We searched for weapons somewhat 
hopelessly, but almost at once the girl 
gave a hushed, excited cry. 


(Continued from page 20) 


“What is it?” 

“T’ve found a lot of tools!” 

I staggered to her, and she slipped into 
my hands the smooth haft of an adze, 
which is as pretty a weapon asa man could 
wish for. 

“T have a spade,” she said with naive 
satisfaction, and we laughed like a couple 
of children with our dangerous toys. I’d 
never felt anything sweeter than that 
sharp edge of steel. Could I but split the 
heads of those two I should consider my- 
self re-established, and would have atoned 
in some degree. Also it would be a pleas- 
ure just for its own sake, though I am a 
peaceful man. 

We waited silent as statues on either 
side of the door, and the suspense was 
awful. Neither whispering nor relaxation 
was possible, for the door might swing 
open and catch us off our guard. We were 
a-thirst and a-hunger and broken with 
fatigue, but in the darkness acutely ready. 

A few more centuries passed, and then, 
when it seemed that Fritz must have left 
the island, we heard, faint and muffled, 
feet hurrying down the steps and excited 
voices. 

Every hair on my head stood on end as 
I waited with the adze, my arms eager to 
bring that uplifted steel smashing down 
into Fritz’s thick skull. The bolts were 
drawn and the lock turned. We were on 
the rack. 


THE door flew open and a great explo- 
sion of sunshine burst into that reeking 
hole. There were figures in the doorway, 
but in the flash I only saw that Fritz was 
not there and my swinging adze checked. 

“Steady!” said a cool voice. 

And at that young Miss Clare gave a 
little cry and flung herself into the arms 
of the figure with such wild joy that for 
the moment I had a crazy impulse to 
brain him, whoever he was. However, I 
wasn’t, quite mad, so I dropped the adze 
and stepped out. 

I don’t know who was the most aston- 
ished. We must have looked a pretty 
mess in the bright sunshine—blood-stain- 
ed and wide-eyed, our clothes covered 
with filth and torn with struggling—but 
stranger to me were those who clustered 
about us. They were all spic-and-span in 
white uniforms and gold lace, as pretty as 
a beauty chorus in a pantomime. My 
eyes were on the boy who embraced my 
young Miss Clare for all the world as 
though he owned her. 

“By the sailor!” I cried, feeling hot, and 
robbed of my revenge by these musical 
comedy rescuers, “what does all this 
mean?!” 

There was a laugh. 

“That’s what we'd like to know,” re- 
plied one who was a commander if I read 
his lace aright. ‘‘We’re from His Maj- 
jesty’s Australian survey ship Coot, here 
to chart the group. We landed this morn- 
ing and found a Malay in a mighty hurry 
to get to a boat on the shore so we cut him 
off from it. Next thing we knew he was 
swimming for what we judged to be his 
lugger, and next thing, again. a shark took 
him cleaner than anything I’ve seen. To 


cap that the Malay had dropped a box on 
the beach, and in it were more sovereigns 
than I’ve ever seen in my life. And to 
cap that again, there’s a big fat German 
in the drawing-room upstairs with a kris 
through his back and very dead!”’ 

I gaped, but it was clear as daylight. 
Fritz had recovered his gold, and the 
Malay had knifed him, but owing to the 
congestion of trafic at Maku at the 
moment he hadn’t had time to get away. I 
wanted my curiosity satisfied before I’d 
give them the key to it all. 

“T’Il explain when you tell me what this 
means,” | promised pointing to the girl 
who lay very still in that boy’s arms and 
didn’t seem in any hurry to move. The 
commander shot me a keen but kindly 
glance from his gray eyes. He was wise 
in his way. 

“As a matter of fact, we mightn’t have 
visited Maku first,” he answered, “‘but for 
that. Our late Number One, Wilton 
there. is engaged to Miss Thompson, 
whom he met in Sydney. His resignation 
was accepted and we got our sailing orders 
after she had been called away to come up 
here, so we made him a guest of the ward- 
room and brought him along with us as a 
surprise. We had to start somewhere, so 
we started here. We—” 

He was babbling on some foolishness, 
but I didn’t quite hear him. A cloud had 
come between me and them, and between 
me and the sunshine. Then I took hold, 
and just avoided making a bigger fool of 
myself than I am. 
een those corpses—”’ I said, calm- 
ike. 

But the commander stopped me under- 
standingly with: “You look done up— 
both of you. Let’s go upstairs and sit 
down and get something to drink.” 

They helped me up and the young man 
looked after young Miss Clare, which was 
all fitting and proper, and there we were 
sitting on that same veranda again, but it 
was a blazing day and a steam packet lay 
out between the two craft, and Fritz lay 
dead in the room inside, and the shark had 
eaten Sien, and young Miss Clare shared 
the same chair with that young man in a 
most brazen fashion and they whispered 
together. But a sailor brought beer and 
I concentrated on that and explanations 
and a cigar to which I was entitled, it be- 
ing in the nature of a gala occasion for 
somebody. 

When I found words it didn’t take long 
to explain the mysteries, and the four ofh- 
cers slapped their knees and enjoyed the 
thrills, but their late Number One couldn’t 
do anything like that because he and his 
knees were occupied. I had an impression 
of sailors just hovering about casually to 
hear what had happened, but what with 
gladness and other emotions I was in a 
fine fuss. 

Presently, however, with beer and noon- 
day heat and the sudden halt after all the 
excitement, we calmed down, and then 
young Miss Clare took another drink of 
the wine and water they’d brought her and 
smiled at me in a way which would bring 
a man’s heart into his mouth with’ grati- 
tude. 

“The captain is the greatest old dear 
I’ve ever met,” she said right out before 
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56 A Lapse from Business: 


them all. ‘“‘He’s been worrying over me 
so, but even when I said I had a manager 
in view he didn’t ask me if that had any- 
thing to do with the ring on my finger!” 

She held up her hand, the minx, and 
there was a thing of diamonds and gold 
signaling her meaning to any.man with 
eyes in his head, but I never learned the 
way of observing such woman’s fal-lals. 
I sat grinning rather sheepishly, but I 
couldn’t bear her any malice for my own 
foolishness and I didn’t care if they guess- 
ed my secret, because any one of them 
would have been human in the same way. 
Then, too, there was the way she looked 
at the boy and the way he looked at her 
and these things and the way she’d smiled 
at me left an old skipper mighty glad he 
hadn’t made a bigger fool of himself and 
spoiled everything. 


“Well, I’ll make arrangements for bury- 
ing your late friend,” said the commander, 
getting up after we’d talked a while. 
“We'd like you to lunch aboard. There’s 
fresh mutton and some Plymouth gin 
which I heartily recommend, Captain!” 

He gave mea sly wink, for he was a dis- 
cerning man, that commander. I liked him. 
But his mention of Plymouth took my mind 
back to Netherlandia and young Johnnie 
Tait and I saw there was no chance for old 
merchant chaps against these fresh naval 
lads. He was right about the gin and the 
mutton, and I’ll admit they knew naviga- 
tion, having brought their big craft through 
that passage mighty neatly, which I 
shouldn’t have cared to try. But all the 
same I don’t know what the Josephs are 
coming to with survey ships and what-not 
common as peas. 
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We buried Fritz and his curse on Maku 
and it was unofhcially agreed that there, 
was no need to mention the sovereigns 
which were part of the estate. They’d 
serve nicely as a dowry. 

The Coot went about her business, and 
I was left to mine, which was to complete 
the run to Samarai and the parson with 
that young man I’d grown to like and 
Tom Thompson’s lass billing and cooing 
all over the ship in a manner beautiful to 
behold, but a little trying on a man born 
of woman and woman’s fool. 

Strict attention to business is the thing 
that pays when you’re running a schooner. 
Skippers shouldn’t worry about the ro- 
mantic réles and other things that don’t 
concern them. The case of gin the com- 
mander sent aboard was rare comforting, 
by the way. 





The Rejuvenation of 


Corn-show day came in just a few weeks 
and over fifty local contestants entered 
their ten-ear lots in competition. 

Local farmers, many of whom have had 
University training, were selected as 
judges and went about their work of com- 
paring the samples while the churchful 
of men, discussing all the phases of corn 
breeding, cultivation, irrigation. seed 
selection and marketing, completed a full 
day’s program. ms 

Representatives from the State Uni- 
versity, State Seed Growers Association, 
Agricultural Department of the railroad, 
the County agent and corn fans from 
various parts of the state were present 
and pronounced the first Hansen Corn 
Show one of the best ever held in the 
state. 

Incidentally the ladies of the church 
cleaned up $100 from the chicken dinner 
served for the convenience of the crowd 
attending the corn show. 

The slanting tables on which the corn 
was exhibited took up the entire platform 
of the church usually occupied by the 
pulpit and choir. Answering the look of 
astonishment on the faces of some of the 
deacons, the minister explained that the 
church house was dedicated to God and 
that its best possible use was to serve 
mankind. The men all saw the point. 
Both Christian and non-church men 
caught a new vision of the Community 
Church ministering every day of the week 
to the physical and mental, as well as to 
the spiritual needs of all the people. 

The following Sunday many new fami- 
lies took their places in the congregation 
and heard the story of the man of Galilee, 
who walked among the fields of grain and 
taught men of the “more abundant life’’; 
more abundant in the yield of corn per 
acre as well as more abundant in charac- 
ter and service. 

It was but another step to put on the 
three days’ farmers’ institute with every 
phase of farm life presented and discussed. 
Experts were on hand representing horti- 
culture, poultry, dairy, potato, sugar beet, 
corn, small grain, beansand alfalfa growing 
as well as stock raising and every minute 
of time was spent in keen discussion. 

Again the women of the church scored 


(Continued from page 29) 


with three more profitable dinners to 
their credit. 

The news of the community program 
began to spread. Visitors from afar began 
coming to see what was going on and the 
local people by this time were awakened 
to the possibilities of the future. Having 
fully demonstrated that the plan would 
work, the minister, who by this time had 
been designated as ‘Director of the Com- 
munity Program,” had no difficulty in 
putting over the various organizations 
dealing directly with the personal side of 
the church and community life. 


Organizing the Young Folks 


First in order was the Women’s Com- 
munity Council, with twelve depart- 
ments: General Welfare, Christian Edu- 
cation, Public Health, Social Welfare, 
Mercy and Help, Education, Young Peo- 
ple, Home Economics, Church and Par- 
sonage Furnishings, Finance, Hostess and 
Membership. 

The running mate to the women’s or- 
ganization is the Men’s Community Club 
with seventeen departments: General 
Welfare and Public Health, Religious 
Welfare, Social Life, Education, Recre- 
ation and Athletics, Dairy, Horticulture, 
Stock Raising, Farm Finance, Poultry, 
Co-operative Marketing, Public Utilities, 
Law and Order, Employment Bureau, 
Good Roads, Agriculture and Member- 
ship. 

The departments in each organization 
have a chairman, vice-chairman and sec- 
retary and as many other members as re- 
quired so that every person in the com- 
munity may have some active part in the 
program. 

‘Two instances are recited to indicate 
the extent of the departmental work. 
When a farmer is laid up in planting time 
and cannot afford to hire help, the General 
Welfare Department of the Community 
Club sees that his crop is put in on time, 
or the Women’s Council does sewing for the 
homes where the mothers are over-taxed. 

The outstanding feature of the entire 
community program, however, is the work 
among the young people. 


Hansen 


The Booster-Boys Club includes all 
boys of high school age and into the early 
twenties, while the Junior Booster-Boys 
Club includes the younger set from nine 
years of age up to high school. 

The Worth-While Girls Clubs take in 
the same ages among the girls. 

The Booster-Boys meet at the church 
for training, debating, literary work, sing- 
ing, club business, wrestling, boxing and 
other athletic activities. 

Once a month they put on a party with 
refreshments and invite the girls and theit 
chaperons. During the season stunt- 
nights are put on, each in turn for the 
fathers, mothers and the general public. 

The young men have organized a com- 
munity baseball team that plays in the 
Saturday afternoon league. 

The men of the Community Church 
supplied them with regulation suits, play- 
ing equipment and the community base- 
ball park. 

High speed trucks, owned by local men, 
take them free of charge to the out-of- 
town games. 

This team does not play Sunday base- 
ball. The community very largely de- 
clares Saturday afternoon a half-holiday, 
as the farmers have come to feel that this 
half-holiday puts new life into the farm 
work and tends to keep the young folks 
on the farm. 

The whole family comes in for the game 
at 2:30, roots for the home team, does 
shopping and gets home in time to do the 
chores. 

The Junior Booster-Boys put on about 
the same program as the older boys, in- 
cluding the Boy Scout work. : 

The Worth-While Girls conduct their 
activities along the same general lines, 
confining themselves to the more femi- 
nine pursuits. 

This includes their business meetings, 
parties, sewing and millinery classes, do- 
mestic science, fancy work and nurse 
training. 

The Junior Worth-While Girls have 
their program duplicating the activities 
of the older girls and what they lack in 
size they more than make up in pep. 

The young children have their leaders, 
classes, parties, and good times just the 
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be surprised at the feeling 
of stimulation and well-being 
you experience. For Mor- 
ton’s will convert your bath- 
tub into an ocean plunge, 
giving you all the health- 
bringing exhilaration of a 
dip at the seashore. 


Morton’s, being a 
highly purified and 
nomirritant salt, is 
ideal for salt-water 
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pores of the skin, cleans- 
ing and purifying them and 
imparting to the body a 
warm, pleasing glow of 


health. 


Many dainty women have 
found that a saline or 
salt solution made with 
Morton’s is the perfect de- 
odorant. 


Buy an extra package 
of Morton’s for your 
bathroom. You will 
be delighted with its 
many pleasant uses in 
the preparation of a 
dainty toilet. 
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Morton’s became the choice of 
millions of women because it 
met—and still meets—every re- 
quirement of an exacting cook. 
Flavor? Morton’s has it—the true 
flavor of pure salt, many times re- 
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same as the rest, so that no member of the 
family is neglected. 

The moral and spiritual side of the com- 
munity program is given its proper place 
and emphasis, and the ideals of the Chris- 
tian life are held out as the goal of highest 
human accomplishment and happiness. 

e Golden Rule is put into work, 
study and play; family worship, clean 
sportsmanship, character building, ser- 
vice and efficiency are made the goal of 
this movement. 

The program of the Community 
Church so completely fills the calendar 
that many questionable diversions have 
voluntarily been dispensed with. The 
public dance hall is practically out of 
business and in compliance with a peti- 
tion signed by a large majority of the 
parents of the whole country, the pool- 
hall was closed by the village board. 

Home-brew and violation of the liquor 
law are decreasing and the days of the 
unchaperoned joy ride are over among 
youngsters who care anything for their 
good names. 

Parents who formerly were trying to 
get away from the community on account 
of the dangerous associations at school 
and on the street, now feel more secure 
in the wholesome surroundings in which 
they may raise their children. People 
from other parts of the country are in- 
quiring about farms to buy or rent near 


The Rejuvenation of Hansen: 


Hansen, in order that they may bring 
their families under the 2 Me of the 
community program. 

This is only another unmistakable evi- 
dence of the favor with which similar pro- 
grams would meet in rural communities 
all over the West. 

The united moral and financial strength 
of town and country makes it possible to 
give the rural communities the same ad- 
vantages had by the larger city in pulpit 
ability, church leadership, educational 
and recreational life. The Hansen Com- 
munity Church pays its minister $200 per 
month the first year and the use of a 
modern, furnished parsonage. As the 
program develops the organization will 
be able to keep financial pace with the 
best churches in the state. 

The petty jealousy between competing 
denominations in over-churched com- 
munities is a pitiful spectacle; it has killed 
and is killing church attendance and influ- 
ence in thousands of localities. No min- 
ister can have any self-respect as the char- 
ity object of a starving, dying church 
which has no right to be in existence, nor 
is he able to put on a he-man program 
that will challenge red-blooded men. 

Misguided, office-loving field  secre- 
taries, with more denominational ambi- 
tion than Christian foresight are much to 
blame for the unpardonable over- 
churched conditions of the country. In 
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hundreds of towns, where one trained, 
consecrated, well paid man could put on 
a program that would revolutionize the 
entire country, now missionary boards of 
various denominations are appropriating 
the hard-earned money of consecrated 
givers to keep up a half dozen fighting, 
starving churches that are turning people 
away from religion and the ideals of 
Christianity. 

Hansen found the cure for this very 
condition; the men who were asked to 
foot the bills called a halt and refused to 
pay another dime until the church folks 
cut out the movie stuff and went to work 
on a united, sincere program that business 
men could appreciate and support, that 
had backbone enough to lead the fight 
against the bootleggers, outlaws and other 
home destroying agencies in the com- 
munity. 

The outstanding men of the Hansen 
country are the backbone of the Com- 
munity Church. Renters, land owners, 
merchants, clerks, teachers, hired hands, 
rich and poor all find their greatest inter- 
est in the various activities of the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Community 
Church. 

Hansen did it. There are hundreds of 
similar communities with latent powers 
lying unused throughout the Far West and 
the nation. Where is the town that will 
be the first to follow Hansen’s example? 





An Illegal Attachment 


to an upright position. The other he 


dragged. 

“Come along, you,” he said, and started 
for his car. ‘And don’t try any funny 
business, or—’” He shifted his hold, 
found a nerve center with almost automat- 
ical skill and drove his thumb against it. 
The man screamed, writhing with agony, 
and staggered aside. 

Tim caught him again by the collar, 
and once more propelled him, much sub- 
dued, toward the car. The other fellow 
did not even moan as Tim dragged him 
along; his fall had been too severe. 

Flopping the unconscious man’s body 
across the hood of the machine, Tim made 
the other, still wringing his hand and 
groaning, get in beside him and drove 
down to the harbor police station. 

“Here’s a couple for you, sergeant,” he 
said, bringing them into the place in the 
same fashion he had conveyed them to his 
car. ‘This bird”—he shook the man who 
had stopped him—“got me into an alley 
to help him lift a box off his buddy, who'd 
got hurt, he said. Then they tried to get 
a sack over my head and I beat ’em up. 
I don’t know this guy”—he shook the fel- 
low again—“but this other one used to 
work for me. He got hurt a couple of 
weeks ago and tried to stick me in a dam- 
age suit.” 

“All right,” said the sergeant of police. 
“We'll book ’em for attempted robbery.” 

“‘Here’s a knife the tall one had,” said 
Tim, taking the weapon from his pocket. 

“Good,” responded the policeman. 


“That'll make it robbery while armed. 
He’ll get ten years.” — 
“I don’t care if he gets a million,” said 
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Tim, and was turning to go when a slight 

man in soiled civilian clothes advanced. 
“Hello, Mr. Meredith,” said this in- 

dividual, grinning cheerfully. 

“Oh, hello, how are you?” 
Tim. 

“Did you get my message?” 

“Message? No. What message? Oh 
yes; you must be the man who telephoned 
this morning.” 

“Sure, I’m Carlson. I see I had the 
goods all right.”” He nodded toward the 
men Tim had brought in. 

“T don’t get you,” said Tim. 

“Sure you do. That’s Ezra’s nephew, 
the guy you said used to work for you. 
Didn’t I say Ezra was trying to get you 
out of the way?” 

“T understood your warning was that 
Ezra meant to keep me from bidding on 
some ships tomorrow,” said Tim. 

“Sure. This is one way of doing it. He 
set that nephew of his to kidnap you. The 
knife part was an accident; Ezra don’t 
favor knives unless he’s sure he can get 
away with ’em. He was going pretty far 
as it was; some other plan he had must-a 
failed.” 

“Tt did,” said Tim grimly. “He tried 
to sink that old ship I’ m cutting up. Or, 
at least, somebody di 

“Yes? Well, that would be like him.” 

“But how’d you come to know anything 
ont it? And why tell me?” demanded 

im 

“Easy,” said Carlson. “I’m one of the 
dope squad, you know. We been—” 

h, yes,” interrupted Tim. “Now I 


answered 


know who you are. I couldn’t place you 

at first. You’re the fellow that was down 

at the terminal, watching that big Jap 

00 ge see there wasn’t any hop landed off 
er. 

“Sure,” smiled Carlson. ‘As I was say- 
ing, we been watching Ezra pretty close. 
Junk dealing may be his regular line, but 
he takes a flier in hop when he thinks it 
looks easy. This time I got wise he was 
planning something on you—I’m working 
for him now, for a blind—so I tried to give 
you a lift to square up for the one you 
did me about that Jap boat.” 

“Well, thanks. Maybe it aint too late 
yet for it to do some good. If Ezra’s as set 
on keeping me out of the bidding as all 
that, he may try some other stunt.” 

But, apparently, the junkman had play- 
ed all his cards and lost. 

The torchmen, with a grilling night’s 
work, reduced to billet sizes the metal Tim 
had struggled so laboriously to reclaim 
from the almost-sinking Yorktown, and in 
the early morning Tim routed out a sleepy 
zee clerk from the terminal office, had 

is cars of steel weighed and got a bill of 
lading for them. Then, because there was 
no more to be done until the office staff 
got down to the steel works and he could 
have his draft for the shipment of billets 
accepted, he lay down on a transom, a 
relic of the old Saratoga, in his office to 
sleep an hour or two. 

He was awakened by the telephone bell. 
“Hello. Yes, this is he.” He listened with 
interest a moment and said “wait a min- 
ute.” Putting down the receiver he step- 
ped to the window. Just outside the little 
office stood Molly, evidently just arrived 
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ine-Car Fuel 
For Cars of All Grades 





Research Laboratory 
of the Union Oil Company 


of California 


The building pictured above, 
which is located at our Wilming- 
ton Refinery, is designed for 
research work in order to insure 
the outstanding quality of Union 
Oil Company products. 


F you had the scientific knowledge, the skill, the experience 

and the facilities necessary to make the best gasoline, and made 
your own fuel to order for yourself, you would probably produce 
a gasoline like Union. 


Union is a gasoline that yields complete satisfaction because 
we have all of the above attributes. 
In addition we have a valuable reputation at stake. 


Union Gasoline has the quality of non-detonation which means 
the elimination of “knocking” on hills, and in slow, heavy pulls, 
quicker acceleration, and a smoother, more vibrationless speed. 


Full confidence in the motor you drive is a satisfaction. Why 
not have the same confidence in the fuel you use in it? 





Of Special Interest to Tourists 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is sold at the 
better service stations and garages as well as at 
our own service stations in every section of the 
Pacific slope. Thus you may always be sure of 
Setting this efficient fuel wherever your travels 
take you. 


Union (yl company 


Union Oil Company of Arizona Union Oil Company of Nevada 
Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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60 An Illegal Attachment: 


for her day’s work, and Red Latimer, his 
craneman, both arguing vigorously with 
a frock-coated, silk-hatted figure whom 
Tim was able all too easily to recognize 
as Ezra. 

Tim returned to the phone, spoke a few 
words and hung up. Then he slid quietly 
out the door. 

“You can’t serve nothin’ on us,” Lati- 
mer was asserting vigorously. “Wait till 
the boss shows up.” 

“You see, Mr. Ezra,” Molly added 
“‘we’re just employes.” 

“That’s it,” said Latimer, “just hired 
folks. And it’s time we were getting back 
to work.” Half turning toward his crane, 
he caught sight of Tim. ‘“There’s the boss 
now; talk to him.” 

“What do you want, Ezra?” demanded 
Tim. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Meredith,” 
began Ezra, rubbing his dirty hands to- 
gether unctuously. “I am well pleased, 
delighted to find you.” 

“Then you must think you’re going to 
get money out of me,” said Tim. “What 
do you want here?” 

“Mr. Meredith, it gives me sorrow to 
do so, but I must inform you that I have 
a document here for you,”’ answered Ezra, 
fumbling in an inner pocket of his 
coat. “I have here an attachment for all 
your—”’ 

“Attachment?” interjected Tim. “What 
for? Why? Based on what? I don’t ewe 
you any thing.” 

“all your property on this wharf,” 
went on FE zra calmly, but with just a trace 
of triumph in his tones, “including ma- 
chinery, metals, money here or in bank 
and other holdings, real and personal, 
including your leasehold.” 

“You don’t overlook much, do you? 
said Tim. 

‘Nothing whatever,” assented Ezra. 
“But, hell’s bells, you skinny thief, what 
for!” 

“Do not call names, Mr. Meredith,” 
chided Ezra. “My attachment is for a 
certain claim for personal injuries which 
I bought from a former employe you 
brutally allowed to be hurt and later 
refused to compensate.” 

“You mean Savaritch, the man I put 
in jail last night?” 

“Quite so.” 

“But he was only trying to beat me; I 
offered him more’ n the accident commis- 
sion said was fair.” 

“That, young sir, is nothing tome. He 
is in difficulties now, and desired me to 
press his claim. IJ had him transfer it to 
me, and obtained this attachment.” 

“‘But how can you serve an attachment? 
It takes a court officer to do that.” 

“I am a court officer,” affirmed Ezra 
extending the document. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Tim. ““You’ve 
got to have a badge or commission or 
something to prove it. I’m from Mis- 
souri.” 


ILENTLY Ezra fumbled in his pocket 

again and brought out another folded 
paper, begrimed and greasy as were most 
things that came in contact with him. 

Tim took the thing and lounged against 
the side of the office, raising one hand with 
fingers curved downward as though to 
grasp some projection from the building. 
Absently, it seemed, while studying the 
document those fingers sought again for 


a resting place and found none. Tim whis- 
tled. It might have been a whistle of sur- 
prise, and it might have been something 
else. 

At any rate, Red Latimer heard it, 
flashed a look at Tim and saw the clutch- 
ing fingers groping in the air. He read 
an order in the gesture. His crane swivel- 
led round and the pair of long thin steel 
hooks pendant from its block—Tim’s own 
device for handling plates of thin metal 
without slings—slithered down. 

Ezra stepped aside te avoid them and 
turned to see what they were to pick up. 

Tim dropped the paper, seized one of 
the hooks, thrust its long thin point under 
the tails of Ezra’s frock coat, and whistled 
twice, the while waving his free hand high 
over his head. 

Red’s crane was built for speed, not for 
weight. Compared to the stately progress 
the big floating derrick had made in lift- 
ing the Yorktown, its operations were 
lightning-like. Moreover, Red was a good 
craneman. He knew that every lowering 
of the tackle is followed by a raising there- 
of, and when he saw Tim slam home the 
hook he guessed the lift was ready and 
took a chance. As a result, before Tim 
had fairly raised his arm to signal for the 
hoist, Red’s drums were rumbling and the 
falls were coming home as fast as steam 
could bring them. 

Ezra left the wharf with a jerk and went 
skyward faster, Tim said afterward, than 
he would travel when he died. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” guffawed Red, al- 
most swallowing his Westover in a sud- 
den accession of mirth. Tim grinned, and 
even Molly was so unladylike as to laugh 
at the curious spectacle of Ezra, always 
so precise and dignified, going aloft in so 
unconventional a fashion, arms and legs 
dangling, frock coat bunched up on the 
hook and its tails flapping, yet, in spite of 
it all, the silk hat firmly wedged on his 
head and some shreds of dignity remain- 
ing in his expression. 

Even when he opened his mouth to call 
for help Ezra retained some dignity. 

“Help! I am caught 1 in the machinery! 
Help me down!” 

“T hope that’s a good coat you’ve go 
on, Ezra,” said Tim, signaliing Red to 
step on the crane. ‘Because I’m taking 
an awful chance if it rips!” 

“Help!” repeated Ezra, his voice a little 
shrill. ‘Help me down!” 

“You don’t need any help,” said Tim. 
“Raise your arms, slide out of your coat 
and come down. “You’re only up twenty 
feet or so.” 

“But I'd kill myself!” cried Ezra, sway- 
ing a little as the wind caught him. 

“That,” answered Tim, “is nothing to 
me, as I believe you remarked to me not 
long ago. 

“Molly, come here, will you? I need 
some help.” 

For five minutes Tim and the girl con- 
versed earnestly, Tim explaining some- 
thing and Molly nodding her head from 
time to time. Then Tim handed her some 
papers, cranked his battered flivver, and 
she drove away. 

Ezra, meanwhile, had begun screaming 
imprecations, while Red, who had reliev- 
ed himself of the necessity of keeping one 
foot on the brake by the simple means of 
engaging the dogs on his hoisting drums, 
was leaning out the window of his crane 
cab, enjoying himself hugely in an ironi- 
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cal pretense that there was nothing sus- 
pended from his crane. 
Tim called up to the pendant Ezra: 
“Are you trying to converse with me, sir?” 
in perfect mimicry of Ezra’s stilted diction. 

“Murderer! Robber! Thief! I will have 
you arrested! I will institute a criminal 
action!”’ screamed Ezra. 

“Against the law to threaten criminal 
action, old rags-and-bottles,” said Tim. 
“For that matter, I can bring one against 
you for trespass and interfering with my 
machinery.” 

Ezra, now almost frantic, replied with 
a blast of obscene profanity, pleas and 
threats, mixed pe pel 

“Be still, you,” said Tim 

Ezra paid no attention. 

“Red,” said Tim, “swing your stick 
round a little; maybe Mr. Ezra’d like to 
look at the pretty green water.” 


BEDIENTLY Red swung the crane’s 

long beam out over the wharf edge 
where there was nothing between Ezra 
and the water but forty feet or so of 
highly unresistant air. 

“Now,” said Tim, seating himself on a 
bollard and drawing out his pipe, “‘we can 
talk. 

Ezra answered with a curse. 

“Are you quite comfortable up there? 
Want a cushion or anything? Lovely day, 
isn’t it?” 

Ezra started another outburst of blas- 
phemies. 

Tim waved a finger to Red and that 
worthy, grinning broadly, dropped Ezra 
a foot or two, stopping with a jerk. 

Ezra shrieked in terror. 

“Gently, Mr. Latimer,” admonished 
Tim. ‘Gently. We mustn’t tear our 
friend’s very excellent coat.” 

“Oh, please let me down,” pleaded Ezra 
in a voice that trembled. “I implore you 
to let me down.” 

“We just let you down and you didn’t 
like it,” said Tim. ‘‘Now, be still; I want 
to talk to you.” 

““W-what will you take to let me down?” 

“Nothing. Not a thing,” answered Tim. 
“You can stay up there just as long as you 
please. Mr. Latimer and I, each of us, 
jointly and severally, disclaim any inter- 
est in how long you stay up, just as we 
disclaim all knowledge of how you got 
there.” 

*‘Ah, do not torture me!”’ pleaded Ezra. 

“Torture you? Not at all,” replied Tim. 
“Either or both of us will be delighted to 
remain with you all night, just to see that 
you stay put, if you wish. Or we'll be 
glad to call in some reporters and show 
them what ridiculous accidents can befall 
those who monkey with my machinery.” 

Ezra flinched. 

“Tl pay you well if you will let me 
down,” he croaked. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes! Vl pay—” 

“Well,” Tim interrupted, “all I’ve got 
to say is I hope I’ll never be as badly 
scared as you must be.” 

A telephone bell jingled in the office. 
Tim rose to answer it. 

Presently he came out and resumed his 
seat on.the bollard. 

“Ezra,” he said, “your game’s up. You 
tried to keep me from bidding on those 
ships today, not because you wanted 
them, but because I could make some 
money out of them, and you don’t want 
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me to make money. You tried to sink 
my boat.” 

The uncomfortable Ezra writhed. 

“Oh, yes, you did. Then you hired that 


crooked nephew of yours to get me out of 


the way. Both schemes failed. Then you 
tried to tie me all up with a tin-can attach- 
ment. But it won’t do. My bid’s in, 
Ezra, and it’s higher than yours. I'll get 
the ships. How doI know? Well, what 
do you suppose that telephone call meant? 
And that isn’t all, you Ephesian worm. 
You think I’m going to let you down now. 
But ’m not. I’m going to keep you up 
in the air until some friends of yours ar- 
rive. They’re on their way now, to arrest 
you for smuggling dope. They telephoned 
me just as oe arrived to know if I’d 
seen you. I told’ "em you were here and 
that I’d hold you.’ 

“Oh!”? moaned Ezra, squirming on his 
hook. 

Tim smoked on, silent now, and Red 
resumed his pose at the cab window. An 
automobile came down the road to the 
terminal and turned in at Tim’s wharf. 
Tim’s friend Carlson and two or three 
others, burlier, bulkier fellows, stepped out 
and stared at the suspended figure. Peals 
of laughter rose to the ears of the helpless 
junkman. “You sure held him,” chortled 
Carlson. 

“He’s a slippery customer,” 
**You’re taking no chances yourself, I see.’ 


said Tim. 


’ 


‘‘Sure not,” said Carlson. “Got the whole 
works right there in the car too, more’n 
twenty pounds of it. Want to see it?” 

Tim did. ‘Where’d you find it?” he 
asked. 

“Hid away in an old pipe coil. We got 
coil and all. Look, he had to use a wrench 
to get it open or shut.” 

“Huh!” grunted Tim, examining the 
wrench marks. ‘Wait a minute.” 

He hurried away and came back with 
the piece of valve stem he had taken from 
the Yorktown the day before. “Look at 
this,”’ he said; ‘don’t those wrench marks 
match? See the two broken teeth?” 

“Sure,” agreed Carlson. 

“Where was this thing?” asked Tim, 
tapping the pipe with the valve stem. 

“Tn Ezra’s junkyard.” 

“Well, the same wrench made both sets 
of marks,” declared Tim. “That’s not 
all. [ve got the wrench. 

“You have?” Carlson exclaimed. ‘Let 
me take it; we’ll need it for evidence.” 

“All right, if you’ll let me have it for 
more evidence when you get through with 
it, and this pipe too. I’ve got a good 
charge against him.” 

“Destruction of property?” 

“No, barratry; the old hulk’s still a ship, 
legally, I think, and he tried to sink her. 
But I suppose you want your prisoner.” 

He called to Red. The boom swung 
landward and the hook came down. Carl- 
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son’s companions seized the cringing Ezra, 
unhooked him and hustled him into their 
car. Molly, driving Tim’s flivver, drove 
on to the wharf as they left it. 

“What’s happened to Ezra?”’ she asked, 
getting out. 

“T guess we win all round, Molly-girl,” 
replied Tim. ‘“He’s pinched, charged 
with smuggling drugs. Did you have any 
trouble?” 

“No, just got the draft accepted, de- 
posited it, got a certified check and went 
and put in the bid as you told me. What 
did Ezra do while I was gone?”’ 

“Nothing. The custom people tele- 
phoned asking if I’d seen the old wreck 
and I told them he was down here visit- 
ing me. They asked me to detain him. 
I did. You saw ’em take him away.” 

“But about the attachment?” 

“Oh, nothing, I guess. He didn’t serve 
it. You saw me serve my attachment on 
him with Red’s crane, and of course that 
took precedence because I served it first.” 


Molly laughed. “It was a highly illegal 
attachment,” she said, “almost as bad as 
your pun.” 


“No more illegal than Ezra’s,” Tim pro- 
tested. 

“Well, it was sufficiently effective, any- 
way,” declared Molly. 

And, as it seemed to cover the situa- 
tion nicely, Tim let the lady, as usual, 
have the last word. 





Photographing the Invisible 


would be hot enough to affect the organism 
and kill it. A cool light had to be per- 
fected. This was done, and though Tol- 
hurst is too candid a scientist to assert 
that he was the first to perfect a “cool 
light” he does assert that he was the first 
to perfect a light that was fierce enough in 
energy and yet cool enough to be practical 
for the purpose of taking microscopic 
motion pictures. Without this light the 
series of scientific films Tolhurst is now 
producing would be impossible. 

An idea of the delicacy of the apparatus 
required is gained ‘rom the fact that the 
lens can be brought to focus one hundred 
times within the thickness of a human hair. 
This sounds so incredible that Mr. Tol- 
hurst begged me to “‘make it forty” since, 
in his opinion, only those with scientific 
experience would believe that within the 
thickness of a hair there were a hundred 
possible divisions. 

With his apparatus Tolhurst is able to 
focus on the life swimming in a drop of 
water that has been held between the 
surfaces of two pieces of plate glass tightly 
clamped together. In this “trace” of 
water, microscopic life lives, moves and 
has its manifold being and swims about as 
goldfish do in a crystal aquarium. And 
the distance between the two plates of glass is, 
microscopically, so great that the swimming 
organisms farthest back from the camera and 
the microscope are out of focus! This is the 
reason why adjustments of one 10,000th 
part of an inch are necessary. 

In addition to his technical perfection, 
Tolhurst has the ability to dramatize the 
behavior of the tiny beings he photo- 
graphs. He has even succeeded in giving 
it a humorous touch through intelligent 
selection and witty titling. Take his story 
of the ant, for instance. 


(Continued from page 22) 


Thoughtful folks will be grateful to 
Nature that she didn’t provide an ant 
with legs as strong as her jaws and waist. 
For if an ant’s carrying powers were as 
vigorous as her “‘tensile’’ strength, she 
could walk away with a monkey wrench. 
An ant hill could easily provide volunteers 
that would carry off your kitchen stove. 
Tolhurst has figured it all out. An ant, 
attached to a crane by the waist and with 
a tackle in her powerful jaws, can lift a 
weight proportioned to her size as 240,CCO 
is proportioned to that of aman. In other 
words if a man were as strong in propor- 
tion to his bulk as an ant, he could pick up 
two hundred and forty thousand pounds 
in his jaws. In one film an ant is shown in 
an amazing feat of strength. She lifts 
what to her is a telephone pole and holds 
it securely in her jaws as she is swung 
dizzily in the air by a monster crane no 
longer than a lead pencil. 

Another of his films opens with the title: 
“All life began in the water and without 
water, all life would cease. The blasted,¢ 
crater-spotted deserts of the Moon reflect 
the Death that shrouds a waterless planet. 
No trace of moisture lingers in its deepest 
abyss; no drop of dew falls anywhere and 
no wisp of cloud veils the distant sun. 
No sound is there, nor movement— 
nothing but the stillness of an endless 
death.” 

With this foreword, the picture opens 
with the most remarkable view of the 
Moon ever recorded in films. It shows the 


complete desolation of the planet, its 
barrenness, its absolute aridity. 
again speaks: 

“But the Earth is refreshed with the 
fountains of many waters. 


The title 


From them 


spring all forms of Life and Beauty pro- 
claiming the authority of Him who, in the 
beginning, said, ‘Let the Waters bring 
forth abundantly—!’” And the picture 
proceeds to show with what abundance 
this feat has been obeyed. 

The myriad inhabitants of the liquid 
world are filmed with amazing results. 
Thousands upon thousands of them, of all 
forms and shapes and hues “do their 
stuff” before the magic lens of Tolhurst. 

Organisms invisible to the naked eye 
are magnified to the size of elephants and 
dinosaurs and engage in stunts and 
novelties as thrilling as the most hair- 

raising melodrama scenes. 

The one-eyed cyclops, infinitesimal 
clown of the watery kingdom, invisible to 
the naked eye, is pictured billions of times 
its regular size and performs before the 
screen with the skill of a Charlie Chaplin. 

When Tolhurst wanted a ‘‘mob’’, he 
simply had Mrs. Cyclops hatch out a 
hundred eggs right before his camera. 

The success of this series has led to 
another venture. With Ransome Sutton, 
Tolhurst is making a “lecture-picture”’ on 
the subject of evolution. It is to be called 
“ >: ” ° : 

From Firemist to Man” and its cosmic 
scope embraces creation from the nebular 
beginnings of things down to the advent of 
man. It depicts the story of creation as 


told by science from life’s origin in the 


tidal waters of an overheated, youthful 
world to the appearance of man. It is 
hoped that this visualization of the cos- 
mos in transition, ranging from the majes- 
tic distances of interstellar space to the 
movements of the lowest form of life in 
the smallest spaces will be a powerful 
factor in spreading enlightenment among 
the millions not reached by other sources 
of information. 
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Gloomy Gray or 
Bright Red? 


(Continued from page 34) 


are like ground hogs in their desire to fly 
to cover rather than to be rounded up into 
a boarding school. 

It is also curious that the directors of 
Indian pageants, the Buffalo Bills, the 
students of Indian music, the perpetua- 
tors of Indian legends, the public dancers 
of Indian dances should all, except for 
one or two notable exceptions, be white- 
man imitators of the red man’s arts. And 
yet there is never any one who can equal 
the Indian on his own ground. No white 
man can manufacture an Indian blanket 
with the artistically erratic design and 
coloring of the Navajo. No American 
mind is competent to express in basketry 
the symbolism that you will find in a 
notable basket collection at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, a collection of over 9co baskets. 
Wecan produce excellent imitations of In- 
dian dancing but the unmistakable Indian 
touch is lacking. It must be in the 
blood to come out and it should be the 
business of a so-called superior race, 
certainly a controlling one, to see that 
this Indian touch should survive through 
the ages and become stronger. 

This spring a visitor to one of the 
reservations picked up a squaw’s stirrup, 
made of packing box wood and covered 
with buckskin. It had evidently been 
exposed to the weather for many years, 





but some of the beads sewn on with sinew | 


were still firmly attached to the leather. 
He had never seen such a stirrup and kept 
it as a souvenir; as he went about the 
reservation swinging it in his hand he 
became a marked character. He was 
noted down in Indian nomenclature as the 
squaw-stirrup man. ‘That stirrup was a 
bit of Indian art that he admired and that 
the Indians themselves had almost out- 
grown. And yet as long as squaws wear 
moccasins and ride horses they will need 
this flat type of stirrup and Indian boys 
and girls in Indian schools would take 
more pleasure in making it than in sloyd 
exercises on coat hangers or pen holders. 
At least such a stirrup should be in the 
museum that ought to be in every Indian 
school—not a glass case museum, but a 
museum that would include every room, 
every hook and every inner wall of the 
school buildings. On the walls should 
hang Indian blankets. All the carrying 
should be done in Indian baskets. All the 
ornaments should be Indian pottery. At 
every turn something should suggest the 
special genius of the Indian tribe whose 
children were being educated at the school 
as well as evidences of the varied Indian 
culture that runs from the canoe of the 
Penobscot Indians in Maine to the bur- 
den-bearing baskets of the Quijotoa 
mountain Indians in southern Arizona. 
And above all let each pupil radiate an 
Indian atmosphere by costumes recalling 
flamingoes, scarlet tanagers, and birds of 
paradise rather than the somber grays and 
blacks of an orphan asylum. Educate the 
red boys and girls to be first-class Indians. 
Do away with the attempt to transform 
them into beings without pride of race, 
without a heritage of tradition, with no 
past, no present and no future. 











One Happy Day 


She learned how to beautify teeth 


Countless people have attained 
prettier teeth by making this ten- 
day test. They accepted this 
offer, they watched the results. 
Then they resolved to brush teeth 
in this new way. 

Now, wherever you go, you see 
the whiter, cleaner teeth this 
method brought about. 


They fight the film 
Film is the teeth’s great enemy 
—that viscous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. No ordinary tooth 
paste can effectively combat it. 
Soon that clinging film dis- 
colors, then forms dingy coats. 
That’s why teeth grow cloudy. 
Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms 


That’s why dental research 
sought ways to fight that film. 
Eventually two ways were found. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One removes 
it without harmful scouring. 

These methods have been 
proved by many tests. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

The results are so remarkable 
that careful people of some 50 
nations have adopted this new- 
day dentifrice. 


The hidden results 
But the visible results are not 
alone important. Pepsodent mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
also its starch digestant. 





acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Hardly one in fifty es- | a. 
caped film troubles under 
old ways of tooth brush- 
ing. 


which 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
Never use a 
film combatant 


harsh grit. 


Thus it gives Nature 
multiplied power in the 
fight against starch and 
acids on teeth. 

These combined results 
mean a new dental era. 
The benefits belong to you 
and yours. Let this de- 
lightful ten-day test show 
you how much they mean. 


contains 











Péepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A surprise 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 
You will be amazed and delighted. You will 
want that new beauty, that new safety all your 
life. Cut out coupon now. 











| 10-DAY TUBE FREE *°% 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 308, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 














CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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HEN men with too much money 

and too little understanding of 

beauty buy expensive expanses 

of city real estate they some- 

times succeed in securing an architect 
who can be pecuniarily persuaded into 
carrying out ideas more or less atrocious in 
taste—as witness certain costly “‘castles”’ 
reared by the rich. The pity of it is that 
permanent loveliness might just as well 
have taken the place of perpetual ugliness. 
However—and this fact is very con- 
soling to lovers of beauty as expressed in 
housing form—the average person of 


Glimpses of 
Beautiful 
Gardens 





wealth who lacks the knowledge, instinc- 
tive or cultivated, to select wisely and 
well when building a pretentious home 
usually leaves the whole matter to a 


skilled architect. Between the skilled 
architect and the skilled landscape gar- 
dener, both artists of high degree, the 
result is sure to be a beautiful and 
impressive blending of harmonious ideas, 
and everybody is edified—the owner 
(who gets most of the credit although 
he may have done not a thing but 
sign checks), the two artificers who 
designed house and garden and, last but 
not least, the passing public. After all, 
the observant public has a certain par- 
ticipating ethical right to be considered 
and respected—the right to gaze upon 
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EDISON 
MAZDA 
LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 






E. L.W. of 
-E. Co., 1924 


UY your lamps where you 


ye Bn long winter evenings are 
see the sign shown above. 


here. Enjoy the comfort of 


enough light—since the cost It identifies the Edison Mazpa 
of it is so little. Lamp Agent, who will help 
For example: A 75-watt you select the right lamps for 











” Edison Mazpa* Lamp gives y= your fixtures. 

<i two and a half times as much Edison Mazpa Lamps make 
< light as a 40-watt Edison the most of electric lighting 
a Mazpa Lamp—yet the differ- service. Use the right types 
er ence in the cost of current av- Has Your Town and sizes. They’ll increase your 
e erages only one third of a cent Started a Home comfort immensely—but your 

Lighting Contest? : 
10 an hour! J+ current bill scarcely at all. 


It 
Up *MAZDA— the mark of a research service 
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the best that money can do in building, 
even though said public hasn’t put up a 
penny toward it! No, the rich house- 
builder can not ignore his esthetic re- 
sponsibilities without challenging public 
censure or evoking sighs from those 
who deplore the misuse of good money 


Western Homes and Gardens 


*% 


pere= = agape: 


lavished upon gingerbread “‘palaces.” 
The three glimpses herewith given of 
beautiful gardens on the Pacific Coast are 
gratifying because they are definite 
examples of what money can do in co-or- 
dination with the art instinct of archi- 
tect and landscape gardener. Formality 
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and charm are united. We can admire 
these stately enclosures none the less 
because it happens that we are the 
humble owners of tabloid estates, that we 
landscaped our own simple gardens and 
that our hands are calloused by contact 
with rake and hoe in loving service. L. F. 
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Twenty Miles from a Market 


HE little boulder house was seem- 

ingly lost in the wilderness of no- 

where. There was no visible road 

near. The prairie stretched and 
billowed to the far horizon like a dun gray 
sea. One saw wedges of wild geese flying 
low; long lines of ducks inclining to the 
marshy sloughs; broken circles of mournful 
snipes; trios of adventurous transconti- 
nental crows winging their weary way to 
the pine-clad havens of the coast; whirring 
prairie chickens; small birds by the thou- 
sand, insects by the swarm; the pestiferous 
gopher, the ubiquitous rabbit, the bold 
badger, the lurking coyote. 

Nobody came to deliver goods at the 
back door. Neither mail-man, milk-man 
nor coal-man wandered about; no agent, 
peddler or collector of any kind wanted 
to interview “‘the lady of the house.” 

You who are proud of your house- 
keeping skill, transplant yourself in 
imagination to that little home in a shop- 
less land of long drouths. What of your 
efficiency there, without ice, gas, electri- 
city or even running water—indeed, with- 
out water untainted by alkali, save the 
rain and snow water. ‘Think of having to 
rely upon yourself apart from the daily 
call of butcher, baker and other pro- 
visioners; and without sufficient means to 
indulge in that great mainstay of our day, 
the commercially canned goods which now 
fill every grocery to the exclusion of other 
products. Could you, under those cir- 
cumstances, give the members of your 
household three good meals a day? For 
humanity, no matter where it lives, or 
how it has to contrive in order to do so 
must eat. Three substantial meals a day 
are especially important in the strenuous 
life of a rancher. 

The lady of the little boulder prairie 
home was to me a revelation of feminine 
competence and adaptability and human 
ingenuity. During the long summer 
that I was her guest we never had a meal 
that did not give distinct pleasure, in 


spite of the fact that she lacked all the 
commodities which we term necessities 
and that she even had to can rain-water 
because the well-water became bitter 
if boiled more than a few minutes. 

For breakfast we often had whole 
wheat, the grain itself soaked overnight 
and boiled over a slow fire. Served with 
cream and sugar it was delicious. 

There is no meat nicer than the broiled 
breast of a prairie chicken; young ducks, 
parboiled and sautéd in melted butter, are 
also delectable. These were frequent dinner 
dishes, although the main reliance of the 
valiant little housekeeper was her ample 
supply of corned beef, salted pork, canned 
small meats of all kinds, and fresh pork 
and sausages preserved under lard. 
have never eaten such appetizing chops 
as those, which had been first fried six or 
eight months previously, piled in a deep 
crock and covered with melted lard. 

For tea we had a choice of the home 
products, honey, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, Saskatoon berries, rhubarb, or the 
imported dried fruits. ‘The matter of 
freight made the buying of fresh fruits, as 
it did that of the canned goods, prohibi- 
tive but the clever housekeeper’s skill in 
the preparation of the desiccated substi- 
tutes left no want in that direction. 

Twenty miles from a shop makes 
imperative that you draw on resources 
that the superficial life of the city has no 
use for and tends to destroy. It means 
that you must have a good garden, a cow 
or two and as much poultry as you can 
look after; that you produce honey and 
pick all the wild berries available; that 
you know all the secrets of canning and 
preserving; that you be your own baker, 
butcher and butter-maker. In brief, that 
you must be a highly accomplished 
woman. I used to be rather proud of my 
housekeeping skill but since I have known 
the prairie housekeeper I realize that | am 
not worthy to tie her shoe. 

Maria V. Hopkins. 








A tradesman’s entrance that is also an attractive screen for a vegetable garden 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
Architect 
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Contractor 
Lindgren & Swinerton, 
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RY” DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


The appreciation of Russwin 
Hardware which leads to its use 
by architects in all parts of the 
country for business buildings 
and residences, is evidence of 
quality and performance of the 
highest order. 


Whether it is for a great com- 
mercial structure or a simple 
bungalow, you will find a 
Russwin Hardware design to 
harmonize with the character of 
your building, and ready for 
years of trouble-free service. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize— 


The Economy of the Best” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, 
Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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The Home Set to Music 


N the days of the Brussels carpet and 

the kerosene lamp, the parlor stove 

and the patent rocker, music was a 

solemn formality, usually undertaken 
upon occasions of importance only and 
led up to by hours of trembling prepa- 
ration on the part of the performer. Music 
in those years of innocence was a matter 
of long and sometimes unwilling training, 
and naturally the range of “selections” 
was limited. 

Then along came the phonograph, or 
“talking machine,” crowding the half- 
:hearted amateur from the parlor floor 
‘perhaps, but putting music, real music, 
‘good music, into the American home for 
ithe first time in history. 
| The old argument against mechanical 
‘music is swept aside and silenced forever 
by the answer, forestalling further criti- 
‘cism, that mechanical 
;music is music perfectly 
‘produced, whether it 
‘be vocal or instru- 
mental. Your neigh- 
bor’s choice may not 
be yours, and the fault, 
if it be a fault, may lie 
in the taste of the in- 
dividual, but of its 
kind, whether,it isthe 
banjo or a quartette, 
it is the best that artis- 
tic talent and modern 
manufacture working 
together can produce. 

The gracious re- 
sponse of the phono- 
graph is untiring. No 
cajolery is necessary to 
' persuade it to give of 
its richest treasure, it 


is never ° tempera- 

mental, needs no 

: thanks, | wishes’ no 
| praise. 


It will.run for hours 
on end for dancing, 
keeping perfect, un- 
varying time, and in 

| the rests between 
dances turn from jazz 
to opera with no com- 
ments or apologies for 
either. 

The home has many 
moods from grave to 
gay and music must 
suit them all if it is to 
mean what it should. 
The older generation 
prefers the songs of its 
youth, and it is easy to 


slip back across the years with the notes 
of the old-time songs on the modern in- 
struments. Familiar and well-loved hymns 
are here too; for Christmas, the splendid 
carols, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
‘Holy Night,” “While Shepherds Watched 
their Flocks by Night,” all beautifully 
done by voices that give the sweet old 
words new tenderness and feeling. 

The home is many sided and not the 
least important angle from which it should 
be considered is its influence upon family 
and community life. Dancing, one of the 
most healthful and joyous of diversions if 
properly indulged in, has been to a great 
extent reclaimed from the public dance 
hall and returned to the home through the 
accessibility of good music. An informal 
dancing party can be given with no prepa- 
ration more difficult than rolling up the 





COURTESY OF SHERMAN CLAY @& CO. 
Dancing, one of the most healthful and joyous of diversions, has been 
reclaimed and returned to the home through the accessibility of good music 


rugs and calling in the neighbors, while 
the best orchestras in the world; Paul 
Whiteman’s, Art Hickman’s, Confrey’s 
and McKee’s, are on call with their 
sweeping, caressing, imperative music 
that will not be denied until every foot is 
tapping and every body swaying with the 
rhythm. Music like this binds the family 
together through its shared pleasures, and 
a strongly united family is one that talks 
the same language when it comes to fun 
and relaxation. 

An education in music has quite a 
different interpretation today from its 
meaning twenty-five years ago. An ability 
to play a musical instrument depends on 
inherent talent, combined with oppor- 
tunity, desire, perseverance and ambition. 
On the other hand a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the best in music is possible to 
every person, to every 
home. A_ familiarity 
with the operas, at least 
with the well known 
arias so that they are 
recognizable when 
heard, is easily achieved 
and well repays the 
effort—if it is an effort. 

The centers where 
opera is given are not 
many, widely scattered 
across a continent, ac- 
cessible to a compara- 
tive and fortunate few, 
but the same music by 
the same artists with 
the same orchestras 
accompanying them 
may be heard in the 
most isolated homes at 
the most remote points. 

It is anunforgettable 

experience to have 
heard Caruso in opera, 
but it is an experience 
that can not now be 
repeated. Yet Caruso 
will live for succeeding 
generations through the 
records of his singing 
preserved in all its full 
golden beauty, its ten- 
derness and passion. 
_ Not to know Wagner 
is overlooking one of 
the great influences on 
opera. The majestic 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
from “Tannhauser,” 
the “Fire Music” from 
“Walkure,” ‘“Elsa’s 

(Continued on page 74) 
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There was company in the house al- 
ready when a phone call from Plainville 
announced that the Malcolms wished to 
stop on their way home. Of course, 
that meant dinner! Yet she was able 
to say with conviction, ‘Oh! do; we'll 
be delighted.’’ The thought of twelve 
at dinner held no terror for her. . Only 
last week she had bought the additional 
half-dozens of knives and forks and 
spoons. Silverware enough and to spare! 


Does the word “gu 
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| Silverware enough ---and to spare 








ests” 


ever make you fearful? 


EARFUL because the table 

will not be set as completely 
and as correctly as you would have 
it? Fearful because you will have 
to borrow silverware? 

But you need not be troubled 
in this way! To provide all the 
silverware you need is easier and 
less expensive than you supposed. 

In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate you can add to your present 
silverware reasonably and in as 
small quantities as you desire. A 
little at a time you can thus build 
up a table service equal to any 
occasion. You can provide those 
niceties of table setting —the salad 
forks, the ice cream forks, the cof- 
fee spoons, the orange spoons, the 
butter knives, the berry spoon, 


the cold meat fork and the other 
serving pieces. 


On every occasion the beauty 
of your silverware will give you 
satisfaction. The durability of 
**1847 Rogers Bros.”’ has been 
recognized for generations. 


When you need more pieces, 
you can get them easily; for lead- 
ing dealers in your vicinity always 
have the newer patterns of 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate in stock. 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’’ booklet Y-44, was prepared in 
the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations to indicate cor- 
rect table settings. You will find it very 
helpful. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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Chocolate fruit pudding is appropriate to the holiday season, decorating the feast with its gala appearance 


Holiday Desserts 


vanilla and pour into baked pastry shell. 


ESSERTS for the holiday festivi- 

ties are not confined to any one 

class or kind. Any delicious sweet 

that forms a good balance to the 
portion of the menu that has preceded it is 
suitable and appropriate if in its appear- 
ance and decoration as well as its service 
it falls in with the gayety of the season 
and the spirit of the occasion. Some little 
added touch is necessary to set this dessert 
apart from those that appear on other 
days, whether it be pie, pudding or a more 
elaborate dish. 

Although economy is preached and 
practised throughout the year, a certain 
lavish service at the holiday dinner seems 
to indicate the true spirit of the day and 
its traditions. On many tables a pie, a 
pudding and a frozen dessert ate served 
If this seems too much, a hot and cold 
dessert make a less elaborate and equally 
suitable service. The steamed puddings 
are usually served with a hard sauce and 
a liquid sauce, or a liquid sauce accom- 
panied by whipped cream. 

Pies are part of our holiday tradition, 
and are too closely attached to our early 
memories to be overlooked in planning the 
holiday menu. While the mince, apple 
and pumpkin pies have long been a part 
of Thanksgiving and Christmas, the new- 
comers are crowding them hard for first 
choice. 

A mince meat made from vegetables 
and fruitsis an excellentand healthful sub- 
stitute for the mince meat whose prepara- 
tion was a separate holiday function in 
many households not so many years ago. 

No holiday season is complete without 
fruit cake, which also makes a charming 
gift in either family or individual size. 
Fruit cakes have splendid keeping quali- 
ties and retain their freshness and flavor 
almost indefinitely if carefully wrapped in 
oiled paper and allowed to stand covered 
in a cold place. This applies as well to 


the steamed fruit pudding which can also 


be used as a remembrance to friends dur- 
ing the holidays. These delicious desserts 
when re-heated over boiling water are as 
tender, moist and fresh as when first pre- 
pared. 

Cranberry Apple Pie 


114 cupscranberries 2 egg yolks 

4 cup water 1 tablespoon melted 
3 apples butter 

114 cups sugar V4 teaspoon salt 

14 cup bread flour 2 egg whites 


Wash cranberries and boil 6 minutes in 
half cup of water. Rub through a sieve. 
Add apples, pared and grated, sugar mix- 
ed with flour and salt, egg yolks slightly 
beaten and butter. Fold in egg whites 
beaten stiff. Line a pie plate with pastry, 
pour in the mixture, cover with pastry cut 
in long strips and laid crisscross on the 
top. Bake ten minutes at 500° F. or in 
a very hot oven. Reduce the heat to 350° 
F. and bake forty minutes longer. 

Individual Pumpkin Pies 
114 cups pumpkin, Y{ teaspoon allspice 
stewed and sifted 14 teaspoon ginger 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs beaten 1 tablespoon melted 
1 teaspoon cinnamon __ butter 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 1 cup milk 


Mix well and turn into individual pie 
or muffin tins covered with plain pastry. 
Set the pans on a baking sheet and bake 
in a moderate oven (375° F.) until filling 
is firm. When cold garnish with whipped 
cream and place a teaspoon of bright red 
jelly on top. 

Chocolate Cream Pie 
14 cup ground choco- 2 cups milk 

late 2 egg yolks 
14 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
14 cup cornstarch 2 egg whites 
14 teaspoon salt 


Mix chocolate, sugar, cornstarch, and 
salt with hot milk. Place over hot water 
and stir until thick. Cook 10 minutes. 
Pour over slightly beaten egg yolks, add 


Cover with meringue made by beating 
egg whites until stiff and adding 2 table- 
spoons of sugar. Place in moderate oven 
to set and brown meringue. 


Deep Dish Apple Pie 

4 to 6 tart apples 2 teaspoons butter 
1 cup sugar _ Hard sauce 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Invert a heavy china cup in the center 
of a baking dish. Fill the dish full of 
apples, pared, cored and cut in slices. 
Cover the dish with plain pastry rolled a 
little thicker than usual and cut to allow 
the steam toescape. Bake for 45 minutes, 
remove from oven, pry up crust and add 
sugar, cinnamon and butter to apples. 
Serve with hard sauce. 


California Mince Meat 
6 green tomatoes 14 cup citron 
6 apples Rind of 1 orange 
14 pound currants 1 teaspoon salt 
4 pound raisins 14 teaspoon cloves 
3 teaspoons cinna- Y teaspoon allspice 


mon V4 teaspoon ginger 
1 cup vinegar 4 teaspoon grated 
nutmeg 


Chop tomatoes, apples, currants and 
raisins and cut up citron. Add other in- 
gredients in the order given and cook until 
thick. This amount should make 3 pies. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


Vo cup fat 31% cups flour 
1 cup sugar 4 teaspoons baking 


V4 cup milk ; powder 
14 cupscranberries 14 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 


Cream the fat, add the sugar. Sift the 
remainder of the dry ingredients with the 
flour. Beat the eggs and add to the first 
mixture. Add the dry ingredients alter- 
nately with the milk. Stir in the cran- 
berries. Pour into buttered molds, cover 
and steam three hours for a large mold or 
one hour for small molds. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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F COURSE you want to please which batch was made with Borden's Evap- 
your family with your cooking. orated and which with plain bottled ait: 3 
Vow Bi lade of ile And remember! This was with a bland 
* Youd go to all kinds of trouble dish like mashed potato, where the slightest 
to give them what you know they difference in flavor would immediately be 
really like. noticed. 
But why go to a lot of wnnecessary = The Test of Taste 
trouble to satisfy imaginary likes and This simple, but rigid test, completely up- 
dislikes? sets old-fashioned theories about evaporated 
™ , milk. For it proves beyond question that 
Take evaporated milk for instance. Borden’s, in addition to other well known 
You may think your family wouldn't advantages, meets the most difficult and im- 
ike j y h shennan eihd-eans eae portant requirement—the test of taste. 
ee See eae y a, Equally convincing results have been ob- 
wouldn t—so you ve never even tried tained by other cooking authorities, experi- 
this wonderful modern convenience. onae menting with a wide variety of foods. In 
- , we PORATED many instances the votes were overwhelm- 
ell. If that’s the case then you're the ingly in favor of the foods cooked with 
ing very one to make this interesting test Borden's Evaporated. Sometimes even unan- 
rle- —the severest test, by the way, to which imous. 
yen you can put evaporated milk. The Cooking Tests 
j ; , The detailed story of all these tests, giving 
r Order a Cm Of two of Borden's the results and the recipes used, is told in an 
Evaporated Milk from your grocer to- entertaining little booklet, ‘'Ten Cooking Tests”. 
day and plan to have mashed potatoes Send for a copy while the present free edi- 
for dinner tomorrow. When you pre- tion lasts. If you’re ——— try some of 
: : - ; the other tests on your family—though one 
ter pare the dinner, cook two batches of Several well-known domestic science test is all that’s necessary to convince them. 
of potatoes, using exactly the same recipe experts made this mashed potato test, Once you've cooked with Borden’s Evap- 
es. both times—except that you make one just as it’s been described. Among orated Milk, you'll admit—like thousands of 
la batch with plain bottled milk and the them was Alice Bradley, head of Fanny _— ther women—that it’s one of the most won- 
Ww other with Borden’s Evaporated. Serve Farmer’s School of Cookery in Boston. mas be gig a modern cook has at 
es, every person a helping of each —with- , Pina a It is al 
te ave ; inoyance. It is always 
dd out giving them any inkling as to why What Alice Bradley available for emergencies. It cuts down ice- 
PS. you are doing it. Then ask them if Discovered bills. It can be bought in quantity and stored 
they notice any difference between the = Miss Bradley served aie. two kinds of os And above all, it improves cook- 
; i i I ik mashed potato to a group of twenty women, ing results. ; Gu. 
oe Se ENED ‘Spee Tay ee selected for their discriminating taste in foods. Don’t let old-fashioned prejudice rob you 
Laity And nobody could tell them apart! Not even of this great convenience. Order Borden's 
We can prophesy right now what the most critical woman present could tell Evaporated today —_ te yourself cr} 
: ieee its many advantages by a practica 
the results will be. eae ve —_ ; test. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
never been known to fail. There | | 230 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
won't be the slightest difference. | | ||| Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| This is the recipe Alice Bradley used | 
r i HT 
\- Dilute one-half for use in place of i Ns i 
il bottled milk. Dilute one-quarter iH] MASHED POTATOES i] roe 
. in place of cooking cream. i Co = 
|| 5 potatoes 3 tablespoons Borden’s bh +00 
Hi 3 tablespoons butter Evaporated Milk— ey 
i| 1 teaspoon salt diluted in 
Few grains of pepper 3 tablespoons boiling water i . ; 
r UNSWEETENED 
Wash the potatoes. Pare them and cook until j V, 
: | ee | | soft in boiling salted water. Force through APORATED 
NSWEETEN! i 
; EVAPORATED | potato ricer and add butter, salt, pepper and M ] LK Hi 
| hot milk... Beat with fork until creamy. Re- en i} 
heat and pile lightly in hot dish. ey A 
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The 


Food 
of the 


(Nation 









The main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 
some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 


ing corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right Note our 
ingredients — good flour, good shortening, good eggs, Booklet 
good milk, and last and perhaps most important of all free 
RUMFORD BAKING POWDER —the original phosphate ojer~~ 


baking powder —THE WHOLESOME BAKING 
POWDER—the one baking powder which in itself 
adds actual body, nerve and tissue building material 
to the other good ingrediénts with which it is used — 
which really is a food in itself and which not only 
leavens but enhances the flavor of the other ingredients. 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’—a book 
of helpful suggestionsand exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 33, PROVIDENCE, R. I. ont M-288 








CEE 
HAE 








Excellent for walls and for floors, 
whether marble, tile or linoleum. 


Before repainting, clean off grease and 
grime with Sapolio. No disagreeable 
dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 
439 West St., New York, U.S. A. 


“For the home well run, and work well done’’ 








Mock Plum Pudding 


Y cup grated raw 2 cups flour 

carrot 3 teaspoons baking 
114 cupsgratedsweet | powder 

potato 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
4 cup chopped beef 1 cup raisins 

suet 4 cup currants 
1 cup sugar 


Mix together all the ingredients, tie in 
a large cloth and drop into boiling water. 
Boil for 1% hours. 
Orange Blossom Pudding 
¥g pound almond 4 eggs 


macaroons ¥ cup sugar 
2 cups milk 2 oranges 


Soak the almond macaroons in the milk 
until soft. Beat the eggs and add to them 
the sugar and the grated rind of one 
orange. Do not grate below the orange 
colored surface of the rind as it spoils the 
delicate flavor. Stir the mixture carefully 


into the macaroons and add the juice of 


two oranges. Pour into a well greased 
pudding mold and set on a stand in a 
kettle of boiling water. Simmer for 1 
hour. Serve with an orange sauce. 


Holiday Pudding 
1 pound currants 5 eggs 
Vg pound citron 1 pound raisins 
lpoundbreadcrumbs_ 1 pound suet 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 4 cup jelly 


1 teaspoon cloves 1 pound sugar 
14 teaspoon allspice 4% cup flour for 
14 teaspoon nutmeg dredging 


Clean raisins and currants and chop 
suet, citron and nuts. Mix the ingredients. 
Fill greased tins two-thirds full. For a 
family size pudding there should be about 
one pound in atin. Individual molds will 
hold about 3 ounces. Steam four hours, 
cool, wrap in oiled paper and keep in a 
cool place. This pudding will keep almost 
indefinitely and makes a dainty gift for 
the holiday season. 


Chocolate Fig Pudding 
2 eggs 1 cup chopped dried 
1 cup brown sugar figs 
214 cups soft bread % cup ground choco 
crumbs late 
2 cup finely chopped ¥ cup hot milk 
suet ¥ teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon flour 


Beat eggs, add sugar, bread crumbs, 
suet, figs dredged with flour, chocolate 
mixed with hot milk, and salt. Stir until 
thoroughly mixed. Steam three hours in 
a greased mold. Serve hot with a hard 
sauce. Will make six medium servings. 


Chocolate Fruit Pudding 
2tablespoonsgelatine 4% teaspoon salt 


¥ cup cold water ¥ teaspoon vanilla 

¥4 cup ground choco- 1 cup seedless raisins 
late 1 cup dates or figs cut 

14 cup hot water in small pieces 

2 cups milk Y4 cup sliced citron 

1 cup sugar 44 cup chopped nuts 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. 
Mix chocolate with hot water and boil 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Add milk, 
sugar, and salt and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring occasionally. Beat thor- 
oughly. Remove from fire, add softened 
gelatine, stir until dissolved and cool. 
When mixture begins to thicken add va- 
nilla; fruit and nuts. Pour into a mold 
that has been dipped in cold water and 
chill. Turn out on a serving dish and 
garnish with sweetened whipped cream 
flavored with vanilla. 
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Cranberry Mint Ice 

1 quart cranberries 14 cup chopped mint 
1 pint water leaves 
2 lemons 134 cups sugar 

Cook the cranberries in the water until 
soft and rub through a strainer. Add 
sugar to cranberry pulp and stir until dis- 
solved. Remove from fire, add strained 
juice of lemons and when cool stir in the 
washed and chopped mint leaves. Freeze. 


Holiday Sherbet 

1 can aprictos 2 cups apple sauce 
3 oranges 1 lemon 
1 cup cranberry juice 2 eggs 
1 cup heavy cream 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sugar 

Pass aprictos through a sieve and also 
the apple sauce. Combine the pulps with 
the fruit juices, add sugar to taste, turn 
into a freezer and freeze toa mush. Then 
fold in the stiffly whipped whites of the 
eggs and beat thoroughly. Pack down in 
ice and salt for an hour or two. Serve 
in glasses with a spoonful of whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla on the top of 
each service. Garnish with candied cher- 
ries or cranberries., 


Holiday Pound Cake 


1 pound butter 10 eggs 
1 pound sugar Grated rind of 1 
1 pound flour lemon 


Cream butter and add sugar, beating 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks 
beaten light, then flavoring. Fold in 
stify beaten egg whites and last of all add 
flour. Bake asa loaf in a slow oven. This 
will make a large cake, but if wrapped in 


waxed or oiled paper it will keep fresh for | 


a long time. Keep closely covered. 
Fruit Cake 


1 cup butter Y cup chopped citron 
2 cups sugar 1% cup chopped lem- 
3 eggs on peel 

3 cups flour ¥4 cup shredded al- 
2'4 teaspoons baking monds 

powder 1 cup milk 

2 cups seeded raisins 20 drops almond ex- 
1 cup currants tract 


Cream butter and add sugar. Add the 
eggs and beat a few minutes longer. Stir 
in the flour and baking powder sifted to- 
gether. Add fruits and nuts well floured 
and the milk and flavoring. Mix well, 
put in a greased loaf cake pan and bake in 
a slow oven about 1% hours. 


Chocolate Walnut Wafers 


3 eggs 1 tablespoon molas- 

1 cup brown sugar ses 

14 cup ground choco- 4 cup butter, melted 
late 1 cup chopped wal- 

2 cups flour nuts 

‘5 teaspoon soda V6 teaspoon vanilla 


14 teaspoon salt 

Beat eggs until light. Add sugar, choco- 
late, four, soda and salt sifted together, 
and remaining ingredients. Drop from a 
teaspoon on a greased sheet. Bake in a 
rather hot oven. This recipe makes about 
six dozen wafers. 


Holiday Cup Cakes 


| cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup water 2 teaspoons baking 
5 egg whites powder 

1 cup flour 


Boil sugar and water until it threads. 
Pour syrup slowly over stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Beat until cool. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients and fold them lightly into 
the first mixture. Bake in small muffin 
tins. When cold split with a sharp knife 








D. GHIRARDELLI CO., gos North Point St., SAN FRANCISCO 





Mail this 
coupon 
for recipe 
book—free! 


Ghirardelli's 


Ground Chocolate 
takes the place of 
cocoa, unsweetened 


and sweetened 
cake chocolate 


That’s why Ghirardelli’s saves room 
on the pantry shelf! Saves “lost 
motion” in the kitchen! Saves the 
fuss of grating and melting choco- 
late! Saves time! 

For Ghirardelli’s Ground Choco- 


late is everything you need in cocoa 
and chocolate—all in one! “A mar- 


vel of convenience,” says every 
housewife who uses it. 






Please send me, free, your latest recipe book 
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—it is because they believe 
the warning of diet science that 
to be careless, to drift in diet, is 
to breed blood-deficiency and 
health weakness, and is to inflict 
these vicious legacies on their 
progeny! cee “In ws Civi- 
ized man, especially living in 
cities, by reason of his food, com- 
posed almost exclusively, 
especially in winter, of that which 
is cooked, is bordering on the 
persian of deficiency. It be- 
ooves him to seize every occa- 
sion that offers itself to consume 
raw foods rich in vitamines. 
Oysters are in particular, from 
this point of view, a most valu- 
able resource.” ~~ This recent 
French government report (pub- 
lished especially by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries) is extraordi- 
nary evidence of the nutritive 
value of oysters. 
FaMILy SERVICE: If 
not at your store you a 
can get them freshin %& 4 
sealed tins direct 
from the beds — 
Olympia Oyster 
Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash. 
Serve the Cocktail! 
— One to two dozen 
oysters, ample cat- 
sup; salt,lemonjuice, 
Worcester. Tobasco 
if desired ! 


OLYMPIA 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 





and place a layer of orange marmalade be- 
tween halves. Press lightly together and 
cover with a boiled icing. Sprinkle with 
chopped almonds and citron. 


Butterscotch Marshmallow Pie 
1% cups milk 2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup brown sugar 2 tablespoons pow- 
3 tablespoons corn- dered sugar 
starch Marshmallows 
1 egg 


Heat 1 cup of the milk and the sugar 
until the sugar is free from lumps. Mix 
cornstarch, 4% cup milk and egg and add 
to hot mixture slowly. Cook in a double 
boiler until thick stirring constantly. 
After mixture thickens allow to cook 10 
minutes without stirring. Add_ butter, 
cool and pour into a baked pie shell. 
Cover the top of the pie with a layer of 
marshmallows cut in halves and brown 
in the oven. 


Cranberry Sponge 
2 tablespoons gela- 2 egg whites 


tine 2 tablespoons orange 
Y cup cranberry juice 
syrup 24 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons lemon 134 cups boiling 
juice water 


Put the gelatine and cranberry syrup 
together and allow to stand for 5 minutes. 
Dissolve sugar in boiling water, add first 
mixture and stir over hot water until 
gelatine is dissolved. Cool and add fruit 
juices. Beat the egg whites until light and 
add to the gelatine mixture when it 
begins to stiffen. Beat briskly with a 
rotary beater until fluffy and of a pale 
pink color. Pour into a mold that has 
been wet with cold water and allow to 
stiffen. Serve with cranberry syrup in 
which there are cranberries. 


Jellied Fruit Melange 

21% tablespoons 2 slices canned pine- 
granulated gelatine apple, diced 

14 cup cold water 6 figs diced 

2% cups boiling 2 oranges in sections 
water 34 cup seeded and 

1 cup sugar halved grapes 

lf cup lemon juice cup candied 

cherries, halved 


Soak the gelatine in cold water until 
softened. Dissolve in boiling water, add 
sugar and cool. Add lemon juice and 
strain. Pour a little of the mixture into 
a well oiled mold. When slightly set 
arrange on it orange sections, grapes, 
cherries and pineapple. Pour in more 





jelly and when stiff add more fruit until 
all is used. Allow to become firm and 
serve with whipped cream. 


Fig and Ginger Pudding 
14 pound crystallized 1 tablespoon granu- 
ginger lated gelatine 
11% pounds figs ¥4 cup cold water 
11% cups sugar Whipped cream 
5 cups water 


Cut the crystallized ginger and figs into 
tiny pieces. Dissolve the granulated 
sugar in the water and add ginger and 
figs. Place all in a double boiler and 
simmer slowly for an entire day. The 
mixture should form a soft mass so that 
the separate ingredients can not be dis- 
tinguished. Soften gelatine in the cold 
water and stir into the mixture while hot. 





Turn into long stemmed glasses and serve 
ice cold with whipped cream. 





/ know 1s the name 

Tepten en 
renewin' shades. 
ee cioet ser 
vice has for sixty 
years made home- 
makers realize that it 
pays to buy the best. 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
\. 250 Fifth Ave. New York City 











5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. S. ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 
tons, 4 mos. , $1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Visit- 
ing Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, 
option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc 
21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31. 
S. S. ‘*Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; including drives 
guides, hotels, fees. Spain, Italy, etc. 17 days Palestine and Egypt 
600 to 700 passengers expected on each January cruise. 
SUMMER CRUISE TO NORWAY 
And Mediterranean countries; July 1, S. S. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 17,004 
tons, 53 days, $550 up. Portugal, Spain, Italy and Scandinavia 
Three Cruises by specially chartered new oil-burning Canarders, 
atr ble rates, including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc., 
and allowing stop-over privileges in Europe. 
Please Specify the Program That Interests You 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Build'ng NEW YORK 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 








Maple Charlotte Russe 
' 1 tablespoon granu- 14 cup brown sugar 
4 _ lated gelatine i “teaspoon vanilla 
» cup cold water 1 pint heavy cream 
15 cup scalded milk Ladyfingers 
14 cup maple syrup 
Soak gelatine in cold water until soft. 
Heat milk and add to it sugar, maple 
syrup and flavoring. Stir the softened 
gelatine into the hot mixture. When the 
gelatine has dissolved, strain and_cool. 
Whip the cream and fold in as mixture 
congeals. Line molds with ladyfingers 
and fill with the cream mixture. Chill, 
unmold and serve. 


The Home Set 
to Music 


(Continued from page 68) 
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The furniture makes or mars 
ahome. With beautiful furni- 
ture, that is comfortable, a room 
may be transformed. Send for 
“Better Homes”’, with hall, liv 
ing room and sun room plans 
There is much in it that will be 
of value to all home-lovers. 


aia: 
gee 














Dream” from “Lohengrin” and the “Swan | 
Song,” that poignant despairing cry of 
the human heart, give some small idea of 
the grandeur and glory of his music. 
Right here is the place to add a recipe 
which is as valuable esthetically as any of 
those on the opposite page are materially. 
‘lake the occasion of the first open fire of 











is as Comfortable 








Le the season on the hearth of the home you | 

have set to music. Light the fire and | 
1) allow it to burn until the clear flames are ° ° 

leaping. Of course, if you have some | t F C 
S. driftwood powder it may be added for | aS 1 S urn ure : 

good measure but it is not essential. Put | 
y- the “Fire Music” record on the phono- . 

craely aguh dees ante Gi tale 8 Yen sane. It should combine beauty and comfort to reflect the 
4 Sit in the firelight and watch the flames true sense of the word 

while the record is played. Observe how 
> oe _— rong Pucd =~ pager HOME is what you make it. your dreams comes true. Many have 
t Na nay Ri nll yo 2. on ne From the four bare walls you learned, too, that this beautiful 
l you saat, Neenintein adequate understanding plan it to represent the individuality furniture is most moderately 

of the family. You give it itsatmos- priced .... that it fits the purse of 





of what Wagner accomplished in this 
particular composition. Of course the 
result is also excellent when the recipe 1s 
tried out of doors, with a portable phono- 
graph and a campfire. 

In the lighter French | and Italian oper- 
atic music the exquisite “Depuis Le Jour” 
from “Louise,” the passionate tenderness 
of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
a and Delilah,” the Prologue to 

Pagliacci,” are only a scattered few of 
the hundreds of selections that are gradu- 
ally becoming familiar to modern America. 

But a broad knowledge of music does 
not confine itself to the opera. By means 





phere—its personality. Many homes 
are beautiful—and nothing more. 
A home is home-like when it is com- 
fortable as well. 

Karpen furniture makes homes 
of houses. Judged by most critical 
standards, it is beautiful. And the 
name Karpen is famous the world 
over for its comfort. 

In Karpen furniture the home of 
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almost all. 

See the Karpen exhibit at your 
dealer’s. You will find a lovely up- 
holstered or over-stuffed suite—an 
odd piece for sun room, living room 
or porch. Brighten up the house by 
an added piece here and there. 

Karpen furniture is surprisingly 
moderate in price when quality is 
considered. 


Ready—a new bcok on interior decoration 
Let us send you the new edition of our attractive book on 


‘ of the phonograph any instrument can be interior decorating—“Better Homes. It is full of helpful 
brought into the home and the ear trained ideas, and through black and white, and color charts and draw- 
to a perfect interpretation while the ings, shows what the foremost decorators are doing. Plans for 
as senses are delighted. fourteen complete rooms—any of which can be easily adapted. 
= There are other uses for the talking Just send the coupon. 
machine where it does indeed talk: physica] 
SE exercises for developing a healthy beau- ; rane 
000 tiful body put to music and languages SEES NE SIE Some 
ae taught through the ear, undoubtedly an 
ete excellent method; but its greatest service : a 
f lies in taking into the average home the i Ss. KARPEN e BRO s. 
a4 . : : = Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, 
ypt great music of the world—and leaving It E Hawi en Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; 
the re. : and Windsor Chairs 11 
io Po 0 of the phonograph inthe|g5 |. K ARPEN & BROS : la ini ape a New York : 
ae © has been greatly reinforced by the Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Han dwoven = Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your = 
tc., dey elopment of the radio. In the first iber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs = book, ‘‘Better Homes,” with hall, living room 
: stages of radio programs, phonograph 8or-811 S. Wabash Ave., 37th and Broadway, i and sun room plans 
an records were used but these were soon = er ee i Poa 
abandoned because the listeners-in often = City Seats 


had the records available in the home and 
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Rena 


“Check” Seal home laundries 
ne 1 save time, money and effort 


Pur the full burden of washday on electricity. It is 
strong, capable and willing. 

But to do its work well, electricity must have the right 
equipment. There must be convenient electrical outlets 
and appliances must be trouble-free and easy to operate. 

That’s why you should employ a “Check” Seal con- 
tractor to electrify your laundry. He will put outlets 
where you need them. He uses wiring devices of stand- 
ard quality. He does his work well and charges you a 
fair price for it. 

Then let him install a Hurley Thor electric washer and 
ironer—the machines that more than 800,000 women 
use. After that there will be no more “Blue” Mondays 
in your week. 

Look for the “Check” Seal! Patronize “Check” Seal 
contractors and retailers! They stand for standard elec- 
trical equipment properly installed. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * OAKLAND + PORTLAND * SEATTLE 





Go to any electrical contractor or retailer who displays the “Check” Seal 




















DENTS 


Toothache Gum 


service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
catarrh, h 




















chronic ead- 






—— §tops 
Geauine Dent's! | Toothache 




















regen ponee 20 Treatment 

or by mail— ta tin on receipt YQ Druggists 
cents. Made Ins ntl 

for 35 years by y of your name \ have 
C.S.Dent &Co., and address . it 
Detroit, Mich, KONDON 














the copyright element entered, beside. | 
Direct production was demanded. Orig- © 
inal programs, direct from musicians, are 


now a feature of the activities of broad- 


casting stations. There is connection by © 
direct wire with hotel dance orchestras, | 


too, and it is possible, by means of the 
loud speaker, to dance at home to elabo- 
rate jazz emanations from over the hills 
and far away. If the radio program does 
not happen to fit your dance program, the 
phonograph is always the handmaid to 
the dance impulse, serving at a moment’s | 
notice. Between the two, the worship of | 
Terpsichore is secure. 

The radio merely reinforces, it does not 
displace the phonograph, any more than 
the motion picture or the lecturer dis- 
places the library. We enjoy the ingenious 
setting of the film and we rejoice also in a 
finely illustrated travel book or in reread- 
ing one of the great stories by a favorite 
author. The book and the record make 
up the library of the modern home. 
Indeed, the record takes the place of the 
printed music which perhaps nobody in 
the household could play. Added to the 
delight of listening to the direct word or 
musical note by radio there is the satis- | 
faction of possession, the ability to com- 
mand at will the words or the music best 
beloved, the power of encore, you might 
say. And furthermore the phonograph 
remains intrenched against displacement 
because there are heights to which the 
radio can never aspire while the “box 
office,” sordid fact of life, continues to 
appeal to the creative and artistic talent 
of the world. The motion-picture drama 
is a form of limited broadcast but it rests 
upon the box office. There is no ticket- 
window, however, to “the desert and 
illimitable air.” Copyrights and royalties 
are far more difficult to navigate upon the 
ether waves. Therefore, even while they 
are living and in the pride of their per- 
formance, the great ones of the musical 
world must still be sought out through the 
box office or secured for private entertain- 
ment in the home through payment of 
royalty on the individual record. And 
afterward, of course, when their actual per- 
formance is hushed forever, the echoes of 
their music will still come from the phono- 
graph. So far as we can now foresee, these 
echoes will not come by radio. ‘There 
have been many persons who have 
delivered literary compositions purporting 
to be such echoes from great authors but 
we have never heard of any who delivered 
music in this manner. 

All of which is diverting speculation. 
The facts at hand are marvelous enough. 
By phonogtaph and radio our homes are 
set to music; the music of the present, 
ephemeral perhaps but tingling with the 
spirit of the moment; the music of the 
past, the deathless portion of it, preserved 
for all time. 





Knots in a Cord 


(Continued from page 39) 


circuit, but I musta stopped her on ‘dead 
center.’ Three feet’ll be enough.” 

Captain Tatum knew little about 
motor-cars, but he knew enough about 
machinery to realize that engines some- 
time stop on the “dead center,” and have 
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to have assistance. Grudgingly he left 
the car and took his position where the 
driver indicated. Humpty set his hand- 
brake firmly, and both men _ pushed. 
The car budged not an inch. 

‘All together!”’ Humpty Sullivan called 
loudly, and made a pretense of pushing. 
Expectant, he glanced toward the bill- 
board. Nor was he disappointed. 

“Let’s go!” he roared, and Captain 
Tatum braced himself and thrust with 
all his strength. 

“Put more beef in it!” three voices 
yelled lustily and in perfect unison, and 
simultaneously Roger Dill lashed out 
with a muscular leg. 

Not since he had been a small boy had 
Husky Hank been kicked. Now, thrown 
off his balance, his nose flattened against 
one of the mud-guards, he vented his 
rage with an inarticulate bellow much 
like that of an alarmed walrus disturbed 
from its sleep. 


He recovered himself and wheeled to | 


see a familiar figure squaring off at him. 





| 


| 


Behind the young man he had known as | 


The Pickle, a green-eyed person stood and 
flashed glances up and down the road. 
Barely had Husky time to note the pres- 
ence of a mild-appearing gentleman with 
gray hair and rimless eyeglasses before 
The Pickle kicked again and simul- 
taneously struck him heavily and squarely 
on the nose. 

‘Twenty-three to go!’ Roger called, 
referring to knots, and crouched to meet 
the bull-like rush. 

It came. 
sledge-hammer blows attempted to anni- 
hilate his opponent. But Roger slipped 
from side to side, ducking the ponderous 
swings and now and then landing a telling 
punch on his own account. 

‘Mind your hands!’’ Mickey shouted 
as Roger put his shoulder behind a 
straight left which cost Husky a front 
tooth and loosened several others. 

“Nineteen more!” was Roger’s sole 
reply to the caution. 

With the taste of his own blood in his 
mouth, the whaleman, like the creature 
he had so long pursued, went into a flurry. 
And as the bulk of a whale prevails 
against man, so the preponderance of 
Hank Tatum weighed against the science 
of his lighter opponent. 

Almost at will Roger punished the 
other, keeping account of major blows and 
kicks delivered as he had kept account of 
those received aboard the Hester Pratt. 
There were twenty-six knots in_ the 
rosary: Twenty-six times he must leave 
his mark on the man before him. 

Suddenly Husky kicked—a_ wicked 
attempt at the knee-cap. But Roger had 
been looking for such action. Stepping 
back briskly, he stooped quickly, grasped 
the ankle and jerked hard. The result was 
inevitable. ‘Husky made a futile hop or 
two and fell heavily on his back. 

“Now you got him!’ Humpty yelled. 
“Kick his head in!” 

Roger kicked, but not at the head of his 
fallen foe. He had time to take the 
position he thought proper, and kicked 
twice with the double-soled shoes espe- 
cially donned for the occasion. 

“Nine to go! Eight more!” he called, 
pis Husky managed to scramble to his 
eet. 

“Put more beef in it!’ Mickey sug- 
gested as his experienced eye told him 


Husky closed in and with | 
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Will Your Hair Stand 


Close Inspection 


Is it soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking—full of 
life and lustre 


OUR hair, more than anything else, 
makes or spoils your whole appear- 
ance, 

It tells the world what you are. 

Wear your hair becomingly; always 
have it beautifully clean and well kept, 
and it will add more than anything else 
to your attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it.) If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, 
just follow this simple method. 


First, wet the hair and scalp in clear Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


warmwater. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and throughout 
the entire length down to the ends of the 
hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the hair thoroughly 


FTER rubbing in the rich, creamy 

Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 
fresh, warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, = 
and it will be no- 
ticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 















4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 2 Z| 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 


emergency in the dead of night. 


a matter of course. 


Its continuous service is taken as 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires are kept 
alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. A few drops 
of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the wire maze of a 
switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the mere falling 
of a branch will often jeopardize the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept electrically 


intact. 


The task is as endless as housekeeping. 


Inspection of 


apparatus, equipment and all parts of the plant is going on all the 


time. Wire chiefs at 
though miles away. 


“test boards” 
Repairmen, the 


locate trouble on the wires 


‘trouble hunters,’’ are at 


work constantly wherever they are needed in city streets, country 
roads or in the seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a huge under- 
taking. To keep this vast mechanism always electrically alive and 
dependable is the unending task of tens of thousands of skillful men 
and women in every state in the Union. 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
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now merely wabbling in blind fury. 

“On the—ship,” 
he alternately dodged and played safe, 

“you might—might have been God 
Almighty. j 
fish!’ And with the last word he sent 
home a stiff left-hander to a spot five 
inches below Hank Tatum’s heart. With 
his shoulder behind it he followed with a 
straight right to the angle of the jaw. 
Husky staggered backward, his knees 
giving way, then he crumpled like a thing 





| nose and mouth, lay still. 

“Good work!” Samuel Dill commented, 
while Mickey stooped over the beaten 
whaleman. 

Roger turned away. “I forgot to count 
the last ones,” he said, his chest heaving. 
| “Now my little plan comes in. 
| McGrath said mysteriously. He looked 
| up and down the road and saw that all 

was yet clear. From his hip-pocket he 

produced a flask and poured some of its 

contents over the lapels of Husky’s coat. 

As an afterthought he poured a table- 
| spoonful of the liquid inside the neckband 
of the unconscious one. Then, Humpty 

giving a lift, the inert body was bundled 
| into the tonneau of the machine. 

“All aboard!” McGrath called. He 

grinned at Roger and his father, who had 
been looking on blankly. 

“This is where you get your interest on 
| the deal,” the trainer went on vaguely as 
| they all found seats and the car sped city- 
ward. “This guy held you a prisoner for 
six months, didn’t he? Well, we’re goin’ 
| to stick him in the can for sixty days any- 
way. 


IVE minutes later the desk sergeant of 
a police station on the city side of the 
county line looked up at a bleeding and 
battered man supported on either side by 


| two semi-respectable appearing citizens. 


| before he kills himself, sergeant,” 


“We almost ran over this poor feller,” 
stated the supporter who looked like a 
chauffeur. “So we brought him in for his 
own protection.” 

‘he potential prisoner babbled huskily 
and inarticulately, when his other sup- 
porter called the sergeant’s attention to 
the neck of a flask protruding from the 
victim’s breast pocket. 

“Oughta take that away from him 
was 


| McGrath’s suggestion. 


The police officer sniffed the air, and 


| while pressing a button, looked with dis- 
_ gust on the bedraggled and still nerve- 


shaken Tatum. 

“Said he was God Almighty,” added 
the smooth-shaven gray-haired man who 
accompanied the party. 

‘he sergeant held the flask up to th 
light and shook it. 

“It’s awful,” he uttered sagely, “what 
this stuff ’Il do to a man,” and motioned 
for his understrappers to lead the prisone: 
away. 

Samuel Dill approached the desk and 
whispered earnestly for a few moments. 

“No,” the sergeant answered, ‘“‘you 
gentlemen can go right on your way. 
The condition o° the defendant and his 
possession o’ the prohibited goods is 
sufficient. And with the judge that’s 
sittin’ now it’s like burglary in the first 
degree to have a bottle on the hip that 
even smells 0’ booze.” 


the bigger man was out of wind and was © 


Roger said jerkily as | 


Now you’re just—just a poor | 
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“Just as I thought,” murmured ex- 
trainer Michael McGrath. 


yo the Blue Peter floating at her 
fore-truck and the strange flag of a 
new European Republic at her monkey- 
gaff, the full-rigged ship Dulcza Duzevic 
lay at her pier awaiting the moment when 
the tide should serve and a tug give her a 
line on her way out through the Golden 
Gate in ballast to Fiume and other Adriatic 
points via Panama and the “Big Ditch.” 

Across the Embarcadero from the pier, 
on the second floor of a brick building 
devoted to ship chandlery and sail-lofts, 
Joel White, late of the Hester Pratt, 
followed his guide into a long low-raftered 
room which he was informed was the 
temporary ‘‘studio” of the motion picture 
firm about to take a flyer in sea subjects 
with an Arctic atmosphere, and needing a 
practical whaleman to dicker for a 
charter and take charge of the sea techni- 
calities of the proposition. 

The Knob, eager to sign up and ready 
for business, gazed about him. He saw 
several men standing round, but per- 
ceived neither cameras nor scenery in the 
bare loft. He was about to turn with a 
question to the green-eyed promoter who 
had sought him out at his Oakland home, 
when a young man whose face was 
vaguely familiar stepped up to him and 
seized him firmly by the nose. 

Roger twisted hard and then stepped 
backward. “Remember me?” he asked 
the astonished and infuriated mate. 
“I’m The Pickle!” 

The prick of a preliminary dart never 
aroused fighting bull to greater ferocity 
than that displayed by The Kmob at the 
twisting of his nose. Mazzantini in his 
best days, Fuentes nor Bombita nor 
Lagartijo, nor any other matador, ever 
faced a wilder rush than that which 
Roger now.had to meet. Once! Twice! 
He landed on jaw and wind and slipped 
under threshing arms. Still The Knob 
came on. 

A smashing right-hander from the 
deformed fist burst through Roger’s guard 
and staggered him. Now he fought with 
more caution, watching narrowly and 
seeking to wear down the brute strength 
of the bigger man. 

But The Knob was a tough bit of 
humanity. Unspoiled by alcoholic excess 
and seasoned by many years of rough-and 
tumble fighting aboard ship, his wind and 
endurance were surprising. He was no 
fool either, and very shortly he realized 
he was up against a scientific if lighter 
man. Abruptly he changed his tactics. 
Feinting a left lead to the body, he waited 
for that fraction of a second to pass when 
he knew Roger would sway or duck to nis 
right. The instant came, and with hip 
and torso muscles behind it, The Knob 
drove up with his right knee. 

It was a murderous blow delivered 
squarely to the pit of the stomach. At the 
impact Mickey McGrath’s pupil bent 
almost double. An excruciating pain 
mastered him. In a state of helplessness 
he staggered and were it not for The 
Knob’s next movement, would have fallen. 

With a snarl of exultation the whale- 
man leaped upon his victim and encircled 
him with long and sinewy arms. Back- 
ward he bent his slighter foe. And inch 
by inch Roger yielded to a strength far 
superior to that which had deserted him. 











Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 
collarette. Won’t 
roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest 
from cold draughts, 
and let the top- 
shirt lie smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won’t 
pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Rein- 


forced on the end 
to prevent raveling 
and gaping. Sleeves 
are esact length— 
not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders give with 
every movement, 


because they’re 
made with a ser- 
vice - doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch really stays 
closed. Double gus- 


set in thigh another 
comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, 
for HANEs is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker 
showing under the 
socks. One leg is 
exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They’re mates! 














You get so much 
and pay so little! 


You’rE happy in Hanes because it’s 
so downright comfortable all over, 
and in every single part. You can 
walk and reach and stoop and stretch, 
and Hanes will follow every little 
movement, without a bind or a bunch! 

Hanes shuts out icy blasts and 
blocks the sharp-fanged cold that 
would like to reach in and bite. 
Three weights meet the winter re- 
quirements of every climate. We 
especially recommend the HANes 
Heavy Weight for all practical pur- 
poses. 

In no other underwear can you get 
so much and pay so little. Millions 
of men and boys who are happy in 


Hanes will tell you it’s the best 
winter underwear in the world for 
the money—and that’s that! 

Hanes Underwear is guaranteed 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button, or your money back. Go to 
the nearest Hanes dealer and com- 
pare this big-value underwear detail 
by detail with the 5 Famous Points. 
That’s the answer! Union suits, also 
shirts-and-drawers. 

Boys prefer HANEs, too, because 
it’s made of the same materials and 
with the same care. Unions only. 
Heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Neb summen, wear Hanes full cut athletic Uniow uit! 
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Strombers- Carlson | 


No. 2 Type Console 
Neutrodyne Receiver 


The beautiful cabinet contains the 5-tube 
Stromberg-Carlson Neutrodyne Receiver 
with built-in Loud Speaker and compart- 
ment for ‘‘A” and “B’’ batteries and battery 
charger—all out of sight. Made in American 
Walnut or Adam-Brown Mahogany. When 
closed, shows richly finished panels. 

Programs from almost anywhere on the 
continent are within its range; it actually 
has a record of 7400 miles clear reception on 
Loud Speaker. 

Extremely simple to operate. Just set 
the dials to given points to tune in on the 
program you wish—and it ‘“‘holds’” the 
station without interruption. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you, write us. 
Descriptive folders free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
1060 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 







No. 1-4 Portable Type 
Portable 5-tube Neutrodyne 
Receiver in richly finished 
Adam-Brown mahogany 
cabinet. Arranged to oper- 
ate with the No. 1-A Loud 
Speaker. 





Licensed by Independent Radio Manufacturers, Inc., 


Hazeltine Patents Nos. 1,450,080 and 1,489,228 








| holding a guard difficult to pass. 


Gray pallor swept over the face of 
Samuel Bill as he saw his son’s predica- 
ment. He seized McGrath nervously by 
the sleeve, and together they would have 
broken a promise made to hence not to 
intercede, but for a startling development. 

In his minute of agony Roger possessed 
no power to reason and to coordinate such 
reasoning with muscular action. Prac- 
tically unconscious on his feet the strength 
of The Knob alone was saving him from 
curling up on the floor. Master of a score 
of rough-and-tumble tricks taught him by 
McGrath, Roger was well versed in the 
art of breaking from a clinch. Hundreds 
of times during the period of training he 
had rehearsed with Mickey the “step on 
*em” stunt—the surest way of tearing 
loose when in the grasp of a stronger man. 

Freud might have explained it. It 
may have been the subconscious, the 
unconscious, the sixth sense—call it what 
you will—but at least one group of cells 
in the benumbed brain flashed a message 
for reciprocal action. And in the moment 
just before The Knob had him off his 
balance, Roger “stepped on ’*em’— 
stepped on ’em good and hard. 

No man may have his feet violently 
stamped upon and go on with whatever 
he may have been doing at the moment. 
The Knob loosened his grip, voiced his 
anguish, and for a few seconds hopped 
about in impotent rage. 

And in those precious seconds a small 
portion of Roger’s strength and reason 
returned to him. He evaded the next 
rush, his sight cleared, he even called an 
encouraging word to the watchers. 

But the knowing Mickey shook his 
head. Aside he muttered to Samuel Dill: 
“That big gimper’s sure a tough one. If 
he was ten years younger and wasn’t 
muscle-bound I could make a champ outa 
him. Roger’s got to give him the works 
before he connects with one o’ them wild 
swings.” 


HAT “‘the works” consisted of, Sam- 

uel Dillsaw very shortly. He watched 
his son side-step the next thrust of the knee, 
saw him counter with a cross to the jaw, 
and watched him presently as he ducked 
beneath The Knob’s clumsy guard and 
drove hard with his knuckles in a “kidney 
punch” which would have taken the 
starch out of an ordinary fighter. 

“Give him the four-in-one!”?’ McGrath 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

Roger heard, but chose for a while 
longer to face his man and try to whip 
him with his hands alone. Now, with 
gathering steam in his blows, he ham- 
mered at wind and heart. The Knob 
grunted, and with arms outstretched, 
advanced in an effort to sweep his oppo- 
nent into a corner. Again and again 
Roger lashed out with brine-hardened 
fists pickled to a leathery toughness. But 
still The Knob advanced, kicking low and 

‘The four-in-one! The four-in-one!” 
Mickey yelled desperately through cupped 
hands. 

Roger heard, and acted on the advice. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to who 
invented what the French call the quatre- 
dans-un, and what certain American low- 


brows are ett to designate as 
works,” or “the four-in-one.” 
polite fala circles this cave-man 
maneuver is known to but few, for it has 
no place in the curriculum of a professor 
of the more or less manly art, and a 


“the | 
In quasi- » 


stretcher is usually required to bear away | 


its victim. 

The knee, the crown of one’s head, and 
both fists, enter into the four-in-one, and 
it requires a nicety of measurement as 


well as concerted action on the part of | 


nearly every muscle of the body. Now 
Roger brought the trick into play. 


WITH disconcerting suddenness he | 
ceased to fall back, and witha peculiar | 
hopping movement leaped once the other 7 


way. Stiffened for the shock he lowered © 


his head, put every ounce of his weight 
behind two fists to stomach and heart, 
and simultaneously heaved up his knee. 
At the same time, his jaw and neck 
muscles bulging and rigid, he crashed 
upward with his head against the point of 
The Knob’s protuberant chin. 

The momentum of the big man’s rush 
doubled the force of the four blows landed 
as one. He seemed to stiffen in mid-air. 
A single sound, half sob, half grunt, 
escaped him, then he wilted and with a 
_ which shook the loft, fell and lay 
still. 

“T didn’t—didn’t keep count,” Roger 
panted as he watched Mickey place his 
ear against the fallen man’s chest. 

Samuel Dill sighed with relief. 
it’s all over,” 


and grinned. 

“He'll sleep for five minutes,” Mickey 
said and beckoned to two dark-skinned 
men clad in greasy blue sweaters—two 
foreign-appearing individuals who had 
been silent spectators of the battle. 


The subsidized Dalmatian boatswain of | 


the Czecho-Slovakian ship Dulcza Dul- 
zevic hooked an arm beneath the shoulders 
of The Knob, and motioned for his com- 
rade, the bribed Bosnian cook, to stoop 
and do likewise. Between them they 
dragged the unconscious one toward the 
head of the stairs. 


“Mind you,” Mickey cautioned, “that 


you keep him quiet in that sail-locker till A 


after the pilot leaves.” 

“You pet ve do,” returned the bulky 
boatswain, the only member of the crew 
who could jabber more than six words of 
English. Over his shoulder he added: 
“Ve not feed him too high, like you say; 
and ve kick him ashore in Gibraltar. 
Goo’ bye! Much oblige’!”’ 

A bumping sound came from the stair- 
way as the men and their burden dis- 
appeared. McGrath looked round him, a 
twinkling in his green eyes. “Here’s 
where I leave motion pictures flat,” he 
declared with a grin. 

“And here,” said Roger when he had 
gotten his breath, “‘is where I wash up and 
get ready for the Shasta Limited. For 
I’ve got a date in Vancouver.” 

And as he rode northward to keep that 
date, his “rosary” was but a memory. 
Nemesis had left him. 

But Cupid was still with him, perched 
on the seat ahead. 


THE END 
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On a salad of lettuce, fruit or 
cold vegetables— FRENCH 
DRESSING is the simplest 
—and at the same time the 
most sophisticated—of all 
dressings. 
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6 tablespoonfuls of Wesson Oul 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar 
Vg teaspoonful of salt 
A few grains each of paprika and pepper 
Stir Well! 


Add a little chopped onion or 
crumbled cheese or the yolk 
of a hard boiled egg, or chives, 
or mustard, or Worcestershire 
Sauce or any seasoning, to give 
this dressing a new relish when 
you want a change. 
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A Youthful Blessing 


Again the day of thanks is near. Once more we bow our heads 
in recognition of the many things for which we are thankful—the children 
—our good health and theirs—and what a satisfaction it is to serve them 
with wholesome and body building foods made with pure ingredients, 


For thirty-five Thanksgivings, housewives of America have been using 


CALUMET | 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


It has been the means of safeguarding the 
Nation’s bakings. Made by a time-tested formula, 
from ingredients officially approved by the U.S. 
Food Authorities, in the World’s most sanitary fac- 


tories, Calumet comes to you as the purest — the surest — 
the most economical of all leaveners. 


SALES 21/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Love Medicine 


(Continued from page 27) 


“He say, ‘You love your husband, no 
want him to run off with another girl:’ I 
say, ‘Huh! I no love him. Him just a 
husband. But I promise his Mamma I 
no let him run off.’ 

“Dr. Grant laugh. I say, ‘I no see 
noching funny to laugh at.’ He say, ‘I no 

laugh at you, laugh at something else. I 
tell my wife you no can work today, too 
sick. You come to my office. I give you 
love medicine. You give that love medi- 
cine to your husband. He no leave you.’ 

“T say, ‘You make fun of me, all same 
like ignorant Piute squaw. I go to school. 
I no believe in love medicine.’ 

“Dr. Grant laugh some more. He say, 
‘You go to school maybe-so four five 
years. I go to school twenty-five years. 
I know five times more than you know. I 
cure your boy Tom Jack. Now I cure 
your husband. You come along with me, 
no make so much talk.’ 

“When we get to his office he give me 
some medicine, tell me to give it to my 
husband. He say, ‘You make a drink so 
he no can taste that medicine. You give 
it to him today sure. After he take that 
love medicine he no want to leave you. 
But maybe-so that girl leave Chucka- 
walla after she wait for your husband and 
he no come.’ 

‘All the way home I think about that 
mediciné. I say pretty nice if it make my 
husband love me all same like before we 
get married. I say maybe-so he put his 
arm round me, talk nice, maybe-so he kiss 
me. 

“I give him that medicine. Then I 
wait. I watch close. I say pretty quick 
that medicine work, pretty quick he kiss 
me. I feel sure he kiss me. Then my 
husband grunt, grunt awful loud, lay 


down on the ground, say him sick. He 
say he think he make the spirits mad, say 
him die sure. I don’t know about the 
spirits. But he make me mad. He no put 
his arm round me, no kiss me, no do 
nothing, just grunt. I say, ‘You fine 
medicine man. Why you no sing to your- 
self, cure yourself? But he say him too 
sick to sing. 

“Then I begin to feel scared, think 
maybe-so [ kill my husband. I no tell 
nobody him sick. [| feel scared maybe-so 
they find out I give him that medicine. | 
go to see Dr. Grant, run all the way. | 
say, ‘You fine doctor. I all time before 
think doctors make people well. You 
make my husband sick. You do some- 
thing quick.’ 

“Dr. Grant just laugh. He say, 
‘Nothing wrong. Your husband _ love- 
sick. I guess he no leave you, two three 
days anyhow. You go home, tell nobody, 
make your children keep still. Tonight 
you go meet that girl, laugh at her. May- 
be-so she go away, never come back.’ 

“T do that. Next morning the women 

say Jennie go away in the night. Nobody 
know what for. Two three days after 
when my husband get cured he say, ‘I 
hear Jennie go away. I wonder what for?’ 
I say, ‘Nobody know. Here one day, gone 
the next day. Too bad. Jennie nice girl, 
awful pretty.’ He say, ‘Maybe-so, may- 
be-no. I don’t know. I never look at her 
much.’ 

“But I do all that work for nothing. 
Five’ six months after my husband get 
sick, awful sick. Him no love-sick then. 
I want to get Dr. Grant. But he no let 
me. He feel awful proud, say him big 
medicine man hisself. He say he cure 
hisself. But he no can do.” 





PAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


The genus rancher is a peculiar indi- 
vidual. He has a tough time finding an 
hour to shoot birds or indulge in a friendly 
game of draw, but he can take a week off 
to help a friend. Gilbert’s car was covered 
with desert dust over which was plastered 
a generous coat of Snoqualmie Pass mud 
when he pulled up in front of Doctor 
Walsh’s office. He was admitted at once. 

“Gilbert,” began the medico immedi- 
ately, “ever hear of a man winning a 
battle, then losing 1th 

“rt happens.” 

“Garrett’s case in a nutshell. The leg 
should have been amputated, yet rather 
than be a cripple for life he preferred to 
die. He insisted that medical and surgical 
science do what it could and he would 
furnish munitions for the moral battle. 
He did! The energy Garrett put into 
work and play all these years was thrown 
into saving that leg. He saved it, then— 
quit!” 

“Quit?” 

“Quit! Queer reaction. I can’t seem 
to stir him up. He put all of his fight into 
he battle, then quit when it was won. 


If he’d get out and use that leg a bit it 
would gradually become—well, alive. He 
may never be able to pack sixty pounds 
over a mountain range, but he can walk 
without cane or crutches, shoot in the 
fields over a dog, dance, fish, be nearly the 
man he was formerly. I’ve thought a lot 
about his case and I think the underlying 
trouble is fear. He’s afraid that perhaps 
he didn’t win after all. Afraid that what 
he regards as and calls ‘“‘a dead leg” will 
prove to be one in the test. His business 
is gone to the devil and he don’t care.” 

“Bankrupt?” 

“Oh, no, solvent enough, but like a ship 
standing still. The guiding hand is no 
longer at the helm. The first mate and 
sailors are keeping her afloat, but she’s not 
making port.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Take him to the ranch and see if the 
excitement of the hunt won’t stir him into 
action. He can get round on crutches; 
give him a gun and Pal, and start him 
after Chinks.” Walsh was silent, Gilbert 
thoughtful for several moments. It was 
the rancher who broke the silence. 








Where LifeM6ves 
in Restful Tempo 


Dawn. Over the ship’s bow dead ahead 
rises the island of Oahu, misty and purple 
in the early light. Close at hand flying-fish 
skim the waves. A sampan dawdles by, 
dungaree-clad figure at the tiller. 

Hawaii, Uncle Sam’s island territory, 
where everybody, including the cops, takes 
life comfortably. Wi inter, and hibiscus in 
full bloom. Diving boys, flower-laden lei 
girls, «Aloha Oe’’ by the Hawaiian Band. 

Business men draw new dividends—rest 
and relaxation—in Waikiki’s shoals. Luaus 
(feasts) in palm-thatched houses; 7-course 
dinners (with fresh papaya appetizer) on 
smart hotel lanais (verandas). You hear 
your own language and are made comfort- 
able by all your accustomed home conve- 
niences. 

Easy Trip to Make 


Pack the clothes you wore last summer, pick up 
your goif bag—and come. It’s that easy! Your near- 
est railway, steamship or travel agent will book you 
to Honolulu. You can make the round trip direct 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C., in 3 or 4 weeks (5 to 8 days 
each way) for as little as $300 to $400, including 
first-class steamer accommodations, hotel and sight- 
seeing. This gives a week or two in Hawaii—but 
you'll want to stay longer, so arrange in advance for 
all the time you can spare. 

On all the larger islands, good golf links, tennis 
courts, motor roads, first-class hotels. Swimming, 
surfing, deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking the year 
round. Volcanic wonders in Hawaii National Park. 





215 Monapnock Btpc., San Francisco 


OR TO 44 ForT St... HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A. 
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The Albright Rubberset— 
For Lasting Satisfaction 


HREWD imitators know that 

the buying public creates its 
own standards of excellence. That 
is why so many “‘nameless’’ shaving 
brushes are now made up to look 
exactly like the Rubberset. 


But Rubberset quality cannot be 
imitated so easily. There is only 
one manufacturer, who can guar- 
antee unconditionally that the bris- 
tles will never come out—Rubber- 
set Company. The bristles are 
gripped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber—they stay in! 


For real shaving brush economy, 
comfort and satisfaction, demand a 
genuine Albright Rubberset—and 
get it. Made Lg Rubberset Co., 
Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 











ALBRIGHT 


UBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Ww O vit mee standard 


VING BRUSH 











Won’t Mar Finest Wall Paper 
Display your pictures without 
injuring walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’ 
The secret is in the strong tool 

tempered steel point 

10c. pkts. Everywhere. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















[Baby Loves ' 
A Bath With — Set 


| Cuticura.Ay 
| Soa 


Bland and Soothing to ett Skins. 














py GLASTENBURY 


KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 
Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against colds and sudden chills 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 
Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 


ight Grades 
$2.25 to $8.00 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 


Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. Dept. 42 


Sample Cuttings Free 








“Did you ever hunt Chinks?’ he 
queried. 

“No!” 

“It'd be like taking a man broken in 
body, then breaking his heart and soul. 
The birds run through the alfalfa like a 
streak. When the dog flushes and holds, 
the man has to run up and run fast o1 
he’ll be out of range when the birds go up. 
We can’t put Garrett up against that kind 
of a deal—tearing over the stubble on 
crutches, feeling the thrill of the dog 
pointing and holding, knowing the birds 
are there, struggling forward gamely, only 
to have them fly before he gets within 


| range. I know Garrett; once he got 


started he’d fight it out. He’d always be 
hopeful but never successful, while all! 
round would be the shouts of other men, 
physically fit men, shooting over other 
dogs and bringing down the game. You 
see, Doc—”’ 

“Enough,” broke in Walsh. “I didn’t 
understand. My only thought was to get 
him away and see if we couldn’t arouse the 
old fight. Life is a struggle, victory the 
goal. He made the struggle, the goal is 
just ahead and he should reach it, even on 
crutches, for there he can discard them.” 

Again the men were silent and again it 
was the rancher who broke the pause. “I 
may come back the day before the season 
opens. If I do I’ll let you know. You 
think if he could shoot a bit it’d start him 
toward the goal once more?” 

“T know it!” 

The rancher’s mood was thoughtful as 
he left the office. When he stopped before 
Garrett’s home he left Pal in the car. His 
friend’s appearance shocked him, the 
change was so great, but he hid his 
emotions behind a warm smile. “I just 
dropped in to say hello. Had some bus- 
iness over here—lot of apples and honey 
you know; thought I’d take a look at mar- 
ket conditions.” 

‘And your wife?” 

“Fine!” Gilbert noticed he did not ask 
about Pal, or if the birds were plentiful 
this year. The conversation lacked the 
brightness, the give and take, the comrade- 
ship of the old days. The atmosphere was 
that of a strong man visiting a weak 
friend. Gilbert crushed the feeling of 
dejection beneath the weight of his cheer- 
fulness and said he’d expect to see 
Garrett at the ranch “some of these bright 
days.” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t stand the old 
scenes, Roy. I’d remember the man | 
once was—” 

“And still are, damn it!” exploded Gil- 
bert. “The old fire is in your eyes, the old 
fight is in your system, if you but knewit.’ 

“Mighty fine of you, but I’m afraid— 
I’ve lost my punch.” Then for a brief 
moment the old fire and humor came into 
Garrett’s eyes. “I fooled the doctors, 
though. I kept my leg—not much of a 
leg, and dead, but I kept it.” The fire 

vanished, quenched by a flood of hope- 
lessness; the eyes became dull and luster- 
less. 

“Got Pal outin the car!’ Gilbert waited, 
conscious that his heart was pounding. 

“Pal, eh? Good dog, Pal. Pal’s a man’s 
dog, Roy. I’d like to give him to you.” 

Gilbert was sick to his very soul. When 
a man no longer cares for his dog, then 
indeed he is beaten. Words leaped to his 
tongue, but he choked them back. “‘I’ll 
bring Pal in,” he managed to say. 
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“Never mind! In a way I’d like to see 
him, but I’m afraid it would stir up the 
old days ” 

The rancher stood up, hat in hand. He 
was uncomfortable. “Quite a long drag 
home; guess I’ll be going.”” He held out 
his hand. ‘‘S’long!’ He too was on the 
verge of giving up the fight. Then he 
turned almost furiously: “Some day I 
may take a notion to come ov er and get 
you. If I do—you’re going.’ 

* Garrett smiled, but did not reply. He 
sat thoughtfully in his chair until the 
rancher’s footsteps had died away. The 
hum of the motor aroused him. He 
struggled to his feet in feverish haste and 
made his way to the window. The muddy 
car Was just getting under way; the head 
of a setter was visible. The dog was look- 
ing back toward. the house, his fine nose 
lifted slightly as though he scented the 
nearness of his master. “God, Pal, you 
bring back memories!” Garrett sighed 
heavily and watched the car from view. 


C= appeared at Garrett’s home 
the day before the season opened. 
“Come on,”’ he ordered grimly. “T’ll help 

su get ready.” 

“Now, Roy, that’s mighty thoughtful 
of you, but—I’m afraid I can’t make it. 

“Listen! [I’m sick and tired of the 
things you are afraid of or think you are 
afraid of.” Gilbert smiled when he said 
it and was smiling when he added: “*Com- 
ing peacefully, or shall I use force?” 

“Later on, Roy, I'll visit you. Not 
now, with the _ shooting and all. I 
couldn’t stand it.’ 

“Then force it is! There’s a bunch of 
good sports at the ranch and the finest 
bunch of dogs you ever laid eyes on. 

King Tut, Pal, Queen, Grouse, Lady and 
some pups anxious to know what it 1s all 
about.” Gilbert rummaged in the nearest 
closet and brought forth a battered mack- 
inaw with a gamey odor. Garrett had 
worn it when packing a buck down a 
mountain. In a twinkling he found him- 
self not only in the mackinaw, but being 
carried bodily to the car. “Aw, now, Roy, 
] can walk, you didn’t need to carry me. r 
“But you wouldn’t walk,” replied 
Gilbert. He returned to the house and 
came back with a game bag. It was 
decidedly gamey, too, with three or four 
feathers clinging to it. He also carried the 
shot gun, shells and shell vest. 

‘“‘Who’s going to use the gear, Roy?” 

“You are,” said Gilbert grimly. 

“But I can’t—and somehow I don’t 
want to.” 

“You’re going to change your mind, 
son. You’re altogether too young to get 
set in your ways.” He dumped the stuff 
in the back of the car and crawled behind 
the wheel. 

In Snoqualmie Pass they overtook 
other cars, and still more cars when they 
crossed the hump and entered the land of 
sage—cars laden with men in outlandish 
hunting garb, dogs riding in crates, dogs 
riding on running boards, sniffing the air, 
trembling with eagerness at the sport to 
come. There were cars, too, that passed 
them, and they were loaded with men, 
guns and dogs. 

Pipes gga. filled Garrett’s throat at 

e sight, and stuck. He looked at the 
ct sale beside him. If only he could 

cross just one field, bring down one bird 
that Pal had flushed he would be the 





PROTECTION 


E “Limited” crashes through the night. And pas- 
sengers sleep. They give no thought to the train’s 
terrific speed. The Block Signal system protects them. 
Homes, too, are surrounded by dangers. Night prowlers 
infest our streets. Yet your family may sleep in peace- 
ful security —when a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
is on guard. No other arm is.so depend- 
able, so accurate, so safe. 
















PHOTO DIAGRAM OF COLT POSITIVE LOCK. THE STEEL 
BAR OF SAFETY WHICH MAKES ACCIDENTAL DIS- 
CHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. ONLY A COLT HAS THIS FEATURE 














See your dealer and have him explain in detail 
all of the Colt safety features 
Catalogue ? Of course. Want it? 





Ol | S COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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\ Malked aaa P M il k The assurance of comfortable repose 
\* , appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
Wy ees For Infants, The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
| Children, Invalids, | | due to— 
Ne ¥ iY Nursing Mothers Continuous treatment while the patient 
: ‘ enjoys undisturbed rest. 


Avoid Imitations : : sali 
: = Avoidance of internal medication. 














Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


DR. STEDMAN’S 





TEETHING POWDERS “While 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 

all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, You 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: Sleep’”’ 











1870 


“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's £, C 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished The household remedy for bronchial troubles 


from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-lancet, 
TRADE MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 


Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
' 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
“or Leem‘ng-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES I. STEDMAN 
Hoxten, London, Eng. 
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A RUG BY WHITTALL 


A Whittall Rug is “at home” in any environment 
but most of all in a real home—like yours 
This 9’ x 12’ Anglo Persian is priced at $138.75 to which your dealer will add transpor- 
tation charges. Write for free illustrated book in colors. 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 160 Brussels Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 




















Spur lie 


PAT. JUNE 13, '22; JAN. 29, '24. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


alltied for you 


JO up — 





Every year more than a mil- 
lion well-dressed men discover 
that the Spur Tie looks like a 
hand-tied tie. The secret is in 
the H-shaped Innerform. 

Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., 
San Francisco, California 


BULL-DOG 


Garters, Suspenders and Belts 























Colonial Reproductions 


A beautiful reproduction of the Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Desk, in every respect 
a substantial, w orthwhile piece— 
genuine mahogany, hand-rubbed fin- 
ish, dust-proof drawers, hand-carved 
ball and claw feet, raised cabinet, and 
two secret drawers. This is one of 
our most attractive reproductions and 
extremely popular. 


No. 5204 Safely packed and 
38 in. wide 00 guaranteed to 
20 in. deep reach you in per- 
42 in. high fect condition 


Sent C. O. D. with deposit of $20.00 or send 
full price with order. 
Write for portfolio No. $-11 of WINTHROP 


reproductions. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Paik Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











happiest man of them all. But then— 


Chinks run! 


The beauty of twilight was on the F 


Yakima country when they pulled up at 
the ranch house. Dogs bounded out, 
followed by a swirl of pups. Lady leaped 


up to greet Gilbert, then Pal came. He | 


stopped dead in his tracks and sniffed, 
then with a joyous bound cleared the 
milling group of irresponsible pups and all 
but knocked Garrett from his feet. He 
braced himself with the crutches until the 
dog’s excitement subsided somewhat, 
petting him the while. 


The house emptied itself of the good 


sports. One of them carried a dish towel 


and partly dried cup and gloried in his | 


servitude. They looked through Garrett’s 
crutches and accepted him as one of them. 
“Lots of Chinks and Huns this year,” said 
one. “The young Chinks have been 
sitting on the fences making faces at us, 
but | heard an old rooster tell ’em they’d 


better lay off that stuff and hunt the tail | 


grass tomorrow.” 

“Yep, they know,” said another, ‘‘and 
they'll be hard to find in the morning, 
without a dog.” He was seeing to it that 
mixing a golden fizz did not become a lost 
art, in his generation at least. His zeal 
explained why there were no eggs left for 
breakfast next morning. 

Mrs. Gilbert extended her hand cor- 
dially as though nothing had happened, 
though she wondered until she remem- 
bered Pal. 

Night! Low tones and laughter from 
men who found it difficult to sleep. As 
boys they had experienced the same: difh- 
culty the night before Christmas and the 
Fourth of July. Silence, snores. A crisp 
breeze came from somewhere. It’ was 
laden with sage and bore a promise of 
strength. Garrett occupied his old room 
and the same group of stars hung as low 
and bright as of yore. Once he gritted his 
teeth and wiped moist eyes with the back 
of his hand; a half sob escaped him. 
Something scared one ‘of the pups. He 
set up a howling that was joined in by his 
brothers and sisters. Grouse growled 
threateningly as a pup sought to share the 
warmth of his bed. The pup didn’t 
believe in growls and remained. 

Garrett recognized the sounds, for it 
was the same each year, even as he saw 
the same stars from his pillow. He smiled 
in the darkness, then whispered wistfully, 
“Tf Chinks didn’t run!” 


HE water in the dogs’ pan was filmed 

with ice next morning. Men stumped 
about and grunted as they tugged at stiff 
boots; guns clinked; shells rolled about the 
floor. Some one said something about 
it being cussedly cold, some one else 
already up dragged him from bed. In the 
kitchen stove lids rattled, bacon sizzled to 
the steady beat of a spoon mixing flapjack 
batter. 

Garrett clumped about on crutches and 
tried to smile, then took the chair in the 
warm spot behind the stove. It was out 
of the way, a nice place for an invalid to 
sit. Gilbert saw it and frowned with face 
turned aside. 

Breakfast, hurriedly bolted, washed 
down with coffee; cream so thick it was a 
crime to do more than admire it; butter 
melting over the brown faces of smiling 
flapjacks; honey; mumbled comments of 
Chinks in the corn patch, spud patch, 
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north orchard; the scraping of chairs 
and— 

Crump! Crump-crump! 

“Hurry up, boys!” 

Men hurried out to be greeted by 
anxious dogs. The back door banged. 
Garrett was alone. 

Yet not alone. Pal was there. He came 
to the man first and peered anxiously into 
his eyes, then bounded to the window and 
watched the men and other dogs separate 
and disappear toward their chosen spots. 
The first splash of crimson was in the 
eastern sky. Pal whined and scratched at 
the door. The big day had arrived and he 
had been left behind. Again he whined 
and scratched at the door. Mrs. Gilbert 
was upstairs. He bounded up the stairs, 
only to return and look at the man. 

“Tt’s tough, boy!’ Garrett turned to 
watch the sunrise. Last year he had 
watched it as he followed the dogs, now— 
“Roy should have taken you, Pal. You 
see, boy, our glorious days together are 
over. I couldn’t keep up.” 

Pal followed Mrs. Gilbert into Garrett’s 
room. He was gone several minutes, then 
reappeared, his head twisted sideways as 
he dragged the gun in its canvas case. The 
man’s hands clenched. ‘You make it 
tough, Pal, damned tough. You don’t 
understand, boy.” 

Pal dropped the gun at the man’s feet 
and waited. Presently Garrett removed 
the weapon from the case and assembled 
it. Slowly he put on his hunting coat, 
heavy with shells. The dog waited. 
“We'll see what we can do, boy. I’m 
going to try to stand the disappointment 
for your sake.” He found he could carry 
the gun with the fingers of his right hand, 
while he handled the crutch with his 
thumb and shoulder. The door banged 
behind him as it had banged behind the 
others. 

Garrett followed the path that led to 
the alfalfa field. Some one had carelessly 
left the gate open; but it made it easier for 
him to enter. The field was posted, 
“Positively No Shooting.” Gilbert had 
explained that his guests need not believe 
in signs, yet the others had gone else- 
where, and there were always birds in this 
field. 

!he glory of the sunrise, the crispness 
of the air like the breeze that had come the 
previous night, seemed to hold a promise 
of hope in the future. The reaction 
stirred his blood and he swung behind 
Pal——a nervous Pal, hot on the scent of a 
bird. 

\h! The dog had come to a point, left 
foot lifted, nose on the bird, body quiver- 
ing. “Hold Pal!” cried the man. “Give 
me my chance. I’m coming.” He hurried 
forward with a pathetic struggle toward 
haste. The dog broke and ran, keeping 
hard on the Chink’s scent. Again the 
man drove his legs and crutches through 
the stubble and again the dog broke. This 
time the bird went up, a cock cackling 
defiance at man and dog as he sped 
toward the apple orchard. 

The dog looked back in doubt, then 
picked up another scent. Again the man 
followed and as before the bird left him 
hopelessly out of range. Pal peered behind 
once more. The man had always been on 
his heels. He did not understand. It was 
queer that a man could not keep up with a 
dog afield. 
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—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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From Spain 
came the formula 
for this famous Creme 


Avoid Cremes that con- 
tainanimal fats orsynthe- 
ticessentialoils. Author- 
ities claim animal fats 
promote hair growth. 
Synthetic essential oils 
a are ofttimes injurioustoa 
2’ sensitive skin. El Estado 
LemonCremeis a famous 
old Spanish formula—a 
great favorite with ladies 
of the Royal Court. Under no other label will you 
find such a Creme. Pure lemon oil is used initscom- 
pounding. Substitutes may be had fora fraction of 
this genuine article—but we never use them. 
Neither do we use animal oils. You can leave El 
Estado Lemon Creme open in a warm place for an 
indefinite period and it will remain just as sweet 
[never rancid]as the day you boughtit. After try- 
ing this Creme, most women are won away for all- | 
time trem theconventional run of Cremes. Nearly 
all toilet counters already have El Estado Lemon 
Creme~insist on the genuine. Send six cents in 
stamps for generous sample jar * * * Mission 
Products Co., Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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OCTORS, Mothers and 

Nurses know from long ex- 
perience that no dressing is safer 
than “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Would it be found in every 
medicine cabinet today if sci- 
ence had discovered something 
just as good, just as soothing 
and healing? 

For burns, blisters, chafing, bed 
sores, rashes, bruises 
apply liberally. For coughs or 
sore throat, take a teaspoonful at 
night and several times a day 
to allay irritation. It is odorless 
and tasteless and always safe to 
use internally or externally. 


cuts, or 


A leading medical authority, 
in a recent article discussing face 
creams and “Skin-foods”, said that 
“Vaseline” Jelly is in many ways 
the bestapplication forthis purpose. 


Look for the trade-mark “‘Vaseline”’ 
package. It is your protection. 


on every 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (Cons’d 
Dept.18B,17 State Street, New York 
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| his arms. 


Pal skirted a green field and vanished. 
So Pal had deserted him! He was not 
bitter when he thought of the dog, but his 
legs swayed beneath him as if suddenly 
bereft of strength; the load on crutches 
became heavier. Round him was a merry 
world. Men followed their dogs, sharp 
whistles came on the crisp air between the 
crump-crump of the guns. Cries, some 
faint, some close—‘‘Hold! Put ’em up! 
Find him! Fetch him! Good old boy!” 

Garrett stood alone. ‘‘Can’t blame Pal 
for not sticking, yet once I thought, yes 
hoped—” A vagrant puff of wind bil- 
lowed the alfalfa as water is rippled. Near 
the distant fence, a fleck of foam on a sea 
of green, he saw Pal working, this way, 
that, yet always toward him. Once he 
held, then hurried forward, leaping again 
and again to clear the alfalfa that stood 
higher than his back. Again the dog 
pointed. Cold excitement swept through 
Garrett’s veins as he waited, then “Put 
“em up, boy!” The dog bounded forward, 
the roar of wings filled the air. Garrett 
braced himself and fired. The Chink 
dropped his wings and fell into the alfalfa, 
the dog in swift pursuit. 

Presently he saw Pal returning. There 





was the old happy light of triumph and | 
| pride in his eyes as he gave the bird to | 


| Garrett. The world might have been 
looking on for all Garrett cared. He 
dropped to his knees and took the dog in 
“Pal! Pal!” he cried. “Did 
Roy teach you to swing round and drive 
them toward me? Does it mean, boy, 
that once more I live? It couldn’t be 
mere chance, it didn’t just happen, Pal, 
fate’s not that cruel. Come on, boy, I’m 
reborn. Let’s go!” 


R° GILBERT peered from the deep 
grass in the apple orchard, his arms 
about the impatient Lady. “It worked!” 
he cried. “Pal came through! Come on, 
Lady, that scene out there is not for us. 
Let’s get out of here before we start 
blubbering.”’ 


Imperturbable 
New Zealand 


(Continued from page Ir) 


The railway offces, of course, couldn’t 
say either. But I felt a strong urge to get 
nearer the scene of whatever action there 
was. 

“You'll get wet and be late for break- 
fast when you come back,” said the 
cynical man in pajamas as I set off for the 
station. 

It was still raining, but a quiet and 
rather bored looking crowd had gathered 
on the station platform, waiting for news. 
[he ticket seller, worn out by the same 
question repeated a hundred times, had a 
convincing air of wishing that we would 
all be struck dumb. I turned to a broad 
stairway, in search, literally, of “the man 
higher up.” The ticket seller was shocked, 

he approves of passengers who know 
their place—but fortunately I had a rail- 
way pass signed by the general manager; 
and that gentleman would be surprised to 
know how much friendship I assumed 
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Use MultiKopy carbon 
paper No. 25. Made in 
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clear copies that endure. 
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FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
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with him on the basis of one very cour- 
teous interview. 

Upstairs the trafic manager received me, 
a total stranger and an undoubted nui- 
sance, with a kindness which is not easily to 
be forgotten. He spoke a little confus- 
ingly about trying to get a train through 
‘tomorrow morning’ —and then corrected 
himself with a smile. He had been on 
duty all night, and since nine o’clock the 
previous morning, he apologized, and 
found it a little hard to remember that it 
was morning again. They had finally 
succeeded in getting a crew together, and 
would run the train any time now, at least 
as far as Christchurch. 

If the train would go on from Christ- 
church to Lyttleton, and if the ferry 
steamer to Wellington would wait for it, 
and if I could get my steamer ticket and 
cabin reservation transferred for that 
steamer—well, if all these things neatly 
happened at once, I could catch a ship 
for Australia the next noon. Otherwise 
there would be a fortnight to wait—and 
| had heard that New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia had been on occasion out of com- 
munication for months during a seamen’s 
trike. 

I dared not leave the railway station 
and go to the steamship office to change 
my ticket and berth—the train, when it 
went, would just pick up its skirts and 

But I telephoned—and found that I 
had still something to learn about New 
Zealand holidays. 

“Couldn’t you send a boy round with 
the exchange of tickets?” I begged. 

“But I’m the only man here—it’s a 
holiday, you see.” 

“But—but why Tuesday? I thought 
Easter Monday was the last of it.” 

“Ah well, this is the day after Easter 
\onday, and so we just count that in too. 
But if you’ll come round, I'll fx you up.” 


Strike-breaking Made Easy 


| could not risk that, nor did I dare to 
send my ticket and reservation by a mes- 
senger--a bad ticket was better than 
none, and if we got to Lyttleton at all, it 
vould be too late to buy another. I wrote 
a message on a calling card and dispatched 
an urchin with it, hoping that this novel 
method of getting transportation would 
be accepted in the circumstances. But I 
never found out whether humanity tri- 
umphed over business method in the mind 
of the lonely inhabitant of the steamship 
othce. I stood on the step of my train 
arriage, letting the rain pour from the 
roof in a little stream with deadly accur- 
cy down the back of my neck. But my 
ba »y did not get back in time, and, with a 
faint cheer from the platform, we were off. 
[t was a long day, but a quiet one. That 
strike-breakers’ train ambled on its way, 
without armed guards, without a hint or 
threat of violence, without anger or ill- 
humor or fear. The passengers, snatched 
from their holiday, thought it incon- 
venient and unaccommodating to pull off 
i strike while the population was still busy 
putting itself somewhere else. “And all 
the children that wanted to come in from 
the country to see the fleet celebration at 
Wellington! It’s too bad!’ This was the 
ones of the bitterness. On the other 
hand, the strike sympathizers retorted 
that it was only good tactics to strike 
when the railway “administration would 
like it least. 




















Diamonds--and granite! 


All diamonds are not alike. Some are pure 
blue white, others are ““yellow”; some are 
perfectly cut, others are decidedly out of 
balance; some sparkle with fire, others are 
“dead”; some are flawless, others contain 
bits of carbon. 


The excellence of a diamond is determined 
by the excellence of each factor; brilliancy, 
color, shape, cutting. 


Likewise, there are many grades of granites. 
Some are a pure, even, grey color, others 
are “mottled”; some are of fine, even 
texture, others are streaked and coarse. 


It is because of its uniform coloring and 
texture that RAYMOND GRANITE 


has become the leading granite for memo- 
rials in the West. 


If you will write, or call at our offices we 
will gladly supply you with literature 
showing memorials of all kinds, from the 
simplest shaft to the most stately mauso- 
leum. 


RAYMOND GRANITE COMPANY, ING. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Memorials in Granite 


Pe F 
3 Potrero Ave ‘(perma cae oy 1350 Palmetto St. 
SAN FRANCISCO Iceanire | LOS ANGELES 
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We all tumbled out at intervals to fling 
ourselves en masse on station lunch coun- 
ters tor tea and ham sandwiches. It grew 
dark, still raining; and then it developed 
that the guard, who had never been a 
guard before, did not know how to put on 
the lights. By jumping through what 
seemed like a mile or so of puddles, I made 
my way to the head of the train at one of 
the stops, and learned from the engine 
driver that the train would go no further 
than Christchurch, and that we were so 
late the ferry steamer had already gone. 
It looked as though all the “ifs” were 
leagued against us, as we sat on for hours 
in unmitigated darkness, getting colder 
and very little dryer. 

A crowd was gathered on the Christ- 
church platform when at last we arrived, 


| but it was an undemonstrative crowd, 


interested merely in the event, not taking 
sides in the issues behind it. I began a dis- 


| consolate hunt for a taxi to take me to 
| the hotel—and then I saw a lorry, piled 


high with mail bags, swing out into the 


| wet street with a honking of horn to 


| demand clear right of way. 


| 


The ferry 
steamer, after all, must be waiting to take 
the mail to Wellington! 

The mail truck got away with a five 
minutes start before I could find a car to 
chase it. The driver shook his head, but 


| did not let his pessimism interfere with 


| his driving, as we slcoed round the curves 


and attacked the grades of a road that 
must be very picturesque—in the day 
time. ‘There were ten miles of it, most of 
it bumpy, all of it skiddish under the rain, 
cutting through the range of high hills 
between Christchurch and Lyttleton with 
a cliff on one hand and a drop on the 
other. But the mail truck was making 
good time, and we couldn’t afford to do 
less. At last we saw the harbor beneath 
us—and the lights of the steamer, still at 
dock! But the mail car was not in sight 
on the final clear strip of road; it must be 
even now unloading, or else already gone. 

Somebody called out that we weren’t 
allowed to drive on the wharf, but we 
waved a hand and dashed on until we 
drew up alongside. The steamer was still 
there. But when | hopped out and seized 
my bag, I saw that the gangplank had 
been drawn up. I called out, with a futile 
hope that they might lower it again. They 
didn’t; and for the first time I realized the 
force of the phrase, “sick with disappoint- 
ment.” Like most emotions, it does not 
seem to settle round the heart, but in the 
less romantic region of the stomach—a 
swoopy feeling, like going down too fast 
in an elevator. 


ii The Bad Met lenghed 


Then, as I stood there, the crowd on 
deck, jammed against the railings, broke 
into laughter and cheers in the primitive 


| triumph of their own success set against 


my discomfiture. 

If they had not laughed, I could never 
have done it. I forgot all the reasons that 
made it important for me to reach Wel- 
lington. I forgot that I had no proper 
ticket. I forgot my luggage. I forgot 
that I was brought up in the tradition 


that it is worse to make oneself con- 


spicuous than to commit a crime. They 
laughed because they had won and I was 
beaten! 

I glanced at the porthole, only a little 
above the level of the wharf. Too small. 
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cleaner 
without hard work 


THE MODERN housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a_ task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 
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Sani-Flush 


| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvass- 

ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with § 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 ~ 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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But for some reason or other, whether 
connected with the gangplank or the 
needs of sailors, there were some pegs 
sticking out for toeholds along the side. 
I was up that side and climbed the railing 
as I had climbed fences on grandmother’s 
farm. The laughter and cheers redoubled 

friendly ones, this time. None of the 
officers had even noticed. 

There was a shout from the wharf. 
The chauffeur was swinging my bag at 
shoulder height, and with a mighty toss 
sent it flying through the air after me. It 
struck the top rail, poised an instant, and 
was caught by the handle at arm’s length 
just as it was rebounding over the side. 

The crowd was having a very happy 
time. It cheered again as the man who 
had caught my bag put it down beside 
me. And then, as I caught my breath and 
my wits cleared, it occurred to me that I 
had not paid the chauffeur. Your New 
Zealander is a good sport—he had not 
delayed me with a single word about his 
fare. I took a couple of notes from my 
purse, wrapped them round the Eversharp 
pencil that I always wore on a ribbon 
round my neck, twisted the ribbon hastily 
round them, and threw the little bundle 
over the rail, and the last I saw of 
him, he was waving farewell with a yard 
of narrow multicolored ribbon streaming 
from his hand. 


The Good Samaritan 


Poor man, he had still to cope with the 
oficial who had forbidden us to drive on 
the wharf. But I could not linger sympa- 
thetically on his problems. For I had 
still to cope with a purser who would 
never have let me on board if he had seen 
my ticket first. I went to that purser, 
feeling like a school girl who has been sent 
to the principal’s office to explain the 
unexplainable—a feeling which I had 
cause to remember from complete famili- 
arity in times past. I entered the purser’s 
ofice with extreme dignity, wishing that 
I were six feet tall and didn’t wear my 
hair short. 

“Pardon me for disturbing you,”’ I said, 
“But would you mind exchanging this 
cabin reservation for me? I bought it for 
tomorrow night, but—I unexpectedly 
caught tonight’s steamer instead.” 

“T can’t do that,” he answered; “Every 
cabin’s taken. And how did you get on 
board without showing your ticket, any- 
how?” 

“Well, I—I just came on at the last 
minute.” It was not a point I cared to 
argue, and I felt there was nothing to be 
gained by further conversation. 

It was quite true that the ferry was 
crowded. Bunks were being made up 
round the walls of the dining saloon to 
accommodate men passengers who had no 
berths or had given them up to ladies. It 
was cold on deck. Most of the women had 
gone below. I quietly purloined a blanket 
from the dining saloon and curled up on a 
deck chair, with a feeling, also familiar 
of old, of “wishing I hadn’t done it.” 

A woman in a long fur coat who had 
been briskly walking the deck paused be- 
side my chair. 

“Surely, you aren’t going to sit up here 
all night?” she asked. 

“There’s nothing else for it. I was too 
late to reserve a berth.” 

“Yes,” she said with a formal and 
courteous smile, “I saw you.” 
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his Home-Mixed Cough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. F 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Golj Bag 


RE you as strong off the 
last tee as the first? The 
new model Burr-Key Golf Bag 


Equipped with the 
IMPROVED BURR-KEY 
yeh itiie-1e) (op ee:telel Cor tele My Cae) i Kele 


—is constructed to prevent fatigue 
iG obue)bt-seloletameclmselatumee) tutor 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features 
are the Metal Bottom, Locked 
Pocket, Towel Clip, New Shoulder- 


BUHRKE |S ae tel o-Cactloeee tee s-taateleeme- ve 


“Look for the i 
name and the rangement 


red tag”’ For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 
(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 
IV ProttictaattcreMt Mme@rtitter meng 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 


















ee A Real “Western” 


of the ERE’S the kind of real Western stuff that 
Old-Timers Westerners and those who love the West like 
Las to read. True stories Mr. Bechdolt writes—stories 


of men who made history in the Far Western cattle count:y. 
“Billy the Kid,’’ Ewen Cameron, the first cowboy, hun- 
dreds of others as famous march th ough the pages of this 
book and make it more enthralling reading than any fic- 
tion you ever saw. 


The special offer below gives You know Fred Bechdolt if you read SUNSET. His 
SUNSET readers an opportunity stories, “Trail Blazers of the Far West,’’ have 
to obtain this book at a great neared in the magazine now for some months. 


d the off d 
fll out Be cave 0d ameesah tie Articles and stories of his have run in SUNSET often 


right. Remember, the book and before. His earlier “true story’’ book of the West, 
the SUNSET subscription may be “‘When the West Was Young” was read with delight 


iled t te addresses if : re ct 
a pale a gent the best by thousands in whose hearts “West” is more than 


possible gift from a Westerner or a mere word. 
to a Westerner. IMPORTANT 


Special Offer See page 100 for information and special 


combination offers on many other books 
























*‘Tales of the Old Timers” Clip This Coupon aL. 
By Frederick Bechdolt Bound in wipes AS 
cloth, ae Regular price... $2.00 SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 


460 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

I enclose $3.25 (money order) (check). Please 
send me “Tales of the Old Timers,”’ by Frederick 
R. Bechdolt, postpaid and (enter) (renew) (extend) 
my subscription to SUNSET for one year. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 

The West's Own National Magazine, 

published by and for Westerners and 

those who love the West. For one year. 

SIDI ADRNOR “5.5/0 '5:4:0:64.4:0 00% 09 <3'o's : $2.50 


For this Special Offer 


ADDRESS 

Usz the Coupon a! the Right 
Si | iy Gare «baa sie ea eRe s 

In case you wish to make a gift, either of the 
book or of the subscription to SUNSET, please 
use a separate sheet of paper attached to this 
coupon, bearing the necessary names and addresses 
plainly written or printed. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 
460 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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“I’m sorry.” By this time reaction 
had made me very much ashamed of 
myself. “I don’t make a practise of doing 
things like that. I—was extremely 
anxious to get to Wellington tomorrow 
morning—and | didn’t like the way they 
laughed when I missed it.” 

“Evidently.” The voice was English; 
and the English, all the jokes and stories 
tell us, are an inaccessible and arrogant 
folk when traveling. It is a malicious 
libel. “‘I am Lady S,” she went on. “The 
company gave my daughter and me a 
cabin to ourselves; but if you would care 
to take one of the vacant berths—” 

I did. When we parted at Wellington 
in the morning, Lady S. added her address 
to the name on her card, and asked me to 
call whenever I came to London. She 
may have a sneaking notion that I shall 
enter her house by means of an upstairs 
window, but she made no reference to the 
unconventional manners of an excited 
American when these imperturbable New 
Zealanders are engaged in having a quiet 
little railway strike. 

However, strikes in New Zealand are 
rare. They do things differently on the 
other side of the Pacific. 


Forgotten Battlegrounds 


It must be constantly borne in mind 
that much of what is fighting ground in 
the industrial situation in America has 
become in New Zealand as peaceful as our 
grass-grown Valley Forge. The eight hour 
day is universal. Unionism in labor is so 
firmly established that no employer would 
even bother to argue about it. The 
“Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act” is founded on the assumption that 
the men are organized and takes the 
unions for granted. ‘The use of the 
injunction in labor disputes is an Ameri- 
can device which tke New Zealand courts 
would not tolerate. 

The final aim of the political labo: 
movement is nominally a conservative 
form of state socialism through extending 
control of the political machmery. But 
there is no talk, either in New Zealand o: 
Australia, of the management of industry 
by the workers; the distinction between 
employer and employe is left untouched. 
Guild Socialism, the shop council system 
—all the innovations with which the intel- 
lectuals of the movement in England have 
made us familiar—are let severely alone. 
Even the conflict between craft and 
industrial organization of unions is hardly 
a storm center. 

“The bulk of advanced opinion,” one 


of the leaders told me, “is in favor of 


industrial unions. But we have no desire 
to break up the craft unions and compel 
the formation of industrial unions. We 
prefer to compromise and allow the craft 
organizations to unite voluntarily, by a 
process of experiment.” Here, in the 
policy of gradual modification, of volun- 
tary experiment, speaks the practical 
caution of the English temperament. It 
does not seek any “evangelization of the 
world in one generation.” It keeps its 
eyes focused on the next step, and takes 
as its immediate problem the improve- 
ment of labor legislation, by workmen’s 
compensation acts, establishment of an 
adequate basic wage, and safe and sani- 
tary conditions of work in factories. 
Another forgotten battleground is the 
national or municipal ownership of public 
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Your Neighborhood 
Dealer Can Give You 
Card of Admittance 


to one of the ten PECK & 
HILLS wholesale exhibits of 
furniture and floor coverings, 
if he does not have in stock 
what you want. Or he can 
show you our 448 page Catalog 
from which you may choose. 


This plan enlarges your selec- 
tion and ‘seco before you the 
latest authoritative styles from 
the best designers. It helps 
your dealer, since you buy 
through him and support your 
home community. It helps the 
furniture manufacturer, too, 
reducing expense all ‘round. 

This means economy for you. 


Valuable Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings,” 

is a thirty-two page booklet, contain- 

ing latest information on woods, fin- 

ishes, upholstery, etc. Free on request. 
rite nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 
See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 











RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 










5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
od. lyv6 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 423 inches; barrel, 22inches. Tarncd 
feted poms pr that mt hag $10.45. aes, 
hard nose, $3./0 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 
Francis Bennermes Sons, 501 Sreatweg, New York js Clty 





Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Complete $250 

















utilities. The management of railways 
and telephones by the national govern- 
ment, and of water, electric light and 
trams by the local governments is not 
viewed with alarm by anybody as a step 
toward theoretical socialism. It ante- 
dated the whole labor movement and 
stands as a landmark of the mid-nine- 
teenth century liberalism on which the 
early governors builded. The system has 
been in operation for so long that not even 
the professed conservative looks to pri- 
vate control as either desirable or possible. 

A more recent extension of the principle, 
definitely sponsored by the Labor Party, 
is being tried in Wellington to insure a 
pure milk supply for the city. In 1922 
an act of Parliament gave the city a 
monopoly except for farmers producing 
within a radius of two miles, who are 
allowed to sell their product in the city. 

The farmer is a strong political influ- 
ence in New Zealand, and in his interest 
P arliament, which at present is said to be 
a “farmers’ government,” has forced the 
city to pay a high price for its raw milk. 

e price to the consumer is higher than 
in Auckland, where the distributor receives 
two cents more per gallon than in Welling- 
ton, but where the farmer gets 17 cents 
less per gallon. The first year the city 
operated at a loss of half a cent a gallon; 
this year it broke even; and next year it 
expects to show a profit. 


No Farmer-Labor Party Here! 


Labor itself considers the farmers’ inter- 
ests its strongest opponents. There is no 
talk of trying to make a farmer-labor 
team pull together here, as we did in the 
abortive Farmer-Labor party at our last 
election. But the situation of the farmer 
in New Zealand is very different from 
ours. The farmers represent the aristoc- 
racy, on the principle of the English 
“squirearchy.” The “squatter element,” 
especially in the large pastoral holdings 
on the South Island, has kept control of 
large tracts of 50,000 acres or more, which 
are held on long lease and for which taxa- 
tion is very low. 

Not all of the ‘“‘squatters” are aristo- 
cratic by birth, but their isolation makes 
them naturally individualistic. It is 
when we live close to our fellows that we 
are most likely to feel a solidarity with 
their needs and concerns. This individ- 
ualism is illustrated by the tale, pat 
enough to be mythical but true for all 
that, of “the king of Pitt Island.” The 
man who gave himself this title staked out 
a claim to a sizable little island near the 
Chathams and raised sheep there with 
much profit. On the island was a cave 
which he used as a jail into which he 
clapped any one whom his judicial powers 
led him to think deserved incarceration. 
One of his men who had been thus served 
objected to this summary administering 
of the high justice and the low. He went 
to the mainland, lodged a complaint, and 
moved the authorities to send a police 
contingent over to the island. 

The old man received his callers as a 
visit of state. He even fired a salute from 
the cannon which he had stationed proudly 
overlooking his little harbor. His aston- 
ishment and chagrin were great when he 
found himself fined a little matter of 500 
pounds. 

“Tf I’d a known what you men was 
coming for,” he thundered, “I’d have 














See “The Happy Isles’ this fall! Travel 
the MATSON way, six days to Honolulu, in 
steamers famed for comfort and service, over 
sunlit seas, to HAWAII, a true earthly 
paradise. A MATSON liner leaves San 
Francisco every Wednesday, and every 35 
days from Seattle. 


Matson Line inclusive all-expense 21 day tours to 
Hawaii, including steamer fares, hotels, auto and rail 
trips ashore, and the side-trip to Kilauea Volcano, 
range from $267.25 to $381, and allow a week or more 
in the Islands. Write for illustrated literature—a pic- 
ture story of MATSON voyages. 


MATSON 


Navigation Company 
218 Market Street, San Francisco 
r -<---- (MAIL THIS COUPON TOoDAY!)— —- — — — 


Send me your booklets‘ - Delightful Days on Matson 
Ships” and ‘See All of Hawati,” describing Matson 

voyages and inclusive (all expense) tours in the | 

| Islands. | 


| Name. 


! Address . ta Sp ear ease tan | 
| 





CHECK SNEEZING COLDS 


Rub nasal passage with 


TMentholalum 


COOLING, ANTISEPTIC, 
CLEARS HEAD 
Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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125 Crochet Patterns for 10c 


HINK of all the pretty gifts you can make with these popular 


edgings—handkerchiefs, towels, pillow cases, table runners and 
mats, tea napkins, luncheon squares—wonderfully effective designs 
that are beautiful and so durable they last a lifetime when made 
with J. and P. Coats Mercerized Crochet. 


No work goes so fast as an edging 
your copy of Coats Book 18 today. 


and has so many uses—send for 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us ten cents for it. 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY. Dept. 254, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


“J.& P. COATS 


p 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 
Sewing - Crochet -Embroidery -Darning-Knitting 


Ten Cents for 


( 
{: 
¢: I am enclosing 
(: Coats Book 18 





B) 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, Dept. 254, 315 Fourth Ave., New York } 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.” Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 

‘“‘Water is Wealth’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 








for free booklet, Department 8. Stanislaus County | 


Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


ww Stents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank” before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C: 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
nn model or drawing for 9 ination and opinion. 
- Coleman, Paten ttorney. 7. St. 
Washington, D. C. vs asapibamiian sa 


TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


Opportunity to start Manufacturing Metal 
Toys and Novelties. No experience necessary. 
Enormous demand exceeds supply. We furnish, at 
cost, casting-forms for production and buy entire 
output, also place yearly contract orders. Casting- 
forms made to order. Catalog, advice and infor- 
mation free. Metal Cast Products Co., 1696 
Boston Road, New York. 




















Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


ss Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 

Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 


Agents—Our guaranteed all wool tailor- 
made suits—o’coats at $31.50 are $20 cheaper than 
store prices. Fall line greatest ever. Easy to sell, 
we train you. Comm. in advance. Write for great 
new sales plan. J. B. Simpson, Dept. 926, 843 
Adams, Chicago. 


Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write 
for Free Booklet G-70. Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Earn money at home during spare time 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 
vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience 
unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2300, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Wanted—Lad‘es to embroider linens for us 
at home during their leisure moments. Write at 
once—*Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1531, Lima, Ohio. 
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taken my cannon and I’d have blowed you | 
to hattoms, I would—blowed you to hat- | 
toms!” 

“New Zealand,” a distinguished editor 
and economist from England said to me 
later, “is the happiest and the dullest 
country in the world.” But dullness is 
not among my personal recollections of « 
land where a railway strike which nobody 
has taken the trouble to believe in becomes 
an actuality overnight. Your imperturb- 
able New Zealander is a master of the 
unexpected. 


Why i Quit 
the I. W. W. 


(Continued from page 15) 





even threaten, but the homeguard is 
unmoved. Much space is devoted to him 
in the Wobbly press, but camps which 
are known to have a large number of 
homeguards are given a wide berth by th« 
I. W. W. organizer. They have here 
found the task well nigh impossible. 

All courts, of course, are “kangaroo 
courts,” and are operated for and by the 
“master class.” The “capitalist press” is 
exposed every week and Upton Sinclair’s 
“The Brass Check” is a text-book. 

The Wobbly press naturally holds 
itself as the only truthful news medium 
and the only one which werkers should 
read. Nevertheless I have found that al! 
of its “news stories” carry editorial com- 
ment of the bitterest kind. Its exagger- 
ations are so wide and so patent that had 
its readers any discrimination, the propa- 
ganda would defeat its purpose. But they 
haven’t. 

But the I. W. W. is a crusader without 
a definite objective. The “enemy,” cap- 
italism, is all round him everywhere, but 
he does not know where to strike. There 
are millions of heads, but not one of them 
belongs to a Czar, a tyrant, to an out- 
standing oppressor who ought to be 
guillotined. Capitalism, the arch enemy, 
is so durned numerous and indefinite that 
the revolutionaries can’t act; they just 
talk and curse. 

That, I think, is why the I. W. W.as a 
revolutionary organization has proved a 
ludicrous, pitiful failure. As long as it 
told the rank and file about better food, 
white sheets, higher wages and a six-hour 
day, it could and did hold the interest of 
a great many workers. When it said, 
“We can get you six dollars a day instead 
of the four dollars you are now getting,” 
its membership grew by leaps and bounds. 
But after it had gotten the six dollars, it 
suddenly remembered the revolution and 
began to preach it. From this point 
started its decline. 

Open forums, debates, collections to 
send pencils to Soviet Russia; propaganda 
entertainments, “educational” efforts and 
a long line of different uplift campaigns 
did not interest the majority of work- 
ers. For the past two years, since 
the I. W. W. has taken its firm stand 
against rum drinking, and especially since 
the role of informer which many of its 
members have played in Seattle and Port- 
land, the rough-shod logger or laborer 
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hold: Effective on or about November Ist 
nedium 
should P - , 
hat all = AY new Southern Pacific Service between San Francisco, 
Kagger Los Angeles and New Orleans 
propa- 
ut they Do you want to go on a new train? 
vithout New engines—the most efficient in the country; oil burners—no smoke, 
”” cap- no dust, no cinders. 
re, but New club cars—with all the latest conveniences, men’s shower bath, 
Bi sed barber, valet service. 
1 ‘ : 7 " F 
i: con New diners—with high grade Southern Pacific diner service. 
to be New Pullman standard sleepers—with all the modern devices for com- 
enemy, fort. 
a oe New observation sleepers—drawing room, compartments, ladies’ lounge, 
7 ladies’ bath and shower, ladies’ maid in attendance. 
v. - The New Sunset Limited gives you all this. 
ved a 
as it 
ibd. THE ROUTE 
hour San Francisco to New Orleans 2476 miles. The longest distance one train runs in 
guid the United States. The fastest maintained speed in the United States for a run of over 
: pai 1200 miles. Via the famous Southern Pacific Coast Line, Los Angeles, the orange land 
ting,” of California, skirting the Salton Sea, through Yuma, Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio, 
vunds. Houston, to New Orleans. All the ride replete with historic and scenic interest. 
ars, it It’s Southern Pacific service all the way. Connects at New Orleans with the palatial steamers of the 
n and Southern Pacific for New York at no extracost. Your ticket bought at regular price entitles you to berth and 
point meals on the boats (one hundred golden hours at sea). 
Or direct rail connection made with all Eastern lines for Chicago to the North and New York and Boston 
ns to to the East. 
pate Want to know about this wonderful opportunity? Write or call on 
‘S$ an 
aigns e * 
work- 
since 
stand 
since 
i J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Manager, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE TROUBLE ZONE 


Your Nose 
and 


SWetacr-t 


Every TIME you breathe, 
indoors or outdoors, 
countless little particles of 
dust enter your nostrils 
and cause irritation. 


Nothing so helpful for 
the relief of these irrita- 
tions as LUDEN’s MENTHOL 
Coucu Drops. 


Several times a day, dis- 
solve LuDEN’s on your 
tongue. Take adeepbreath; 
notice the soothing and 
cooling effect on your 
whole breathing system 
produced by the release 
of the menthol as blended 
in the Lupen formula. 
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who works hard when he works and who 
likes his liquor ‘‘red” when he comes to 
town, has had no use whatever for the 
organization. True, he may “pack a red 
card,” but more often than not this is for 
his safety when riding a freight or when 
on the job. Veiled implications and even 
open threats are often used to sandbag 
him into joining. But he has no interest 
in a group which, according to his hard- 
boiled lights, would “make a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary” out of him. 

Nowadays the Wobbly leader in his 
imagination is a Robespierre or a Marat, 
or a Danton, guillotining his persecutors 
by the thousand. He is convinced that 
the great revolution is close at hand, that 
it may break out any day. To speed its 
coming he conspires and plots and 
intrigues and harangues, always in dingy 
dark rooms or secluded jungles, becoming 
more important in his own eyes the more 
he plots and conspires to get ready for the 
red dawn. He has become imbued with 
the idea that he is living in the glorious 
days of France in 1789. 


The Pork Chop of Today Wins 


But the logger, the mucker and the 
“sandy dancer’ know nothing of the 
French Revolution and care less. The 
Wobbly organizer may talk of uprisings 
and street barricades, but the logger is 
thinking in terms of six dollars a day and 
chicken for Sunday dinner. The red 
apostle harangues him about the blood- 
sucking ogre of capitalism and the miner 
pictures a Ford car with plenty of gasoline. 
Thus the excited speaker often honestly 
believes the workers are crying aloud for 
revolution when they are cheering only 
for pork chops and time-and-a-half for 
overtime. I found myself on the same 
side of the fence; I realized I was far more 
interested in pork chops today than in a 
vague Utopia tomorrow. 

One of the most intelligent I. W. W. 
organizers I ever met readily admitted 
that the task of interesting American 
workers in a revolution by which they 
would take over all machinery and 
finally set up a workers’ state, seemed 
almost impossible of accomplishment. He 
was plainly disgusted because the average 
workman had so little interest in any- 
thing except better wages and living 
conditions. 

The rank and file of Wobbly member- 
ship is composed largely of itinerant 
workers—bindle stiffs, hoboes—who ride 
the rods from north to south and from 
east to west. For the most part they are 
failures. Society has cast them off and 
they were drawn into the I. W. W. 
because Wobbly leaders explained their 
failures in terms of social injustice, rather 
than attributing their fate to personal 
deficiency. Hence the hobo is given a 
feeling of self-respect, if not of actual 
dignity. He has failed in the economic 
struggle, yes—but it is not his fault. 

And there is the freemasonry of the 
open road and the jungle. He finds many 
other ‘‘Wobs” among those who ride the 
freights. “Do you pack a red card?” is 
the grand hailing sign. If he does, he is 
sure of a welcome from fellow travelers 


when he hops the gondola. If he hasn’t a* 
“little red card” he is a rank outsider. | 
Wobbly captains were quick to appreciate | 


this feature for organization work. 
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°™ Medilerranean 


Limited to 400—Less than Half Capacity 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000 ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S.‘‘SCYTHIA”’ 


Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we 
plan to feature above all other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous successful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 

The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 

2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 

} Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
tania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria’”’ 
or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- 
tion on request. Prompt Reservation Advisable. 





ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 








542 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
219 So th 1 th Street - Philadelphia 
582 Market Street - San Francisco 
, At Bank of America - Los Anzeles 


Est. 1875 Paris Catro London 
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Fut the genuine revolutionists among | 


BOOKS! 


For information on special reduced 
combination rates on the newest fiction, 
books of verse, juveniles, etc., see page 
100 in this issue. 





Watch Your Eyes 


Many women, by neglect or im- 
proper care, allow their EYES to 
become lusterless, dull and unat- 
tractive. EYES cleansed daily with 
Murine should assume new lights 
and loveliness. This harmless, time- 
tested lotion is most refreshing and 
beneficial. Write Murine Company, 
Dept. 32, Chicago, for free book on 


RINE. 
FoR Your 
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the rank and file of the I. W. W., those 
who take the organization seriously and 
dream of the Red Dawn when the workers 
will take over all industry, are a very small 
minority. Ten years ago the Wobbly 
group was made up for the most part of 
honest red-hot revolutionists. Today the 
“pie card” is running the One Big Union. 

The “pie card,” as the term graphically 
expresses it, is an official who is “after the 
pic.” He is playing the game for all there 
is in it and will milk the membership i in a 
hundred different ways. The “pie card” 
has been the bane of all revolutionary 
organizations. He leads the group as long 
as he can, and then he “blows” with what 
money he has been able to collect. If he 
is caught in the act, he “jams the works” 
one way or another. He is the ward heeler 
who brings sordid politics into an ideal- 
istic group working for what it conceives 
to be the “emancipation of the working 
class: 


How the I. W. W. is Milked 


For years the I. W. W. was the politi- 
cally cleanest organization in the country. 
Its leaders were sincere and unselfish, 
whatever one may think of their goal and 
their methods. Now the curse of politics, 
the lust for power and greed for spoil are 
disrupting the movement. ‘The insiders 
are fighting among themselves for con- 
trol, fighting for it with guns and hired 
thugs, not only over questions of policy, 
but over the collection of dues and irregu- 
larities of office-holders as well. I quote 
from a “special statement to the member- 
ship of the Industrial Workers of the 
World by the General Executive Board,” 

Chicago, issued in August: 

“The General Executive Board have 
been forced to take over the affairs of the 
General Organization. At present the 
lfeadquarters Building is being held by 
gunmen. It is in the possession of Doyle 
and Fisher, but this does not alter the 
situation as much as they wish to make 
themselves believe. The thing of impor- 
tance in the eyes of the Board is the 
Industrial Unions and the membership. 
The Board feels the organization is not 
governed from the General Office, but 
from the field. For this reason the Board 
is dealing direct with the membership to 
settle the issue.” 

Again the same statement says: 

‘“‘When general officials of the I. W. W. 
tuke it upon themselves to use gunmen to 
settle their differences, when they assume 
the authority to invade Industrial Union 
Main Office with sluggers, as was the case 
in the offices of I. U. 520 and I. U. 440, 

ie re the secretaries, John Grady and M. 

xaddock, were highjacked and told to 
get out, then i it is time for the membership 
of those unions and the I. W. W. as a 
whole to no longer recognize them as 
otfcials of the Organization.” 

The affair referred to in the above 
quotations, it seems, was brought about 
when “Joe Fisher who had previously 
been removed, entered the room where 
the Board was in session, accompanied by 

least thirty armed sluggers. He read 
from a piece of yellow paper something to 
the effect that he and two others had held 
i meeting and had decided to suspend 
James Rowan, et al, from the I. W. W.” 

The statement from which the above 
quotations were taken was not published 
in the I. W. W. papers, but was sent to 








an You 
uess [his 
an’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell With- 
in 25 Years; The Author 
Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet 
Until He Revealed His 
Method of Staying Young 


By WILLIAM R. DURGIN 


USED to pride myself on guessing people’s 

ages. That was before I met Hobart Brad- 

street, whose age I missed by a quarter- 

century. But before I tell you how old he 
Teally is let me say this: 


My meeting-up with Bradstreet I count the 
luckiest day of my life. For while we often hear 
how our minds and bodies are about 50% effi- 
cient—and at times feel it to be the truth—he 
knows why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he showed 
me how. 


This man offers no such bromides as setting-up 
exercises, deep-breathing, or any of those things 
you know at the outset you'll never do. He uses 
a principle that is the foundation of all chiro- 
practic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, and even 
osteopathy. Only he does not touch a hand to 
you; it isn’t necessary. 

The reader will grant Bradstreet’s method of 
staying young worth knowing and using, when 
told that its originator (whose photograph repro- 
duced here was taken a month ago) is sixty-five 
years old. 

And here is the secret: he keeps his spine a half- 
inch longer than it ordinarily would measure. 

Any man or woman who thinks just one-half 
inch elongation of the spinal column doesn’t make 
a difference should try it! It is easy enough. I'll 
tell you how. First, though, you may be curious 
to learn why a full-length spine puts one in 
an entirely new class physically. The spinal 
column is a series of tiny bones, between which 
are pads or cushions of cartilage. Nothing in the 
ordinary activities of us humans stretches the 
spine. So it ‘‘settles’’ day by day, until those 
once soft and resilient pads become thin as a 
safety-razor blade—and just about as hard. One’s 
spine (the most wonderfully designed shock- 
absorber known) is then an unyielding column 
that transmits every shock straight to the base 
of the brain. 


Do you wonder folks have backaches and head- 
aches? That one’s nerves pound toward the end 
of a hard day? Or that a nervous system may 
periodically go to pieces? For every nerve in 
one’s body connects with the spine, which is a 
sort of central switchboard. When the ‘‘insul- 
ation” or cartilage, wears down and flattens out. 
the nerves are exposed or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line. 


Now, for proof or subluxation of the spine 
causes most of the ills and ailments which spell 
“age”? in men and women. Flex your spine— 
‘shake it out’’—and they will disappear. You'll 
feel the difference in ten minutes. At least, I did. 
It’s no trick to secure complete spinal laxation as 
Bradstreet does it. But like everything else. one 
must know how. No amount of violent exercise 
will do it; not even chopping wood. As for 
walking, or golfing, your spine settles down a bit 
firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 25-year 
experience with spinal mechanics a simple, boiled 
down formula of just five movements. Neither 
takes more than one minute, so it means but five 
minutes a day. But those movements! I never 
experienced such compound exhilaration before. 
I was a good subject for the test, for I went into 
it with a dull headache. At the end of the second 
movement I thought I could actually feel my 
blood circulating. The third movement in this 
remarkable Spine- Motion series brought an amaz- 





HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO 
DECLINES TO GROW OLD 


ing feeling of exhilaration. One motion seemed 
to open and shut my backbone like a jack-knife. 


I asked about constipation. He gave me 
another motion—a peculiar writhing and twisting 
movement—and fifteen minutes later came a 
complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the full credit 
for his conspicuous success to these simple secrets 
of Spine-Motion. He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means permitted 
a Ang pase at their beck and call. met him at 
the Roycroft Inn, at East Aurora. Incidentally 
the late Elbert Hubbard and he were great pals; 
he was often the ‘‘Fra’s’’ guest in times past. 
But a ng song young as he looks and feels, 
thinks he has chased around the country long 
enough. He has been prevailed upon to put his 
SPINE- MOTION method in form that makes it now 
generally available. It costs nothing to try it. 





I know what these remarkable mechanics of the 
spine have done for me. have checked up at 
least twenty-five other cases. With all sincerity 
I say nothing in the whole realm of medicine or 
specialism can quicker re-make. rejuvenate and 
restore one. I wish _ could see Bradstreet him- 
self. He is arrogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem 
to have any nerves. Yet he puffs incessantly ata 
black cigar that would floor some men, drinks two 
cups of coffee at every meal, and I don’t believe 
he averages seven hours sleep. It shows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He says a man’s 
power can and should be-unabated up to the age of 
60, in every sense, and I have had some astonish- 
ing testimony on that score. 


Without any payment whatever, would you like 
to try this way of * ‘coming back?”’ Or, if young, 
and apparently normal in your action and feel- 
ings, do you want to see your energies just about 
doubled? Itiseasy. No‘ ‘apparatus”’ is required. 
Just Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, made 
doubly clear by his photographic poses of the five 
positions. Results come amazingly quick. In 
less than a week you'll have new health, new 
appetite, new desire and new capacities; you'll 
feel years lifted off mind and body. This miracle- 
man’s method can be tested without any advance 
payment. If you feel enormously benefited, 
everything is yours to keep by mailing only $3.00! 
Knowing some thing of the fees this man has been 
accustomed to receiving, I hope his naming $3.00 
to the general public will have full appreciation. 


The $3.00 which pays for everything is not sent 
in advance, nor do you make any payment or 
deposit on delivery. The trial is absolutely free. 
Requests will be answered in turn. Try how it 
feels to have a full-length spine and you'll hence- 
forth pity men and women whose nerves are in a 








vise! 
HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 6284 
630 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ll 

I will try your SPINE-MOTION without risk if you will 
provide necessary instruction Send everything postpaid 
withe mut any « obligation, and I will try it five davs 
if 1 find SPINE MOTION highly beneficial I can remit 
just $3 in full payment: otherwise I will return the material 
ard will owe you nothing 
Name 7 ep a 
Address 
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ail First 
Mouthwash 


An agreeable daily habit — particu- 
larly with smokers — and that clean, 
refreshed mouth is alone worth the 
price of Absorbine, Jr. 

Then — as a gargle — you will ap- 
preciate its germ-destroying value as a 
guard against such infections as sore 
throat. 

Let it also help your toothbrush in 
keeping at bay the germs which seek 
lodging between the teeth. 


A stimulating delight for the scalp, it also 
destroys the elusive dandruff germ, 
_ Make room for Absorbine, Jr. in the medi- 
cine cabinet! 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., pustpaid 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 








| 
For the above uses | 
dilute Absorbine, Jr. with | 
water. Use full strength as | 
@ liniment. 








Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


Are preferred, principally because the 
quality of webbing and workmanship 
never varies and is always of the best. 
The Oblong Rubber Button keeps 
stockings taut without twisting, elim- 
inates runs and tears. 


Baby Midget, the smallest member of the 
Velvet Grip family, for infants. Has non- 
rusting clasp. Send to us direct if you can- 


not obtain them. Silk 18c, Lisle 12c. 
George Frost Co., Boston 


Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men 
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secretaries of the organization. It was 
strictly “inside stuff.”” The Wobbly press 
carried never a word. 

That is why I say the I. W. W., both as 
a union and as a revolutionary body, is 
now a harmless joke. When a “revolu- 
tionary” organization becomes so bour- 
geois that it uses gunmen and sluggers in 
its internal fights, its power as a potential 
wrecker of the social order is gone. 

The Pacific Coast may experience I. W. 
W. pinpricks in the future, but beyond the 
ability to annoy the organization has no 
power left. It has shot its little red bolt 
and it has missed the mark by a mile. 
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| The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


poetry swelling behind the deceptive 
mask. Grim poetry, perhaps; harshly 
metred, Scandinavian in restraint, but 
poetry nevertheless. 

Read “A Pilgrimage.” Space lack bars 
us from quotation as from further discus- 
sion, but we are content to leave the case 
with you. 


, 


Further Fiction 





if 
you 


would be regular as 
clockwork, each 


day some way enjoy 
ROMAN MEAL~—a 
properly balanced 
food 





ee more novels, long and short, 
Western and Eastern, stories of love 








lem and “character” novels—all kinds, 
sorts and conditions confront us. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick has a new one, 
“The Little French Girl,” (Houghton, 
Mifflin) which is a pleasant, leisurely | 
study of the contrasting temperament of | 
the French and British. Her story of the | 
little French girl sent to live in a middle- 
class English home is brilliantly done. 
It is a character study, not only of indi- 
viduals but of racial types and written 
with such sympathetic insight and so 
extremely well that it tops anything the 
author has written. 

An unusual novel is Gilbert Watson’s 
“The Amazing Guest” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin). Mr. Watson is right when he calls his 
leading character “‘amazing”. Here is a 
poetical, impractical young man, half 
faun, half human, given to roaming the 
open spaces, seeing fairies, sleeping 
Mowgli-like in the open air by preference 
and to telling lovely young girls that they 
were destined for him and him only as 
soon, practically, as he meets them. The 
author somehow manages to make him 
plausible enough, which is no small feat in 
itself, and hence the whole story is 
plausible and entertaining. When you 
want light amusing reading, this is the 
book for you. 

We see that Hopalong Cassidy is back 
again. Clarence E. Mulford has delighted 
thousands of “‘Hoppy’s” good friends by 
taking him and his pal Red Connors 
through another series of Western adven- 
tures in “‘Hopalong Cassidy Returns” 
(Doubleday, Page). Hoppy has lost none 
of his old flavor, even though he is an 
older, a trifle less devil-may-care Hoppy 
than of yore. ° 

Harold McGrath’s new mystery-and- 
adventure story we can not recommend 
quite so highly. Precious gems have 
formed the chief theme of several of his 
stories and the new one, “The Green 
Stone,” (Doubleday, Page) centers about 


and stories of mystery; historical, prob- | 
| 
| 
| 























Look at your skin un- 


der a magnifying glass 
—before and after using the wonderful new 
“three action” face cream. Blackheads and 
other blemishes disappear over night. There 
is something almost magic in its action. 


femonFacialax 


3 Action Cream 


cleanses the skin, whitens the skin and nour- 
ishes the skin all in one application! Try it 
today. You will be amazed. You will immedi- 
ately notice your skin start to clear up. A 
beautiful complexion may now be yours. 


Order From Your Druggist or 
Direct at Our Risk 
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= FACIALAX LABORATORIES, Inc. 








| 
: 3108 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 4 
g_ Please send me one 4-oz. jar of Lemon Facialax. 4 
L Enclosed find $1.00. ' 
: Name 4 
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HowBig aThing is 








a thirty-thousand dollar emerald. There 
is a love story, too, and considerable 
action. But the book doesn’t live up to 
what has come to be expected of Mr. 
McGrath. It is loosely constructed, falls 
down at several vital points and even 
leaves certain gaping holes in the mystery | 
itself—an inexcusable fault in a real | 


* 
mystery story. The phrase that describes | 
it tersely is “dictated but not read.” | 
On the other hand, here’s a mystery | 
| 2) 


z that does live up to what a mystery story | 
should be, with a little bit more for good | 
measure. “Moon Country,” it is, by | 

Gladys E. Johnson (Penn.) 


“Moon Country” appeared serially in 
ene ‘ pares mi the world have searched 
SuNsET—probably you remember it—and inds of the world have searche 


attracted a great deal of favorable com- | _ the heavens and the earth, trying 
ment during its instalment run. The | ™ vain to find the cause of disease. Chi- 
story is laid in the fog-bound, wind-swept, ropractic teaches that it is found within 
sand dune country near Halfmoon Bay, the body. 

some miles below San Francisco. Years | Through the centuries these quests 
ago Halfmoon Bay was a smugglers’ have led to the establishment of methods 
retreat and the story revolves about the which have become fortified by statutory 
possibility of hidden treasure remaining | law, been endowed with millions, given 
somewhere among the rocky caves which | prestige by the great educational insti- 
line that lonely shore. tutions, and been generally accepted by 
} Over and above the mystery interest of | the public. 

“Moon Country” we want to stress the Chiropractic has grown by reason of 
fact of its unusual character, in presenting | the “Whereas I was sick and am now 






OR five thousand years the best 
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- 
a realistic, convincing, unforgetable picture well” of those who tested its efficiency. 
of the country about which it is written. To succeed where all others fail is the 
rhe action of the average mystery yarn supreme test, and unless Chiropractic 
could be transplanted from New York, for | ean do this, it has no excuse for its ex- 
instance, to Seattle and still be used, with istence. “SHOTGUN” ROGERS 
a minor change or two, to fit the new Though but a quarter of a century has 
ani a isn’t the case “e = elapsed since its discovery, 25,000 prac- Well Known Pitcher 
Ne oe ee oak Te | ee eee Tandanane COmnagnanS 
1d. wind-blow —— cane | Cn it second in number among the _T. A. (Shotgun) Rogers, of 
wild, wind-biown, sullen country 1s p | professions engaged in getting the sick Nashville, Tenn., under date of 
ae the story—and the story is part of the | well; while its efficiency in getting the June 11, 1923, says: 
country in which it takes place. It is this, | sick well has won for it the title of “pinch shane tee ee ps egg bgp: 
“te than anything, which “es Moon | hitter” in the health game. and arm seemed to Socom sud- 
; rip id ae ae Honest and open-minded members of of the game by Manage Vilas on 
ae b : - other health professions acknowledge its ne ee ee ee 
I'wo Volumes of Short Stories merit, while progressive and forward- nae aDGGK com trentencake Ir ae 
od HE Fall books, so far, have not | rig — pea ia theney, and — ae sture home tae a ee 
included as many collections of short ed ig? increasingly great numbers = and further treatments. After ar- 
bie seg! | adopt it and to abandon their former riving in Nashville I was told of 
stories as usual. I'wo volumes, though, wikieeie a chiropractor who had been ad- 
— are noteworthy. One is Gilbert Frankau’s Chir a a ee eee a apap, emotes pe er oe 
Clear “Men, Maids and Mustard Pot,” (Cen- re Sak Se er recognition tained wonderful results. Going 
Skin tury). Mr. Frankau holds an enviable =» separate, distinct science in 26 of to the chiropractor’s | office, I 
a position as England’s most popular novel- the 48 States. parc aye Mant enh & wae 
ist; you will recall “Gerald Cranston’s To an unbiased judgment it would Gerteh PSrnOneEtS. Stare. ae 
Lady,” last spring. However, he seems seem that any method that succeeds in possibilities aad the aseut Teun 
In- able to throw off short stories with equal | the face of traditional prejudice and in 7 ee Carved sree Le ore 
facility and success. This collection is | spite of controversy advanced by those iter coamiuation he ioank ane 
ass divided into three books, Stories for Men, opposing any change in the conventional nerve which supplied my ‘pitch- 
| new Stories for Maids and Mustard Pot—a | method of treating disease—in short, any sikdhes Uy a calontenen feHee 
; and series of tales about a great yellow horse | method that can convert the members of The very first adjustment gave 
here thus descriptively named. Most of the | allied professions and multiply its prac- a ooares ‘of aateatere aie ae 
stories are fox-hunting yarns and although |  titioners and converts at such a phenome- strength is fully restored and I 
we have never indulged in this sport they | nal speed—must be a big thing. tomorrow’ with caneutatiea an 
Xx read to us like classics of the hunting | Millions of the sick have been con- getting back into the game at 
field. One thing these tales prove beyond | vinced of the efficacy of Chiropractic by a Cold anakoataecr <howa 
doubt; aptitude in the art of the short | giving it a fair trial. ‘ean alee saleuen i PP Her Bos 
hak Story Is not an American secret. f ; Be am going to a chiropractor 
~s Che other of the twe notable volumes of Write for inferma- | with Oe rons, ‘slanoea te ae 
wh short stories is “Low Bridge and Punk tion regarding the same thing. I give straight 
-_" Pungs,” by Sam Hellman (Little, Brown). Chiropractors or Chiropractic credit for restoring 
Sam Hellman is very much of a humorist. Sihale my arm and am thankful to get 
) telln ver} Schools to the it back as good as ever again. 
Slang is his specialty and he out-Lardners , 
Ring himself. This small book contains M ANY. a 
oe four of the best of his magazine tales and T CHIROPRACTOR Universal 
i if you play bridge or Mah Jongg you won’t ae e . * ° 
| ioo0 hall the: pleasure of either game Chiropractors’ Association 
nless you’ve read these stories. “Eight 
: Clubs, Doubled” is our favorite of the DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
ae four stories. Next to that, we enjoy the 
soi original Tony Sarg illustrations which 
os on ol decorate the book. 
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information 


freight rates 
etc. 


to those 


moving 


to.or from.any point 
in the United States 





Fill in spaces below which interest you and mail to BEKINS FREE 
INFORMATION BureauJat nearest office. 





—Ts 

Where do you plan to ship? 
When?. Have you a 
residence at destination? If not 
will you want information on storage? 


How many rooms of furniture? 


Name.....0.<. 
Address 
C: ae 


serve you satisfactorily. 


to safeguard your possessions. 


LOS ANGELES 








The firstthing you 
notice about a 
WHITING- 
ADAMS BRUSH 
is how good the 

bristles feel. 
How strong and 
springy they are | 

Ask your dealer te 


show you one. 


Send for 
N Illustrated 
si \ Literature 
Making a Brush 
to Last a Lifetime 


is a Lifetime Job 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 

Years and the Largest in the World 








The Bekins Organization—the largest of its kind in the world is best*abl 
: In California we have 12 depositories for household 
goods; a fleet of 60 high-power weatherproof vans; and a personnel whose aim is 


BEKINS VAN & STORAGE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Other Bek'ns offices Portland, Seattle, Omaha, and Sioux City 
and affliat‘ons in all princi,al ¢'ties thruout the world 


| 460 Fourth Street 


| LOS ANGELES 


set ts OEE 
Do you wish information on Rates?.......... 
We operate: 

Bekins Pool Cars Service 

Bekins Lift Vans (no packing) 

Bekins Van Lines in California 
Do you want us to send you a Free City Map of 

Los Angeles. . : espa 

San Francisco. . 
Oakland... 


or Fresno. cee 


PRUE. os dca cudeinaruonoracase ee 
e to 


OAKLAND FRESNO 










WRITE TODAY to the SUNSET Subscription 
Bureau for profit-sharing proposition for Sub- 
scription Crew Managers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Fourth and 
Main Streets 


An atmosphere of re- 
finement that appeals 
to travelers who dis- 
criminate. 


New [furnishings and 


baths. 
“Where the Spirit of True Hospitalty Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 


Herren 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 














Island Versus Valley 


Q. Grand Valley is located about seven 
miles northwest of Centralia, Washington. 
What is the common low temperatur 
there in winter?) What was the coldest 
spell there on record? How long is the 
growing season? Can general farming be 
practised there successfully along with 
fruit growing? What is the elevation: 
In your opinion which is the best of the 
two places, Grand Valley and vicinity or 
Whidby Island, Washington, for general 
farming, fruit growing, markets, etc.’ 
Which place has the coldest climate? 

To be frank about it I have most of this 
information already from a real estate 
man’s point of view, but my asking you 
this information is proof that I consider 
your information reliable and to the 
point. This is the third time I have come 
to you. We consider SUNSET a wonderful 
magazine and watch for each issue. 


F. W. J., Dee, OrEGon. 


A. Climatically there is not much differ- 
ence between Grand Valley and Whidby 
Island, Washington. In both districts th: 
winters are mild and rainy, though Grand 
Valley has the lower minimum temperi- 
ture. We have not on hand the detailed 
climatic data, but you should write to the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, for a detailed summary giving exact 
information concerning temperatures, 
rainfall, first and last frost, thus determin- 
ing the length of the growing season accur- 
ately. The Extension Division, College of 
Agriculture, Pullman, Washington, 1s 
another source of authoritative informa- 
tion. 

Generally speaking we would say that 
Grand Valley is better suited for general 
farming and dairying while Whidby 
Island is to be preferred for the production 
of strawberries, other small fruits and 
poultry. Marketing facilities are about 
equally well developed. 


Tillamook Dairy Ranches 


Q. My father is interested in the dairy 
business and as he has had no experience | 
would appreciate any information that 
you could give me in regard to the value 
of land, average grade of cattle and the 
amount of capital it would take in and 
round Tillamook, Oregon. I shall be 
greatly obliged for as early an answer as 
convenient.—C. T., PorTLAND, ORE. 


A. Good improved dairy land in Tilla- 
mook county, Oregon, will sell at from 
$300 to $600 an acre, probably $500 an 
acre for the well-improved farms would be 
a fair average. There are farms that have 
sold for as high as $800 and $9co an acre; 
of course many can be bought for less 
than the minimum indicated above, but 
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on these farms there is a small percentage 
of improved pasture. The dairy condi- 
tions in Tillamook county preclude the 
raising of any crops, with the exception of 
a few root crops. Practically all the land 
is pasture. 

Grade cows will cost about $150 a head. 

It is almost impossible to indicate the 
amount of capital which will be necessary 
in order to make a start with a herd of 
dairy cattle in Tillamook county. We 
have known of ranches and equipment, 
including the cows, valuing $25,000 and 
$30,000, being sold for as low as $1500 and 
$2000 down, the balance to be paid out 
of the cream checks. The usual arrange- 
ment is for the buyer to sign over one- 
half of his check to the owner of the farm. 
[his applies to the payment of principal 
and interest. A number of people have 
successfully bought farms on that basis. 
If one came into the country to buy a 
place outright, he would have to have 
close to 50 per cent of the value of the 
farm, part of which would go into cattle 
and part into the land itself. The usual 
arrangement for sales in that county is for 
the cattle and land to be sold together. 

You might write to W. D. Pine, county 
agricultural agent, Tillamook, Oregon, 
for further information. 


Golden Sands Without Value 


Q. Could you give me any information 
reg rarding the gold bearing sands along the 
coast of California? I have been told that 
the sands along the coast down into 
Lower California contain gold and plati- 
num up to the value of eight dollars per 
ton, but it is so fine and light that they are 
unable to save any great amount. Any 
information you could give me would be 
greatly appreciated or if you could refer 
me to any one who would give me authentic 
information, it will be greatly appreciated. 


A. E. R., DEER Lopcr, MonTANA 


A. There are certain deposits of black 
sand carrying fairly good gold values at a 
few scattered places along the Pacific 
Coast from Oregon down. The gold 
bearing character of these black sand 
deposits has been known for a long time, 
but the values never went as high as you 
indicate. Nor has there ever been devised 
a method by which the gold could be 
extracted on a commercial scale ata profit. 

The State Mining Bureau, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, can give you 
detailed information. 


No South Dakota Data 


Q. I have been reading your Service 
Bureau columns for some time. I am 
interested in South Dakota land, Mead 
county. Would you kindly write me as 
to where I can get information in regard 
to |: — values in this particular section?— 
I. E. T., Los ANGELEs, Catir. 


\. oi Service Bureau does not 
attempt to give information concerning 
conditions outside of the eleven Far West- 
ern states. We would suggest that you 
Write to the county assessor and check up 
through an inquiry directed to a Mead 
county banker. 


—— 
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Hinds of °36 by Emerson 

pope of Gold by Emerson Hough 

The Glimpses of the Moon by Edith Wharton. 

Corduroy by Ruth Comfort Mitchell. . 

Wild Oranges by Joseph Hergesheimer. . ; 

Linda Condon by Joseph Hergesheimer. . 

Tol’able David (Photoplay edition) by Joseph Hergesheimer 
reen Mansions by 


One of Ours by Willa Cather... . 


The Wildcat by Hugh 
Lady Luck by Hugh Wiley 
The Yellow Seven by Edmund Snell 
The Plastic Age by Percy Marks 
Fombombo by E. S. Stribling. . 
Men Like Gods by H. G. Wells 


With SUNSET 


Recent Popular Fiction 


Title 


The Banner of the Bull by Rafael Sabatini. . . . ‘ ; $3.25 
The Sea Hawk by Rafael Sabatini. . a 
Captain Blood by Rafael Sabatini. . . 
Mistress Wilding, by Rafael Sabatini. . 
Silk by Samuel Merwin 
Ironheart by William McCleod Raine. . 
The Friendly Road by David Grayson .. 
Brood of the 
The Sands of Oro by 
pater, icon f by Clarence Mulford.. . 


een by Sax Rohmer 
eatrice Grimshaw 


Witch 


‘Elizabeth”’ 


lough.... 


April by * 


Enchante 


New York by Edith Wharton... 


uason.... 


Lost Lady by Willa Cather.... Sod 
Wiley....... 
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ORE books are bought in the autumn and early 

winter months than at any other time of year. 
People feel, somehow, that those are the months for 
quiet evenings, indoors, the glow of a friendly reading 
lamp and the companionship which only books can 
furnish. 


SUNSET is preparing for its readers a special list 
of the best books, new and old, which may be obtained at 
noteworthy saving in price in combination with SUNSET 
Magazine. 


The big Fall folder is on the press now and will be ready for 
early distribution—FREE to any SUNSET reader who 


requests it. 


In the meantime, we have selected a few of the many books 
included in that great Fall offering and have listed them here 
for the advance information of our readers. Look over the 
lists on this page. There is likely to be some book there which 
you want. If not, ask for the big Fall folder containing the 
complete list of SUNSET’S book offers. 


And remember, the book you select and the SUNSET sub- 
scription need not be sent to the same address. One or both 
may be sent as gifts, and it’s not too early to start thinking 
about Christmas! 


With SUNSET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNI 
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Fiction Classics Titl Vv ae 
Monsieur Beaucaire by Booth Tarkington ; $3.25 sind ies el ald 
The Blazed Trail by Stewart Edward White. 3°25 Sun and Saddle Leather by Badger Clark ; iG eSaos aoe a 50 
Gold by Stewart Edward White............. 3.25 Selected Poems by George Sterling. . ean aerenara 3.25 
The Gray Dawn by Stewart Edward White. . 3.25 The Enchanted Mesa by Glenn Ward Dresbach. scarf Saeed vers 3.00 
The Rose Dawn by Stewart Edward White... 3.25 For Eager Lovers by Genevieve Taggard...... ai inh arb ears 2.00 
: re following works of Joseph Conrad, in the Concord Edition) hk The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems by Edwin Markham . .. 3.00 
es ee ae 50 
Nigger of the Narcissus. . 3.50 Siseuntio Classics 
p+ eh 3 Folly. ae ; a — Chee ——_ by ny pact Stevenson. oe ee «ps oases eo 
Deny ot iGcla 350 reasure Island by Robert Louis Stevenson. eran: © 
(And any others now y published i in the same edition.) Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare........ ksceee eg eee 
Master Skylark by John Bennett. 3.25 Little Lame Prince by Dinah M. Malock.. y er as . £2 
The Call of the Wiid by ae London Cae gift edition, illustrated with The Magic Forest by Stewart Edward White : seh gue Ales 2.75 
colored plates) 3.25 The Boy Scout’s Own Book by Franklin K. Mathiews...............-.. 3.25 
CLIP THIS COUPON r 
<a ss: Cok i Aa ih ia ean yaar Miscellaneous 
cr > California Trails by Hall. «5. ; $3.25 
‘ IC... N lomesteader’s Portfolio by Alice Day Pratt....... webs 3.25 
| sat MAGAZINE, IN Tales of the Old Timers by Frederick R. Bechdolt............. 3.25 
| 460 Fourth Street, | Outwitting Our Nerves by Dr. Josephine A. ee io ie nena 3.50 
| San Francisco, Calif. | The Little Garden by Mrs. Francis King....................-. 3.25 
Variety in the Little Garden by Mrs. i ee King. ee rr 2 
Theodore Roosevelt by Lord Charnwood..................... .50 
| I enclose $ Send me SUNSET for year(s) 7 a Coolidge: A Contemporary Estimate by Edward Elwell pm 
BURG... cece ccccccceccrerccseccecsssccns : 
| a name of 4 | The Care and Feeding of Children by L. Emmett Holt, M. D. 3.00 
an > postpaid. Success in a New Era by Dr. James J. Walsh................. 3.00 
book selected | 
| selecte | Autocamping by F. E. Brimmer....................500se eee 3.56 
| ( NOTE: — Add $2.00 to any offer to receive SUNSET for TWO years.) | 
| Na | SUNSET MA I 
| SUNSET .\GAZINE, INC.., 
| ADDRESS - 
460 Fourth Street 
| 
l 
i 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; 


CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTING 
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The ease with which the combined Tar- 
nia bath and Crysta/ shower can be 
adapted to any arrangement is a notable 
advantage in planning your bathroom. 


They can be installed in either of the 
three usual positions—right or left cor- 
ner or recessed alcove. But their dis- 
tinction and convenience are fully brought 
out only when they are set against a 
wall with both ends free, or in the open 
entirely away from the walls or corners. 


Inclosed on three sides in plate glass, 
the Crystal shower eliminates clinging 
curtains, yet is splash-proof. Cold or 
tempered water is supplied to the 
shower, the four horizontal sprays and 
the tub by the same mixing faucet. 


Crane fixtures, sold only through plumb- 
ing contractors, include types and styles 
that are within reach of all. Write for 
an interesting book of colorsuggestions, 


“The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
Nationa. Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT .Lrpv., LONDON 
C# CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 





Crane Mirror Cabinet, C26886 






































Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess 
the power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for 
virtually anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 


A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of famous 
Victor artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with 
anything else available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 


Olga Samaroff touches the piano, not as 
though it were a thing of wood or metal, but 
a living creature asleep. It seems to wake and to 
tell its dreams, sweet or placid, tender or sub- 
lime, at the touch of her fingers. That this 
great artist should make records for the Victor 
and having given her approval of them as 
worthy examples of her capabilities is to give 
them an identity and a value to every lover of 


music or of beauty. 

L Double-faced 
iebestraum \ 

Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) 6269 $2.00 


© Kuhey- Sparks 
Turkish March (from “Ruins 6f Athens’ 825 1.50 


Rembrandt 
SAMAROFF Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 


Victor Artist Naiads at the Spring—Etude 


De Gogorza sings with equal ease and with am Victrola No. 370 
equal beauty and depth of appeal, in half a Mahogany, $275 
dozen languages. He seems a singer of the Electric, $315 
European continental type. Heisan American 
who has been so closely associated with the 
talking-machine art that he brings to the 
making of these records a technical skill which 
can come from experience alone: 

x ; Double-faced 
=. 6075 $2.00 
Beauty’s Eyes 

wld I y f 573 1.50 
In Old Madrid } 581 1.50 
Juanita j 


DE GOGORZA 


Victor Artist To compare the art of one country with that 
of another may prove little, but it is one of the Mahezanircale 
most frequent impulses. Therefore no collec- or walnut 
tion of Victor Records is complete without a 
number of examples of the art of Albert Coates 
and the Symphony Orchestra, which represent 
at their best the efforts of a great orchestra 
playing within the influence of European taste. 

Among the sixteen selecticns we suggest: 
Double-faced 


Victrola No. 210 
$110 


Seenymeny in A Major, No. 7, | 
Ist Movement, Part 1 (Beethoven) 

Symphony in A Major, No. 7 { 55165 $1.50 
1st Movement, Part 2 
Symphony in A Major, No 

2d Movement, Part 1 


, 


» 55166 1.50 


ce J 
Symphony in A. Major, No. 7, { 
2d Movement, Part 2 
CCATES Symphony in A Major, No. 7, 
: . 3d Movement | 55174 1.50 
Victor Artist Symphony in A Major, No. 7, { : 
4th Movement | 
Victrola No. 400 
Mahogany, $250; Electric, $290 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


REG US Pat OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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